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- we know of few things which produce 
so great a sensation as a new novel; no- 
‘hing which excites more desire and cu- 
viosity, induces more ardour of tempora- 
ry pursuit, or affords a more abundant 
topic of conversation, A new actor or 
singer is almost as popular, but not quite 
so generally enjoyed, or so often present- 
ed to the public. "That host of fashion 
and beauty, of wit and critical sagacity, 
which attends and discusses the exhibi- 
tions of the stage, is perhaps of small 
number in comparison of those who, dur- 
ing the first month of the existence of a 
new novel, devour its contents; a'd never 
was this gratification sought with more 
avidity than justnow. Now that wars and 
rumours of wars have ceased ; that civi- 
‘ized people are sitting down under their 
own vines and fig-trees; that heroes are 
stopped short in their achievements and 

swords rest in their scabbards; that do- 

rmectic arts ean be cultivated, and domes- 

‘ic comforts be enjoyed without interrup- 

*ion or the dread of it; that the hand which 

»ows can reap the field; that knowledge 
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can be diffused without impediment, and 
people of every nation cau traverse every 
region and find an enemy in none; when 
nothing buta few skirmishes with Indians, 
and a little confused information from 
Spanish colonies supply the news—what 
can we do for intelligence? Such of us 
as have no profession, as investigate no 
science, as have been accustomed, daily, 
“to hear and to tell some new thing ;”’ 
and those of us, too, who have no libra- 
ry but a circulating library; to whom the 
vicissitudes of business and the affairs of 
our neighbours are not quite sufficient. 
for our speculations. our communications, 

and our sympathies, must have some 

food for our imaginations of 9 little higher 

flavour and excitement, tan the every 
day matters of our own observation, which 

are too much like those of other times to 
furnish all the zest that a satiated appe- 
tite demands. 

To whom then are we more obliged 
than to the inventor of a new tale? about 
which we can indulge our curiosity so 
innocently and agreeably, hurting no liv- 
ing creature in word or deed, losing our 
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own cares and inortifications in livelier 
pleasures and pains of fancied existence, 
and forgetting our epnut in the intensity 
of deep emotions, or the brillianey of 
ideal scenes. Mfrs. Qpie, Miss Porter, 
and Lady Morgan, aware of our wants, 
and our susceptibility to be pleased, have 
all favoured us with new books. The 
public have alwass encouraged them, 
by bnying and reading what they have 
written; and pay, if not praise, affords 
motive sufficient to them to write as much 
as they can. But they have their admi- 
rers of a certain class, and that a pretty 
numerous one; nor do we remember that 
they have been arraigned aad condemn- 
ed by the most formidable tribunals of 
criticism. The high and mighty dispen- 
sers of fame have su‘fered them to shine 
in their own sphere, without shearing 
them of their beams. 

The Quarterly Reviewers, indeed, mn 
their zeal for good morals, did once lecture 
Lady Morgan (then Miss Owenson;) bid- 
ding her cultivate herunderstanding; learn 
to spell; check her prurient fancies; and 
fit herself for her own place—the fire-side; 
and since then there have been bestow- 
ed upon her a few sneers and kind admo- 
nitions. But no lady could be more in- 
different to all the benevolence and wis- 
dom of censure, nor more triumphantly 
oppose her successes, to all that could be 
said of her faults. She teils the critics 
that her books are demanded, and read, 
and translated; and that she hes been 
married very happily notwithstanding 
her implied unfitness, expressed by tie 
ceusors, for the duties and enjoyments of 
domestic life; and that her wide and ex- 
alted privileges in soctety make her a 
most fortunate observer of different coun- 
tries, and great and little, and wise and ig- 
norant people. And truly she is not with- 
out her merits: her stories always have 
great currency and temporary celebrity, 
and excite an interest strong enough to 
prepossess ihe public in favour of whatever 
js newly from her pen. She has some fe- 
licity of invention, and her works may 
be classed among those which serve to 
amuse without corrupting the mind, and 


B. 


are somewhat above those second hand 
and vulgar fictions, which attract untaught 
minds, merely because they require no 
effort of attention, afford no inferences, 
and exhibit nothing beyond tbe limits of 
superficial observation; and which, re- 
cording incident alone, without delinea- 
tion of character, strength of thought, 
opposition or power of motives, very nearly 
approach to the gossip of silly girls, ov 
ignorant old women; and accord sufli- 
ciently with the experience of such per- 
sons as to be congenial to their tastes, 
and to contribute further todeprave them, 
These are the bouks which a mistaken 
censure has confounded, under the gene- 
ral name of novels, in one invective, with 
some of the most beautiful and extraor- 
dinary productions of inagination—-pro- 
ductions which are to be reckoned among 
the first gifts of genius to the world; and 
which, indeed, the world does accept and 
enjoy, as sources of most exquisite and 
rational pleasure, and means of most ob- 
vious and irresistible instruction. The 
lower species of novels are wearisome 
and disgusting to those, to whom a culli- 
vated understanding and a just taste, 
make some philosophical truth and ele- 
gance of language necessary, in what- 
ever interests them. Mere narrative, 
correctness, or vivacity in a novel can- 
not satisfy such minds. Human nature, 
under the genuine influence of well de- 
fined causes operating on its various con- 
ditions and principles, must be the ground- 
work on which the object of sympathy 
and admiration is laid. 

The probability of incident may be vio- 
lated ina good novel without giving of- 
fence, unless the exaggeration be beyond 
certain limits and proportions; and perhaps 
it never can be sirieily adhered to, to 
produce that series, combination, and 
completeness of events which the ima- 
gination demands. In actual life, rela- 
tions are not so closely connected, nor 
lone continued, as to exhibit the concur- 
ring effect which is requisite in a work 
where moral causes and results are sought 
as a specific object, and where obvious 
retribution is necessary to fulfil the pur- 
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pose of the tale. But if imagination per- 
mits the probability of circumstances to 
be transyressed, the truth of character, 
of sentiment, and national manners, must 
always be preserved. To exhibit human 
nature in incredible situations, or to pre- 
sent the human being under a conviction 
that such ts his condition; to modify the 
soul by those extraordinary circumstan- 
ces, and yet to preserve the genuineness 
and consistency of its character, so as to 
engage and to exalt our sympathy; to 
mingle with it surprize and admiration, 
and to excite and refresh curiosity, is 
the true secret of creating the highest 
poetical interest, as we may call that in- 
terest which is divested of self-love and 
personal affections, and which attaches 
itself to whatever is ideal. It is thus that 
Shakespeare, Lord Byron, and sometimes 
Waiter Scott, affect us; and if we sup- 
ply uncommon, for incredible situations, 
fhat the authors of Waverly, of Calcb 
Williams and Corinne, have made mis- 
taken patriotism, social affections, and 
the sentiment of enthusiasm such sources 
of profound feeling and delight. 

But fancy will not always e¢4r—cannot 
always be alarmed by ‘ the king of ter- 
rors,’ shudder at the remorse of the wick- 
ed, rejoice at the defeat of ambition, or 
weep for the destruction of innocence. 
Such is the love of simple truth, that 
when we mount the airy car, we must be 
wafted far from our native regions, and 
our own times. When wWe would expa- 
tiate in our own days, and in our own 
field of invention, we must descend to 
existing things; behold the phantoms of 
superstition and a thousand other illusions 
dispelled by the light of philosophy ; learn 
that the crimes and oppressions that might 
kindle indignation and pity, are crushed 
by our established law; and that such a 
system of intelligence and justice prevails, 
as prevents to any great extent, those 
plans of fraud and injury, that give a 
complicated interest to fictitious history, 
in ages of arbitrary power and general 
ignorance. 

But if, in respect to the most improved 
countries and recent periods of the world, 
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the province of imagination is somewhat 
contracted, there are, in the changes of 
political relations, of manners and mo- 
tives among men, other and more natu- 
ral causes of sympathy and interest than 
those afforded by times when gods came 
among human beings, when fathers sa- 
crificed children, when will could not be 
opposed to fate, when vain glory was ho- 
nour, and when benevolence, refinement, 
and knowledge, were suppressed by the 
relations of conqueror and captive, mas- 
ter and slave. The influence of fashion, 
fortune, and opinion; the variety of pas- 
sions, emotions, and manners, modified 
by education, rank, and profession, wit) 
the circumstances and talents which ex- 
cite to virtue or tempt to vice, and which 
call forth reason, pathos, and wit, form 
the inexliaustable materials of the novel- 
ist and the dramatic writer, who confine 
themselves to contemporary history. In 
addition to the object of pleasing, that 
of waking the heart better, of illustrat- 
ing some truth, of removing some preju- 
dice, is the purpose of the moral writer 
of novels and plays. Ie not only aims 
to ‘*move laughter, and to draw tears;”’ 
to make gaiety graceful and distress affect- 
ing, to bring before the mind’s eye the 
beauty of nature, and touch our hearts 
with what is simple and tender; but to 
develope ideas, to encourage effort, and 
make us ashamed of ignorance, of mean- 
ness, and of guilt; by showing how con- 
temptible, odious, and miserable, the nar- 
row-minded, sordid, and unprincipled are; 
and by contrasting with such, the enlight- 
ened, the generous, and the wise. To 
do all, or even much of this, what con- 
summate ability is requisite! what know- 
ledge of society; what deep thought and 
fine perception ; what well defined morals 
and delicate sense of propriety; what 
eloquence and enthusiasm ; what extend- 
ed observation, and what power of pro- 
bable, new, and varied combination ! 

To return to lady Morgan; she has 
neither the fine endowments, or the ele- 
gant taste which constitute a first-rate 
writer. Some of her faults are not in- 
herent in any want of enlargement of 
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natural understanding, and certainly not 
in her means of self-improvement. That 
she has enjoyed the ‘ good company,” 
which is a little better than what is com- 
monly called good company, we know. 
It is highly probable that many of her as- 
sociates are models of good style ; and it is 
evident from those portions of her reading 
interspersed in her writings, that her stu- 
dies might have corrected her language, 
and taught her more dignity and propricty 
ofexpression. Among the principal merits 
of Florence Macarthy, is that it will be 
found to contain less of her ladyship’s ori- 
ginal freedom of words, coined or appli- 
ed after her own exclusive fashion, than 
any other of her books. The word ‘‘ am- 
bition,” used twice as a verb—‘ he am- 
bitions,” and ‘ ambitioned,” are the only 
instances we remember of absolute de- 
parture from all authority and common 
signification; though we do not admire 
alembicated refinement,” and aitenu- 
ated forms.” Jt is not very good natured 
to present lady Morgan’s faults first; it 
would seem to be but fair to give the out- 
line of her book, to excite a predilection 
in her favour if possible ; and then to no- 
tice for the sake of justice, and for the 
cause of literature, those errors which 
indicate a defective judgment, or may be 
likely to vitiate taste. But there is 
something so glaring in this fair lady’s 
peculiarities, that they strike first ; that 
we must use our discriminating faculty 
to distinguish them, and when fairly ana- 
lysed lay them aside if we can, and try 
to discover what pleases us in her. She 
appears to us like an actress in the stage 
costume, exhibiting in broad day light, 
and in close proximity to us:—we see 
that her gold is tinsel, and her gems of 
glass. We must disrobe her of her dra- 
peries and take off her plumes and pen- 
dants, and then we shall see her natural 
proportions and features. 

Her first fault is extravagance; not 
that which proceeds from abundance of 
ymages, or from exuberance of ideas; 
but from wildness and an undisciplined 
fancy. To use Addison’s incongruous 


figure, she never “ bridles in the strug- 
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gling muse,” but gallops off with her, over 
land and sea, to India and Greece, and 
whithersoever the wind drives them, for 
she seems to have no more palpable guide. 
Amid the “ balmy atmospheres,” friglitful 
superstitions,” and dilapidated mo- 
numents” of those distant lands, with- 
out much knowledge of, or attention to 
local propriety, she makes her “ priest- 
ess’’ and Missionary,”’ and her fair 
Ida” breathe out their hearts and lives in 
such agony and ecstasy—she makes them 
creatures of such exquisite feeling; pla- 
ces them in such pure elements, throws 
them into situations so heart-rending and 
appalling, that we of grosser perceptions 
and happier conditions, can neither com- 
prehend what they enjoy, nor pity what 
they suffer. Her want of correctness in 
style has been noticed, and it is the more 
hopeless and incurable, that it appears to 
proceed from vanity, from the assumption 
that she is a law to herself; that it is nei- 
ther ignorance nor carelessness, but an 
independent manner, which illustrates 
her heroes and heroines, better than the 
phraseology of reason, or temperate and 
delicate feeling. Lady Morgan’s moral 
conceptions are far from being elevated ; 
her characters are none cf them truly 
exalted. Her ladies, it is true, are sylph- 
like and etherial ; but there is a mixture 
of the sensual with the spiritual, of the 
gross with the exquisite, in which the 
more refined part of our nature is rather 
subordinate than predominant, that ex- 
cludes the sentiment of respect. ler 
heroes are very fine gentlemen, very 
beautiful to look at, great enthusiasts, and 
devoted lovers; but without much digni- 
ty, without any splendour of talents, sel- 
dom marked by great actions, or by those 
sweet traits of goodness and elegance of 
thought, that fine poets know how to de- 
scribe and superior minds to admire. 
The object of Florence Macarthy is a 
benevolent and good one—to illustrate 
Ireland, to vindicate the unhappy inha~- 
bitants of a country te which nature has 
been so bountiful and man so thankless. 
When we read of this green isle of the 
ocean, so healthful, fertile, and beautiful, 
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we feel the force of a remark of Savary 
the French traveller, to this effect:— 
‘It appears to me when I survey the 
globe, that man uniformly frustrates the 
gifts of nature ; and that in proportion as 
his wants are prevented, and his senses 
are regaled by the elements around him, 
his necessities are increased by his indo- 
jence, and his perceptions blunted by 
apathy.” The Jatter part of this general 
observation cannot apply to the Irish; 
but the former is undoubtedly true. And 
though the truth is admitted that dimi- 
nished enjoyment is observed amidst the 
most ample natural means of comfort and 
happiness over all the world, it does not 
follow that this paradoxical fact arises di- 
rectly and inevitably from external na- 
ture; but that where the primitive native 
is most favoured, he is the most satisfied ; 
that contented with his lot, he has not 
the same vigour which effort produces in 
other men of less happy climes; that their 
wants tempt them to encroach upon his 
inheritance; that their power of invasion 
and violence is greater, and his power of 
resistance is less; that these wants and 
this prevailing power, tempt to aggression 
and injustice, and that ease and compa- 
rative weakness, necessarily submit; that 
a short-sighted policy on the part of con- 
querors, induces them to extort what they 
can from their dependents, and that these 
dependents consequently become heart- 
less, degenerate, and exasperated; that 
the progressive nature of human affairs 
makes tyranny more and more oppressive, 
and the subjects of it more and more de- 
sraded. This is almost all that we know 
of those beautiful countries to which na- 
ture has been most indulgent—they have 
been latest in the history of civilization. 
South-America, British India, all Euro- 
pean dependencies, have the same cha- 
racter with some differences in the de- 
srees of misery and debasement. 

We love and pity Ireland; it is a coun- 
try of fine associations. Goldsmith, and 
Burke, and Thomas Moore were born in 
Ireland, and there, amidst all the igno- 
rance and want,‘‘Pallas has set her name.” 
We have been made acquainted with 
ireland within a few years by the happi- 


est introduction. The most benevolent, 
generous, discriminating woman we know 
in the world, has been the advocate of its 
injured population; has made us love 
those we might have hated, bad we read 
nothing but histories, and the newspapers. 
But Miss Edgeworth has shown us such 
an honest, humorous, kind-hearted, faith- 
ful people, so capable of fortitude, and of 
improvement, so injured and so neglect- 
ed, that we cannot but look and hope 
with impatience for the time, when go- 
vernment shall be gracious to these af- 
flicted subjects; when great landholders 
shall be protectors of those who dwell 
upon their soil; when industry shall be 
rewarded and education diffused; and 
when the high and the powerful shall be- 
stow upon the humble and helpless, what 
is due from man to his fellow man, how 
wide soever be the disparity between 
them. Florence Macarthy is a very tire- 
some book; upon the whole, it requires 
some patience and perseverance to read it. 
There is nothing to make us laugh; nobo- 
dy to admire, nobody to enjoy. * Ennui,” 
Castle Rackrent,” the ‘‘ Absentee” are 
too good for the interest of this successor. 

Florence Macarthy does not appear in 
the first volume, and we do not know for a 
long time who he, ar she is; for we learn 
that the name Florence is indiscriminate- 
ly given to either sex, and that a certain 
lord of a great house now ruined, or ex- 
tinct, once bore the appellation Florence 
Macarihy. The first scene is the en- 
trance of a ship into Dublin harbour; it 
was distinguished by the name of ‘Il 
Librador”’ (theLiberator,) and had been in 
foreign service, but now bore its peace- 
ful course to a peaceful port, and carri- 
ed in it twovoyagers ; one its commander, 
the other, a passenger from Plymouth ; 
who were mutually unknown, yet mutu- 
ally interested in each other. The mas- 
ter of the vessel was addressed by the 
crew as “the Commodore :”’ the passenger 
had announced himself by the name of 
De Vere. The appearance of these gen- 
tlemen, and the style of their conversa- 
tion is described in the following passages: 


“ The Commodore was still in the very 
prime of life and flower of manhood ; and 
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as each lovely feature of the Irish shore 
gradually developed itself, and arose bright 
and frock from the mists of the morning 
upon his eager gaze, he presented, in his 
own person, an image that denoted the in- 
tention of the Creator, when he made man 
supreme above all, to reign over his fair 
creation. 

‘‘ He stood erect, his arms so folded as to 
give to his square chest and shoulders a pe- 
culiar muscularity and breadth of outline. 
His fire bust, indicating extraordinary 
strength, would have been almost, dispro- 
portioned to his stature, which rose not 
much above the middle height; but that the 
foftiness of his air, and the freedom of his 
carriage, conferred an artificial elevation on 
his figure, and corrected what might be 
deemed imperfect in his actual structure. 
His larg> eyes were rather deep set than 
protuberant ; and their glances, rather side- 
fong than direct, flashed from beneath his 
dark impending brows, like the vivid light- 
nings which fringe the massive vapours of a 
tropical atmosphere. His mouth had a phy- 
siognomy of its own ; it was what the eye ts 
to other faces; and the workings of the 
nether lip, in moments of emotion, indicated 
the influence of vehement passions habitu- 
ally combatted, though rarely subdued. 
The expression of his countenance was 
more intellectual than gracious, and calcu- 
lated to strike, rather than to please. But 
his rare and singular smile (a smile so bland 
it might well have become even a weman’s 
lip) wholly changed its character ; and the 
full displayed teeth, of splendid whiteness, 
produced perhaps even too strong a con- 
‘rast with a complexion, which southern 
suns, and climes of scorching ardour, had 
bronzed into a dark, deep, but transparent 
olive. No tint, no hue, warmed or varied 
this gloomy paleness, save when the tide of 
passion, rushing impetuously from the heart, 
coloured, for a moment, with a burning 
crimson, the livid cheek; and then, as 
promptly ebbing back to its source, left all 
cold, pale, and dark as before. 

“From his accent or manner it would 
have been difficult to assign him to any par- 
ticular country. He seemed rather to be- 
long to the world; one of those creatures 
formed out of the common mould, whom 
nature and circumstances combine and fit 
for deeds of general import and universal 
interest. Neither could the term gentility 
be appropriately applied to an appearance 
which had a character beyond it. He might 
have been above or below heraldic notices 
and genealogical distinctions, but he was 
evidently independent of them.” 


The figure and face of Mr. De Vere, 
though infinitely interesting, were less 
striking than the person of the Commo- 
dore. Mr. De Vere’s was of a 


‘‘stamp and character more assignable to a 
class, acast, acountry. Though there was 


a little of conventional mannerism about 
him—though his elegant and thorough bred 
air was wholly unmarked by the over- 
charged fashioning of any country, yet, to 
those acquainted with the first class of Bri- 
tish distinction, he was easily cognizable in 
accent, dress, air, and physiognoiny, as an 
Englishman of rank and fashion, the homme 
comme il faut of the highest circles. 

‘“ There was, however, in the countenance 
and modes of this distinguished young stran- 
ger, something more than the mere charac- 
teristics of country and rank :—a sort of 
fantastic pensiveness, a real or affected ab- 
straction, a something imaginative and ideal, 
in his maniére d’étre, that indicated great 
eccentricity, if not eminent peculiarity of 
mind. He seemed a compound of fancy 
and fashion ; a medium between the consci- 
ousness of rank, and the assumption and 
possession of genius, which placed him out 
of the common muster-roll of society ; 
something escaped from it by chance, and 
vain of standing aloof, untractable to its 
laws, and therefore believing himself be- 
yond them. In his conversations with the 
Commodore, he spoke in paradox, had sys- 
tems out of the common scale, and theories 
of alembicated refinement. An_ ideologist, 
in the fullest sense of the word ; in his phi- 
losopby, he talked as one who betieved that 
geting is, but thinking makes it so :” and 
occupied by an ideal presence, he atfected to 
live distinct and independent of all human 
interests. The structure of his fine head 
was such as physiognomists assign to supe- 
rior intellect; and the precise arrangement 
of its glossy auburn curls left it difficult to 
decide whetber its fanciful and fashionable 
possessor was more fop or philosopher, dan- 
dy or poet. His valet de chambre, a French- 
man, presided with invariable punctualit 
at his toilette twice a-day, when the unci- 
vil elements did not interfere with such ar- 
rangements ; and the rest of his time was 
spent in musing, reading Spencer’s “ Fairy 
Queen,” and “ State of Ireland,” and oc- 
casionally conversing with the commander 
of the vessel, who seemed to inspire him 
with sentiments of curiosity and admiration, 
not usual to his ordinary habits of feeling. 
As he now stood beside him at the helm, or 
rather leaned in a recumbent attitude, with 
a half-closed book in his hand, his attention 
seemed not to be given to the beautiful 
coast scenery, Which, endowed with at least 
the charm of novelty, was now breaking 
on his view ; for his up-turned glance, giv- 
ing him the inspired air of one “ commer- 
cing with the skies,” seemed to pursue the 
gradual disappearance of the morning star, 
as an object superiorly attractive in propor- 
tion as it was remote and fleeting. After a 
long silence mutually preserved, he with- 
drew his dazzled eyes from the reddenin 
effulgence of the heavens, and 
his companion by observing : r 

«<< There is to me a singular aftraction in 
the aspect of an unknown firmament, for it 
tells of distance from scenes, and objects 
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{ong marked by sameness, and distinguished 
only by satiety.” 

“© < It tells, too,’ replied the Commodore, 
‘of remoteness from objects, precious by 
interest or habit. The cross of the south, 
Arst seen in tropical climates, draws tears 
to the eyes of the Spanish seamen, its image 
recalling remembrances of his distant coun- 
try.’ 

“ ¢ Remembrances of country, however, are 
usually the tinger-posts to ennui. One wears 
out every thing in one’s own country before 
ene leaves it; and, therefore, if is left.— 
Country ! all countries are alike : tittle mass- 
es of earth and water, where some swarms 
of human ants are destined to creep through 
their span of ephemeral existence; coming, 
they know not whence ; going, they know 
not where.” 

«¢ These little masses of earth and wa- 
ter,’ said the Commodore, ‘ are therefore 
precious and important to the ants that creep 
on them ; and each little hill is dear to the 
swarm that inhabits if, as much from that 
very ignorance as from interest.’ 

‘¢ After a short pause, Mr. De Vere re- 
sumed : 

“¢ Can you not credit, then, the exist- 
ence of a creature placed by nature or cir- 
eumstances beyond the ordinary pale of ha- 
manity, shaking off ¢ his poor estate of man,’ 
scarcely looking upon that spot called earth, 
with human eyes, nor herding with his spe- 
eies in human sympathy ; one so organized, 
so worked on > events and thwarted in 
feelings, so blasted in his bud of life, as to 
stand alone in creation; matchless, or at 
Jeast unmatched; whose joys, whose woes, 
whose sentiments and passions, are not those 
of other men, but all his own, beyond the 
reach of affection, or the delusions of hope?’ 

«¢ 4 being thus constituted,’ rejoined the 
Commodore, ‘ could not be man. He who 
wants the appetites and passions common to 
all men, with the sympathies and affections 
that spring from tooth, is something better 
or worse, angel or demon—but he is not 
man.’ 

‘<¢ You deny, then, the possibility of such 
an existence 

««¢ Nay; madmen may fancy such a com- 
bination, poets feign it, or vain men affect 
it; but it has no real existence in nature or 
society. Man is always man; and he who 
pretends to be more, is rarely placed by na- 
ture at the head of his species; he is, in 
fact, usually less.’ 

«« Before Mr. De Vere could reply, a ques- 
tion from a sailor interrupted the conversa- 
tion, which was one of many held in the 
same tone and spirit,” 


Afterwards follow some sketches of 
Irish character, and of the Irish metro- 
polis, that may interest. When the tra- 
vellers with their servants had landed on 
the pier, they were accested by the prof- 


fered services of one of the poorer class 
waiting for work, who afterwards became 
their guide into the city, and who is made 
to represent a numerous portion of un- 
fortunate Irishmen. 


“ He was leaning, and had been leaning 
since the dawn, against one of the posts of 


the pier, and had watched the approach ot 


Il Librador idly and patiently for more than 
an hour, partly for the gratification of his 
curiosity, and partly in the hope of earning 
some trifle by going for a vehicle, or by 
carrying into the town luggage for the pas- 
sengers. There is scarcely any place so 
lonely, or hour so upseasonable, at which 
some one of these genuine lazzaroni of the 
Irish metropolis may not be found loungiag 
away time, between hope and idleness, in 
the enjoyment of doing nothing, or the 
—_— expectation of having something to 
0. 

*‘ Miserably clad, disgustingly filthy, squa- 
lid, meagre, and famished; the petitioner 
for employment had yet humour in his eye, 
and observation in his countenance. QOcca- 
sionally ready to assist and always promp' 
to flatter, he did neither gratuitously. Tau 
and invective seemed the natural expression 
of his habit; tor though debasingly acqui- 
escent to a destiny which left him without 
motive for industry, in a country where in- 
dustry is no refuge from distress, he yet 
preserved the vindictiveness of conscious 
degradation; and there was frequently a 
deep-seated sincerity in his curse, which 
Was sometimes wanting to his purchased 
benediction. Idleness had become the cus- 
tom of his necessity; and his wants were 
so few, that a trifling exertion would suj- 
ply them. Yet he sought early and late for 
employment; for he had probably wants 
more urgent than his own to satisfy.” 


This poor fellow, like others of his vo- 
cation in happier countries, * broke his 
fast’’ by a potation of whiskey, thus con- 
suming, by anticipation, part of the gains 
of the ensuing day. It is much to be re- 
gretted that no efficient remedy can be 
devised for this evil of all lands, where 
the possibility of it exists: perhaps it can 
only be found by rendering its unhappy 
subjects intelligent enough to make thern 
understand and feel that their wants and 
distresses are incalculably augmented by 
the very relief they seek. The good na- 
ture aud kind affections of the poor, as 
well as their wretched state, and the 
general decay of Dublin, are pretty wel! 
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described in the walk of the strangers to 
their resting-place, the hotel : 


‘‘ The two travellers now followed their 
suide with difficulty through collected heaps 
of mud and filth. The very air they breath- 
ed was infected by noxious vapours, which 
the morning sun drew up from piles of putrid 
matter. The houses, between which they 
passed, were in ruins; the sashfess windows 
were stuifed with straw; the unhinged 
doors exposed the dark and dirty stairs, 
which led to dens, still more dun and foul. 
Here, if “lonely misery retired to die,” 
tiving wretchedness could scarcely find a 
shelter. Yet many a haggard face, many 
an alienuated form, marked by the squalor 
of indizgence, and the harshness of vice, 
EVEN HERE evinced a crowded and super- 
abundant population. The guide, who, as 
he proceeded through this disgusting suburb, 
raluted several among those whose idle 
cuciosity bad drawn them from their sties, 
betrayed a courtesy of manner curiously 
contrasted with his own appearance, and 
that of the persons he addressed. Every 
body was ‘ Sir,’ or ‘Madam ;’ and the chil- 
dren were either ‘ Miss,’ or ‘ Master,’ or 
were saluted with epithets of endearment 
and familiarity. 

‘““¢ Morrow, Dennis, dear, how is it with 
vou?’ ¢ Morrow, kindly, Mrs. Flanagan: I 
hope T see you well, ma’am.’ ‘Oh, you're 
up with the day, Mr. Geratty. How’s the 
woman that owns you?’ ‘Here’s a fine 
morning, Miss Costello, God bless it: is 
your mother bravely, miss?’ ‘Eh! then 
Paddy, you little garlagh, why is’nt it after 
the cockles ye are the day, and the tide on 
the turn.” 

“While, however, he seemed occupied 
with ‘an unwearied spirit of doing courtesies,’ 
he occasionally threw his shrewd, but sunk- 
en eye, over the persons he was conducting ; 
and faithfully translating the expression of 
the Commodore’s looks, he observed : 

“¢ Och! its a poor place, Sir, sure enough ; 
and no poorer room-keepers, your honour, 
than the Ringsend’s, God help ‘em, not 
even in the vaults, Sir.’ 

The vaults 

se¢Och! yes, indeed, the vaults under 
the fine new streets, Sir, that is’nt built, 
where there’s nothing to pay; only in re- 
spect of being mightly moist. Wait a taste, 
your honour, till yez get an, Sir, and yez 
will see them swam out in great style, the 
craturs 

“¢And sure it is a most beautiful and 
sweet country,’ read aloud Mr. De Vere, 
who had now found out the passage he had 
hitherto vainly sought in Spenser, and was 
treading a clear pathway as they left the 
miserable outlets of Ringsend and Irishtown 
behind them. ‘ A most beautiful and sweet 
country as any under the heavens, being 
stored throughout with many goodly rivers, 
with all sorts of fish, more abundantly 
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sprinkled with many sweet islands, and 
goodly lakes, like little inland seas, that wil! 
carry even shippes upon their waters, 
adorned with goudly woods, even fit for 
building houses and shippes, so commo- 
diously, as that if some princes in the world 
had them, they would soon hope to be 
lords of all the seas, and ere long, of all the 
world—also full of very good ports and 
haves opening into England, as inviting us 
to come into them, to see what excellent 
commodities that country can afford. Be- 
sides, the soyle itself, most fertile, fit to 
yield all kind of fruit that shall be commit- 
ted there unto; and lastly, the heavens 
most mild, though somewhat more moist 
than the parts towards the west.’ 

“¢So much for the Natural State of Ire- 
land,’ said the Commodore, as the peripa- 
tetic student closed his book, to which the 
guide had given a very humourous atten- 
tion. ‘So much for the natural state. Be- 
hold the first groupings of its social, its poli- 
tical condition.’ As he spoke, they enter- 
ed one of those long-laid out streets, whose 
houses, in the-course of many years, have 
not advanced beyond the foundations.— 
From the vaults, the thick smoke of burn- 
ing straw or rubbish was emitted through 
holes, perfurated in the pavement; while 
hordes of wretched and filthy creatures 
crept from beneath the dark roofs of their 
earthy dwellings, to solicit the charity of 
those who passed above them. One from 
among the number, who had been less alert 
in picking up some scattered small change, 
flung among them by the gentlemen, con- 
tinued to run beside them, begging for a 
‘halfpenny to buy bread.’ It was a little 
shivering, half-naked girl, pretty, but filthy 
and emaciated. As the guide came up, she 
retreated, and a significant glance passed 
between them, which drove her at once 
back to her den; but not before she had 

icked up a silver sixpence flung after her. 

‘“¢¢ God bless your honour,’ said the guide, 
in a tremulous voice, ‘that’s a greater cha- 
rity than you think, Sir.’ 

* * * * 

“‘¢ This is Merion Square, plaze your ho- 
nour,’ interrupted the guide, coming for- 
ward, ‘ where the quality lives. And there's 
Sir John’s* fountain, your honour. So 
beautiful! and cost a power! and would’nt 
get lave to build a taste of them, only he 
declared to Ged, and upon his honour, he 
never would allow a thimblefull of water to 
come out of them, in respect of a sup ne- 
ver going in. And there they are to this 
day ; a great job, by Jagers; why would'nt 
they?’ 


* Sir J., afterwards Lord de B——. It is 
curious to observe, that the lowest classes of the 
population of Dublin are perfectly acquainted 
with the jobbing systems, under which al! pub- 
lic transactions are effected in that metropolis - 
they also discuss them with a mixture of humony 
and anger that is extremely characteristic. 
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«“ The gentlemen, in their way to their 
hotel, in Sackville-street, now passed through 
that line of the Irish metropolis, which 
brings within the compass of a coup d’a@il 
some of the noblest public edifices and spa- 
cious streets to be found in the most leading 
cities of Europe. All, however, was still, 
silent, and void. The guide, walking pa- 
rallel to the travellers, with his eye furtively 
glancing on them, evidently watched the 
effect which the beauty of his native city, 
(a beauty of which he was singularly 
proad,) made upon their minds ; and when 
they had reached that imposing area, which 
includes so much of the architectural ele- 
gance and social bustle of Dublin, the area 
flanked by its silent senate-house, and com- 
manded by its venerable university, he 
= as if from weariness, leaned his 

urthen against the college ballustrade, and 
drew upon the attention of the strangers, 

who also voluntarily halted to look around 
them,) by observing, as he pointed to the 
right, ‘That's the ould parliament-house, 
Sir. Why, then, there was grate work go- 
ing on there oncet, quiet and aisy as it stands 
now, the cratur! grate work shure enough ! 
and there’s the very lamp-post I climbed up 
the night of the Union. Och! then you'd 
think the muriker of the world was in it: 
and so it was, shure enough—that’s of Ire- 
Jand, your honour; God help her. And 
there we were, from light to light, and long 
after, —- ay, and praying too, and 
grate pelting, shurely, when they came out, 
the thieves that sould us fairly. And troth, 
if we'd have known as much as we know 
now, it isn’t that a-way they'd have got off. 
And never throve from that hour, nor cared 
to cry ‘ the Freeman's,” and the parliament 
debates not in it, nor counsellor Grattan. 
Och, the trade was ruined entirely; and 
from that day to this, never hawked the bit 
of paper, nor could raise a tinpenny, only 
just on errands, long life to your honours ; 
and that’s what the Union has brought us 
to; and sorrow paper they need print at 
all, atall, now, only in respect of the paying 
board, and counsellor Gallagher's iligant 
speeches.’ 

«¢¢ And what use is made of that magnifi- 
cent buyilding?’ asked Mr. De Vere, who 
stood gazing upon it with evident admira- 
tion. 

«¢¢ What use is it they make of it? your 
honour; why then, sorrow a use in life, 
only a bank, Sir; the bank of Ireland ; what 
less use could they make of it? And for all 
that,’ added the guide, significantly, < it 
cost a power to make it what it is.’ ”’ 

* * * * * 

“ The gentlemen at length reached their 
hotel, which might have been taken for 
what it had once been, the splendid man- 
sion of a resident nobleman, but for the 


* ¢ One of the most spirited, popular, and best 
conducted papers in the empire.” 
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show-board, which designated its present 
public use and object. 

“The capital of Ireland, since the Union, 
has become a mere stage of passage to such 
of its great landholders as occasionally visit 
the kingdom for purposes of necessity. — 
They consider this beautiful city only asa 
pendant to Holyhead; and take up their 
on pee | lodging to await the caprice of 
wind and tide, in those mansions where a 
few years ago they spent a large part of 
their great revenues, drawn from their na- 
tive soil. The bill that defrays the expense 
of a dinner at an inn, thus acquits their 
debt to the country from which they derive 
their all, which they dislike to visit, and are 
impatient to quit.’ 


At the hotel the strangers learned that 
each was destined to the south of Ire- 
land, and agreed to proceed in company, 
a part of their route. They departed, 
taking the way to their carriage through 
Jiles of beggars, and traversing a contigu- 
ous country, where the population is di- 
vided between presumptive enemies and 
rebel subjects—subjects kept in awe by 
**an army of occupation,” inhabiting nu- 
merous barracks conveniently stationed ; 
and exhibiting a jail, on which was placed 
an object sufficiently expressive of a san- 
guinary government. 


“ The Commodore, as he alighted, raised 
his eyes to the point at which the postillion’s 
whip was directed, and beheld a human 
head, bleached and shining in the noon-day 
sun beam. Such are the objects still exhib- 
ited in Ireland, as monuments of times of 
terror, to feed the vindictive spirit of an irri- 
tated people ; announcing triumph to one 
party, and subjection to another.” 


The effects of this policy are rendered 
equally obvious, by considering either the 
actual state of its subjects, or by com- 
paring their present condition with former 
periods. As the elder traveller turned 


* “Tt is very extraordinary that in this lar 
and populous city, (Dublin,) there should 
such an almost total want of good inns for the 
accommodation of travellers and strangers.”— 
A Letter fAom Ireland, by J. Bush, 1764. 

“ Thirty years ago there was but one hotel in 
Dublin: nor was there occasion for more. The 
nobility and gentry came from their seats at 
once to their mansions in the capital. When, 
however, the seat of honourable ambition, and 
the means of raising a fortune and name, were 
removed to another kingdom, it is natural that 
the rank and talent of the cquatry should emi-. 
grate.” 
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his attention to the aspect of the country, 
it was thus it appeared to his perceptions : 


« He turned his eyes to the peasant’s hut ; 
it was the model of the ‘mere Lishman’s’ 
hovel, as if rose amidst scenes of desolation 
duriug the civil wars of Elizabet!rs reign. 
was the same described by William Lithgow, 
the Scotch pilgrim, the noted traveller of 
that remote day. ‘.2 fabrick erected in a 
single frame of sinoke-lorn straw, erect, long 
pricked turf, and rain-dropping wattles ; 
where, in foul weather, ils master can scarcely 


find adry part to repose his sky-buplized head 


upon. 

“ He beheld the tenant of this miserable 
dwelling working on the reads, toiling in 
the ditches labouring in the fields; with an 
expression of lifeless activity marking his 
exertions, the result of their deep-felt inade- 
quacy: his gaunt athletic frame was meagre 
and fleshless, his colour livid, his features 
sharpened ; his countenance, readily bright- 
ening into smiles of gayety or derision, ex- 
pressed the habitual influence of strong dark 
passions. ‘The quick intelligence of his care- 
ess glances mingled with the lurking sly- 
ness of distrust—the instinctive self-defence 
of conscious degradation. He beheld mul- 
titudes of half-naked children, the loveliness 
of their age disiigured by squalid want, and 
the filthy drapery of extreme poverty, idle 
and joyless, loitering before the cabin door, 
or tullowing in the train of a mendicant mo- 
ther, whose partner in misery lad gone to 
seek employment from the English harvest, 
where his hire would be paid with the smile 
of derision, and where he would be expected 
to excite laughter by his blunders, who 
might well command tears by his wretched- 
ness. 

“JT the proclaimed districts, the misery 
of the peasant population was most conspi- 
cuous. For he to whom 


* The world was no friend, nor the world’s law,’ 


might well set both at defiance. The forfeit 
of life could be deemed but a small penalty 
to him, who in preserving it, ¢sheweth a 
greater necessity he hath to live, than any 
pleasure he can have in living.’ 

The few vehicles, public or private, ob- 
servable on the high roads, the total absence 
of a respectable yeomanry, marked the 
scantiness of a resident gentry, and the 
want of that independent class, ‘a coun- 
try’s boast and pride.’ Yet many stately 
edifices, the monuments of ancient splen- 
dour or modern taste, rose along the way ; 
the former in ruins, the latter almost inva- 
riably unfinished. The castle of the ancient 
chief, and the mansion of the existing land- 
lord, were alike desolated and deserted.— 
Town succeeding town, marked the influ- 
ence and power of the great English pala- 
tines, who drew their wealth and luxury 
froma land, to which, like their forefathers, 


for generations back, they were strangers , 
and the name and arms of the English no- 
bility, suspended over inns, emblazoned 
over court-houses, and fixed in the walls of 
churches, or shining above their altars, 
marked the extensive territories of these de- 
scendants of the undertakers, and grantees 
of the Flizabeths, the James’s, and the 
Charles’s. The surface of the country, as if 
appeared, contained the leading facts of its 
history, and those who ran might read.” 

The mght found the travellers at a little 
inn in the village of Holy Cross, so named 
from the ruins of an abbey, one of the few 
remains of religious antiquity in Ireland. 
We had forgotten to relate, that previous 
to their departure from Dubiin, they en- 
countered a formidable old lady, who pro- 
posed to make a third party in the chaise, 
offered the gentlemen a religious tract, 
and proposed to accommodate her magpie 
on the outside. This proffered favour 
was declined; but the remembrance of 
the old lady haunted Mr. De Vere during 
the whole day, and he was more occupied 
with Mrs. Mary Magillicuddy’s red nose, 
than with any other image, and shuddered 
with most fastidious abhorrence as her 
chaise passed them towards the close of 
the day. 

At Ifoly Cross the gentlemen visited 
the abbey, and as they lingered and mo- 
ralised among its ruins, the younger re- 
membered that seven years before, he 
had found, as he sauntered in the pre- 
cincts of a Spanish convent, a mistress, 
who belonged to the convent, and whom 
he regretted as the victiin of a broken 
heart. As he was relating his romantic 
adventure, a short wild laugh succeeded 
to a soft sigh which had once before in- 
terrupted the narration. In vain did he 
search for the intruder; none could be 
found—and the two friends returned to 
the inn with awakened and unsatisfied 
curiosity. At the next stage to Hely 
Cross, they took possession of a decayed 
vehicle, bearing the motto and crest of 
an Irish nobleman, Fitzadelm, marquis of 
Dunore, and proceeded over the moun- 
tains called Gatries, upon a road begun 
but not finished by this same marquis. 
At a little mountain house called Lis-na- 
sleugh, they were detained for the night. 
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“ The little inn of Lis-na-sleugh, or the 
house of the was the genuine pro- 
totype of all such inns in the remote eross- 
roads, Or mountain roads ta Ireland ; and 
the Kitehea, as is usual in such places, was 
equally the receptacle of the guest and the 
beegar; of those who could and those who 
could not pay for atemporary shelter. The 
eaitien doorolthis hospitable apartment was 
undulating and broken ; a low mud wall with 
an apertare in it to see through, screened the 
fire-place from the door; and the capacious 
heavih, lined with a stone bench, alforded 
a comloriabvle retreat to the chilled or wea- 
ried traveller. It was now occupied by a 
hagged, worn-out looking person, who re- 
peatedly drank froma noggin of water be- 
side him. Above the bright clear fire of 
mountain turf, built upon the floor, hung 
suspended an imimense iron cauldron, filled 
With potatoes, not boiling, bat boiled and 
drying. (5) In an angle of the kitchen, 


(5) This trish Moarmife formerly, and even 
Within these twenty years, Was open to any 
hand its plentiful contents might tempt. Now, 
however, the potato has risen im value with 
the inerease of wretchedness, and ef that, one 
meal a day is often with duiieculty procured.— 
{fn the summer of 1817, the author being in the 
country, within twelve miles of Dublin, ona vi- 
sit at the seat of a person of rank, frequently 
observed that when the twelve o'clock bell rung 
to send the labourers home to dinner, they lav 
down inthe dry ditches. On inquirmg into the 
eause of a circumstance so unusual, she was 
informed, both by the peasants and their over- 
seers, that being unable to procure more than 
one meal of potatoes, (taken only with salt and 
water,) they preferred having that meal at night. 
Even this wretched supper is extremely scanty. 
Formerly potatoes (always the principal, or ra- 
ther exclusive food) were suiliciently abundant 
in the poorest families. Now the father, or 
head of the family, is obhged to portion them 
out with great precision, lest an excess to-day 
should produce want to-morrow. E-ven in the 
neighbouring counties ot the metropotis the unfor- 
tunate wretches are seen searching the ditches for 
offals or cresses and many, tothe author's know- 
ledge, when she visited Munster in 1817, sup- 
ported themselves by living on cabbage stalks 
thrown out from the great house of which slie 
was guest. ‘To such sufierers imprisonment, or 
death, can have but few terrors. In Dublin, 
persons, male and female, have been known 
lately to commit small depredations tor the pur- 
pose of being sent to jail, where shelter, with 
bread and water, was provided for them ‘Two 
young women, lately brought before a most 
respectable police magistrate, in Dublin, as- 
signed the above reason for breaking windows. 
A days back, July 1818, eight bun- 
‘red persons presented themselves to the Men. 
dicity Society of Dublin, to obtain any labour 
that could be procured theim at the rate of six- 
pence per day. Suchisthe flourishing state 
of Ireland,’ so often vaunted by Euglish ofii- 
cial visiters, who drive rapidly through the 
country, and are swmptuously entertained by 
the Irish officials, from whom they learn the 
‘title they return to describe.” 


over a three-legged table, and a little pewter 
vessel filled with whiskey, sat two travel- 
lers; one of them, by the pack which lay 
at his feet, a pedlar: the other, ill-looking 
and poorly clad; both earnestly convers- 
ingin Trish. Beside the fire-place, on an 
old settle, were seated two females; one 
with her long Lrish frize cloak, and the 
hood drawn oyer her face, exhibited her 
warmly-mittened hands to the fire, towards 
which she was turned. The other, stately 
and erect, her round figure covered inan old 
fashioned travelling cloak, and her head 
enveloped in that curious coiffure made and 
called after the head of a French carriage, 
and not many years back worn in Ireland 
under the name of acalesh. From the su- 
peviority of their appearance, they were 
assigned by the strangers to the chaise, 
whieh stood atthe door on their arrival, and 
seemed but just to have preceded them.” 


The postillion, calied Owny the Rabragh, 
is an Trishman of sutire Lumour, and is re- 
markable for having escaped the fanes 
of the law, through the influence of his 
fuster sister, a certain countess of Clan- 
case, known in that country as the Ban 
Ticrna, or female chief; and who was 
so great a benefactress to the poor, that 
they often celebrated her charities over 
their whiskey. At the inn of Lis-na-sleugh 
was advertised the sale of a family man- 
sion of bitzadelm, and thither the travel- 
lers proposed going as a matter of curi- 
osity. Previous to this excursion the el- 
der gentleman held some discourse apart 
withthe bacet,a beggar at Lis-na-sleugh, 
who had mentioned, that he once carried 
to a schoolmaster of the neighbourhood a 
chill, who, if he were alive, would be 
heir to the estate of Fitzadelm. Nothing 
of nute happened at the inn, but the dis- 
covery that the female hidden in the ca- 
lesh was Mrs. Magillicuddy. The ap- 
proach to the neglected domain of Fitz- 
adelm, indicated the same habits of the 
people, and the same wants Conspicuous 


throughout the journey. 
The seanty and miserable population 
which appeared in the neighbourhood of 


the once princely Court ot Pitzadelm, was 


appropriately wretched and neglected.— 
From afew mud-built hats, raised against 
the park wall, vecasionally issued a child or 
a pig, while the head of its squatid mistress 
appeared for a moment through the cloud of 
smoke which streamed froin the door, and 
The long and 


then suddenly retreated. 
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broken road which wound round the wall, 
seemed to lengthen as the travellers pro- 
ceeded ; and they stopped to inquire the 
way to the nearest approach of a poor man 
who was driving a lamb with 2 straw rope 
round its leg. The man pointed to a winding 
in the road, and directed them to the ruined 
gates of the principal entrance: he then 
took up the wearied lamb on his shoulders, 
and proceeded sullenly on. 

<¢¢ The cratur!’ said the driver, who was 
now walking beside his horses, as were also 
the gentlemen: ‘God help him! he is now 
going allthe way to Ballinispig fair with 
that bit of alamb ; eight good long miles, 
and may be it won’t bring him over three 
tin-pinnies.’ 

““¢ There is,’ said the Commodore, ‘ a 
mixture of indolence and laboriousness in 
these miserable people that is singular; they 
have neither the activity of savages nor the 
industry of civilization. They want energy 
for the one, and motive for the other.’ ”’ 


The strangers learned, when they had 
entered the deserted mansion, that it was 
to be exhibited by the housekeeper, nick- 
pamed Protestant Moll, and in her the 
luckless Mr. De Vere recognised that ob- 
ject of his admiration, Mrs. Magillicuddy, 
though her head was bound up in a stock- 
ing, and her great nose hidden by some 
brown paper, applied to a hurt she had 
received in a late stage of her recent 
journey. Under the guidance of this 
lady they explored the house, till they 
came (o a room adorned by many decay- 
ing pictures. One of these represented 
the Black Baron of Dunore, and another 
his brother and successor, the Red Baron. 
Mrs. Magillicuddy was chiefly eloquent 
upon the subject of her conversion, and 
the gentlemen gladly released themselves 
from this topic when she proposed to go 
for some keys which she could not find in 
her pockets. She was scarcely gone 
when the sound of a seraphic voice greet- 
ed the rapt ears of the strangers. The 
strain came—whence? no searching could 
find; and the good lady never returned 
to ai in the discovery, but unfairly made 
prisoners of her guests. They could not 
break locks, but they contrived to open 
windows, and out they jumped; looking 
every where for the driver and the equip- 
age, but all was vanished except the bag- 
gage, Kindly left behind, and a little 
horse which the Commodore had purcbas- 


Marcu, 


ed at Lis-na-sleugh. All this was quite 
inexplicable ; but here the travellers part, 
Mr. De Vere sailing down the neighbour- 
ing river, and his friend trotting off upon 
his hobby. 

The Commodore soon met with an old 
antiquary scraping a rock to bring out an 
inscription. This personage has none of 
that hallowed venerable interest about 
him, which characterizes ‘‘ old Mortali- 
ty,” though his occupation resembles that 
of the Scottish wanderer. It may be 
that the thought of the latter never en- 
tered lady Morgan’s mind, though he 
was presented to ours; and that Ireland 
really furnishes the prototype of Terence 
Oge O’Leary. This O’Leary was the 
very schoolmaster to whom the Baccah 
had carried the young son of the black 
Baron. O'Leary at first seemed to re- 
cognize an old acquaintance, but the 
Commodore disclaimed the honour of 
knowing him; and after a little mystical 
discourse on the part of the old man, he 
proceeded on horseback by the side of 
the stranger, and informed him of the 
history of the land before them. The 
tract in view he said, once formed part 
of the principality of Macarthy More, 
whose first sovereign was Florence Ma- 
carthy. He was elected to his authority in 
1599; and one of his successors had since 
forfeited the estate, which was afterwards 
bestowed on an English lord, the Mar- 
quis Dunore, The first of the family only 
had lived in Ireland, though the present 
Marquis once proposed to take up his re- 
sidence at the castle, but never accom- 
plished his intention. In the vicinity of 
the castle was an ecclesiastical ruin call- 


Monaster-ny-oriel, not wholly dilap- 


idated, in which dwelt Father O’Sullivan, 
a Catholic priest, and where Florence 
O'Leary kept his academy of “ larned 
runagates.” With the pedagogue the 
Commodore took up his abode as “a 
lover of learning and retirement.’’ O’ 
Leary was induced to receive his tenant 
by a mysterious letter, fixed to the latch 
of his door, announcing the design of a 
stranger to come into the country, to cir- 
cumyent a certain venal faction carried 
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on by an iniquitous race, of the name of 
Crawley. The seal of the billet ‘ bore 
the figure of a child, plucking the thorns 
from a rose, with the motto: 


Sou utile aind a que bricando.”’* 


O’Leary’s tenderness for his young 
ward whom he had long since lost, is 
rather more pleasing than his genealogi- 
cal history of the Macarthies; and thus he 
expressed it, as he observed his guest to 
notice an object once cherished by the 
favourite child. 


old, and apparently very feeble eagle, 
with a leather collar round his leg, and 
fastened by a chain to a fragment of the 
ruin, attracted the stranger’s attention.— 
O'Leary paused also, clasped his hands, and 
sighed ; exclaiming, 

‘“ ¢ You are not long for this world, my 
Cumha, honey, and leaves your bit of food 
for the sparrows, my poor bird, that daren’t 
come near you oncet, my king of the moun- 
tains.’ 

*¢ «He looks very sick, and J think dy- 
ing. 
i? ‘Oh! musha, the pity of him! He’s ould 
and desolate like myself. Its twenty years 
and more since he came home to me in 
Dunkerron ; and when he came in, with 
his looks all on tire, as he was wont after 
being out all day, Terence, my ould lad, 
says he, for that’s a be he had of calling 
me, that’s he that brought me the eagle, Sir, 
he that had the eye of the eagle, and the 
spirit of an eagle ; Terence, my ould lad, 
I have brought you another pet says he —Do 
you mind, your honour, marking the word 
another, and maning himself to be one, the 
sowl! Have you, my lord, says I, for 
though he was then left to perish by his own 
kin, and was sharing my bit and sup, in the 
wilds of Kerry, I always called him my 
ford, as he was, or would have been; and 
did so that day ’bove all others, for he had 
scarcely a skreed of his ould red jacket left 
on him; and called him my lord in regard 
of the jacket. Have you, my lord, says 
i; and Terence, says he, you'll be kind to 
this eaglet, (and it was fluttering on his left 
arm, With its blue bill and golden eye,) you 
will be kind to it for my sake, and I'll tell 
you why, Terence, says he, leaning his 
right arm on mine, looking with his smile, 
his mother’s smile, in my face. The poor 
bird has been driven from its parents’ nest, 
says he, I found it fluttering on a bare rock 
exposed and perishing. For it is the nature 
of the eagle to chase away its young, when 
unable to supply its own wants. For want, 
Terence, says he, may overcome evena pa- 
rent’slove. The tears stood in his eyes as he 


* Tam useful in sportivencss.”’ 
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spoke, for it was his own story, plaze your 
honour, and it wasn’t with a dry cheek I 
heard him. And yet, says he, cheering up 
and placing the fine young eaglet on the 
ground, the eagle is a noble bird, Terence, 
and even this poor fellow may yet soar 
high ; though it isn’t under the parent’s wing 
he'll imp his flight. Them were his words 
if I was dying, and that was great speaking 
fora boy of twelve years old.’” 

Next follows the history of the Craw- 
leys, a worthless and detestable family, 
without any good or agreeable qualities, 
and exerting a most destructive influence 
upon all about them. 

Miss Anne Clotworthy Crawley is 
the nucleus round which all the rest of 
the tribe are congregated; and as they 
are prime movers in the tale, they must 
be introduced. Miss Crawley is the most 
harmless of the family; she is an old 
maid, whose earthly loves having all fail- 
ed, is left only to heavenly things as a 
refuge to disappointed affections; and 
though her worldly passions are as much 
alve as ever, she wears a methodistical 
livery, and converses principally upon 
the divinity of her school; however, she 
still cultivates some superficial literature, 
and trivial accomplishments, so as at once 
to gratify her own spiritual pride, and the 
petty vanity of her family. Miss Craw- 
ley presides over the household of her 
elder brother, Mr. Darby Crawley. Mr. 
Darby Crawley and his two brothers, Mr. 
Sergeant, and Mr. Commissioner Craw- 
ley, were sons of a former agent of the 
Dunore family, the foundation of whose 
fortunes was laid by this agency; and 
out of this productive mine, Mr. Darby 
Crawley still continues to draw much of 
his resources. The influence which mo- 
ney, cunning, and the extensive trust of 
land at his disposal, gave to this gentle- 
man, enables him to obtain the various 
functions of magistrate, county treasurer, 
land jobber, road maker, attorney at law, 
landlord, and militia commandant; and all 
the privileges and powers annexed to these 
offices he abuses ;—extorting money trom 
the poor, demanding services of them, de- 
nying redress to their injuries, fomenting 
their quarrels, multiplying suspicions and 
accusations against them; abetting impri- 
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sonments, transportations, and the whole 
coercive system. And he does all this 
with impunity and success. Mr. Craw- 
loy’s three sons are educated in the prin- 
ciples of this worthy parent, and com- 
pletely qualified to follow his example; 
though having come into life under more 
favourable circumstances than their fa- 
ther, they are rather less illiterate, but 
no less conceited. Indeed a mutual coin- 
pact of flattery cherishes the common 
stock of wamty, the father admiring 
his dear sons for their accomplishments, 
and the sons honouring the father for his 
success in the world. 

In the advertisement which the Com- 
modore had observed at the inn, of the 
intended sate of Court Fitzadelm, terms 
were referred to Darby Crawley, Esq. 
The Commodore having a purpose of lis 
own in the application, went to Mount 
Crawley to learn the conditions of the 
sale. Whether the estate was really :o 
be sold is ambiguous ; but that it certairly 
was not, to any resident proprietor inde- 
pendent of the intriguing Crawleys, was 
obvious to the Commodore. This he 
tearns at a most stupid family dinner given 
at Mount Crawley; and learns also that 
ihe Crawleys were disconcerted by this 
little check of his presence and avowed 
intentions, to their machinations; and 
saw that they were yét more embarrassed 
by a letter of the Dowager Marchioness 
of Dunore, expressing her intention to 
come immediately to the castle of Dunore, 
to aid by her presence the election of 
lord Adelm Fitzadelin to a seat in parlia- 
ment. Though professedly in the inte- 
rests of the Dunore family, the secret 
view of the Crawley’s, was to turn the 
election, by some acts of their own, to 
Mr. Conway Townsend Crawley, the 
youngest son of this hopeful race; com- 
monly distinguished by his father 2s Coun- 
sellor Con; a political pandar, a misera- 
ble time-server, and an egregious, fa- 
shionable pedant, who deceived weak 
men into confidence, and foolish women 
to admiration; who was the boast of the 
family and the darling “ slaye” of his 
dear aunt—so she calls him. 
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Next coines the reception of the Mar- 
chioness of Duvore and her party. The 
Crawleys illuminate Mount Crawley. go 
in a body to meet her retinue, and are ac- 
companied by a clamorous legion of Trish 
peasants exulting in the anticipation of a 
benefactress, and expressing that devo- 
tion of admiration, which the lowest class 
in Ireland feel for the representatives of 
an ancient and noble house. Lady Du- 
nore had neitier an enlarged understand- 
ing nor a feeling heart; and tiie fashion- 
able friends who accompanied her, were 
just as selfish and frivolous as she. The 
whole company were at first a little alarm- 
ed, and then amused by the noisy and 
characteristic joy of the rustics; but ea- 
sily convinced by the generous Mr. Craw- 
ley, that notwithstanding the demonstra- 
tions of affection, the very men would 
not scruple to sacrifice the life of a su- 
perior ‘‘ twenty times over.” 

Lady Dunore’s party forms a most in- 
sipid group, no way improved by the ad- 
ditional society of all the Crawleys; one 
rational and respectable being, an uncle 
of her Ladyship, found a place in this 


circle. 


«Mr. Daly, now in his 70th year, of an an- 
cient Irish family, which, for two centuries, 
had represented their native country, a pri- 
vy-counsellor of forty years standing, and 
one of the small minority which went out 
on tie occasion of the Union, was in per- 
son, character, and manners, a genuine 
epitome of the ancient Irish gentleman.— 
He preserved, even at his advanced age, 
that species of chivalrous gallantry in his 
manners, which not long since distinguish- 
ed the gentry of the country, and which 
sent them forth to foreign courts, the most 
accomplished cavaliers of their day, orasa 
monarch, who was himselt a fine gentle- 
man, named them, ‘ the fiest gentlemen in 
Europe. ‘Time, which had shed its snows 
on the venerable head of Hyacinth Daly, 
had not ‘thinned his flowing hair,’ which 
he still wore dressed with infinite care, and 
precisely as he had worn it forty-four years 
before, when he first took his place in the 
frish House of Commons. ‘This luxuriant 
coiffure raised itself above a forehead un- 
furrowed and fair as the brow of youth, 
and strongly contrasted with eyes and eye- 
brows, dark and unchanged in hue or lustre. 
The beautiful person of Mr. Daly, and it was 
genuine Irish beauty, had, like his spirits, 
retained much of its freshness and vigour ; 
and nothing seemed changed by time, but 
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those hopes, with which he had entered life, 
and which had the independence of his 
country for their object.” 


Lady Dunore was the daughter of this 
gentleman’s sister, and he loved her for 
the sake of her mother. The Earl of 
L Lady Dunore’s father, had re- 
fused his consent to her marriage with 
the tlonourable General Fitzadeim, the 
younger of two brothers, whose father, 
the “larquis of Dunore, still lived, and 
who sought her hand to obtain the im- 
mense friune to which she was sole heir- 
ess. Bui the obstinate and blind young 
lady. chose to accept the pretended lover, 
from the motive of self-will principally ; 
and suffered for the want of tenderness 
and the want of money, till the death of 
her father and that of the Marquis Du- 
nore and his sons united the property of 
all in herself, and her two sons; the elder 
of whom wus become hopelessly insane, 
and the younger now abroad, employed 
his mother’s present cares and efforts. 

Lady Dunore once proposing to can- 
vass among the freeholders, as much to 
divert ennui as to advance the election, 
was accumpanied by the two Mr. Craw- 
leys in her expedition, which was so di- 
rected, as to create as much disgust as 
possible in the fastidious lady’s mind, 
against her tenantry; the object of the 
Crawleys being to keep these poor peo- 
ple wholly in their power, and to prevent 
if possible, any more visits to Ireland 
that might interfere with it. Lady Du- 
nore’s carriage was ordered to such a 
dangerous and unfrequented road as to 
excite much alarm, and the commands of 
ihe lady to her driver might have endan- 
gered the whole party, had not the spi- 
rited and timely aid of a certain Padreen 
Gar, assisted the coachman, and relieved 
all apprehension. Lady Dunore was 
loud in the poor Padreen’s praise, and 
declared her admiration for the whole 
race of Irish peasantry. 

Here was a defeat, and a fresh call for 
new devices. Lady Dunore soon re- 
ceives an anonymous letter assuring her 
that the spirit of rebellion was fermenting 
in secret, hinting at the horrors of attack 
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and assassination—declaring that Padreen 
Gar’s feigned assistance was only a plan 
to surprize her carriage, which was frus- 
trated by the presence of the two Craw- 
leys—that a plot was now in agitation 
between Padreen Gar and certain asso- 
ciates of his, called Padreen Gar Boys. 
to meet at the holy-well of the neigh- 
bouring village of Ballydab on St. Gob- 
nate’s eve, and thence to make an attack 
on Dunore Castle. 

Lady Dunore who enjoyed all manner of 
excitement, liked these terrors, so oppor- 
tunely produced for prevention; and im- 
mediately consulted her good friends 
about suitable measures for the detection 
and punishment of the enemy. The 
Crawleys advised that on the night speci- 
fied, the incendiary and his party should be 
arrested at Ballydab, and brought to the 
castle where previous totheircommitment 
to prison, their countenances and appear- 
ance would go far to establish their guilt 
or innocence. ‘This little self-constituted 
court was quite consonant to Lady Du- 
nore’s love of authority and adventure. 
St. Gobnate’s eve was a few days dis- 
tant, and the interval was employed by 
the Crawleys in prepossessing the judg- 
ment and awakening the fears of Lady 
Dunore, by all manner of details printed 
and oral, concerning the atrecitics of 
Irish rebels. 


‘« Meantime the rumour of an insurrection 
had been spread through the town of Du- 
nore, and bad reached the steward’s room 
and servants’ hall of the castie ; whence it 
ascended to the drawing-room, where some 
laughed and some trembled atit. Although 
Lady Dunore and the Crawleys preserved a 
profound silence on the subject, it was un- 
derstood that a party of the New-Town 
Mount Crawley supplementary auxiliary 
legion occupied the flank towers of the 
castle every night after sun-set. Expresses 
had been forwarded to Dublin, and many 
of the English servants had applied for 
leave to return to their native country.—- 
What, however, had spread the greatest 
consternation in the neighbourhood, was, 
that ‘ference Oge O'Leary’s house had been 
entered by constables, his papers seized, 
and otficers of justice stationed to arrest any 
persons found lurking about the cemetry of 
the Monaster-ny-oriel. O'Leary himself 
escaped by being absent on some of his 
usual antiquarian researches.”’ 
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We have not particularly noticed the 
members of Lady Dunore’s party, pre- 
cisely because they are not worth notic- 
ing for any merit they have; but it may 
not be amiss to mention two of them, as 
possessing a little more vivacity than the 
rest. Lord Frederick Eversham is a 
young nobleman attached to the vice- 
regal establishment in Dublin; has lived 
in Paris; is a great talker; styles Ire- 
land the celestial empire; gives to the 
elder Crawley the order of the yellow 
button, and to Counsellor Con, that 
of the peacock’s feather. Lord Rosbrin 
isa mad-cap, with his head full of thea-v 
tricals, and his conversation of nonsense. 
In what manner these visitors treated 
Lady Dunore’s fears, as well as their gc- 
neral frivolity, is exhibited on the morn- 
ing which preceded St. Gobnate’s eve. 


« On that day, observed in the country as 
the feast of St. Gobnate, Lady Dunore des- 
cended earlier than usual into the breakfast 
room, her clreek flushed, and her eye wan- 
dering : she was also dressed in black, as 
was usual with her when under the influence 
of grief or anxiety. She spoke little, and 
refused to breakfast, alleging that she had 
been drinking gunpowder tea since daylight. 
She was restless and unquict, appeared and 
disappeared like a phantom, despatched 
note after note to Mr. Crawley, and seemed 
so agitated by ill suppressed emotions, that 
Lord Frederick, who was sipping his caffe 
au lait, and reading a French novel, at last 
inquired of her, in his usual tone of affec- 
tation, ‘ Mais qu’est ce qu’il ya dunc, belle 
Chatelaine ?? What is the matter my mar- 
chioness? Are the reports we have heard 
of incipient rebellion in the celestial em- 
pire really true, or are‘they only got up by 
the chop-mandarins for their own special 
purposes? I dare say that professeur de ba- 
vardisse, Duke Conway Townsend Crawley, 
of the peacock’s feather, is at the bottom of 
allthis; or that my own ching-foo, of the 
yellow button, is amusing himself with a 
plot, like the honest gentleman that got his 
own effigy shot at, to alarm the sleeping 
sensibility of the lenient government peo- 
ple at the castle.* Now pray speak: are 
we to be roasted a la mode [relandaise be- 
fore a slow fire, like so many chesnuts, or 
spitted like the children in the old rebellion, 
like so many snipes—Voyons donc!’ 

_ © Here Lord Frederick was interrupted 
by the loud stamping of feet outside the door, 
which was suddenly burst open, and Lord 


* « Fact—the ingenious party was a magis- 
trate, and proh pudor, a clergyman.” 
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Rosbrin, in his black velvet Hamlet suit, 
which he had been trying on before he 
dressed, with wild looks and wilder voice, 
rushed in, crying out— 


‘ Oh! horror, horror, horror, tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee !’ 


‘«« Lady Dunore shrieked. Lord Frederick 
laughed to hysterics, and Messrs. Heneage 
and Pottinger stood aghast. Mr. Daly, who 
had been hitherto quietly reading the Eng- 
lish papers, now started up astonished, ex- 
claiming with vivacity : 

Why, are you all mad! what is the 
matter Rosbrin, see, you have frightened 
the ladiesto death. What isthe matter ©’ 

“<¢ What is the matter 2’ reiterated Lord 
Rosbrin, seizing the well remembered lines 
of Macduff, ‘why confusion is the mat- 
ter.’ 


‘ Confusion has made his master-piece, 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Temple, and stolen theace—’ 


¢ Murder said Mr. Daly, shuddering 

“¢ Stolen! stolen what?’ interrupted Lord 
Frederick, becoming suddenly serious. 

** Lady Dunore, now believing that thers 
was reason for her fears, continued to 
scream louder than before ; and Lord Ros 
brin, pointing to a letter he held in his 
hand, observed, with a little paraphrase ir 
his citation, 

‘ Approach this letter, and destroy your sigh! 
With a new gorgon.’ 


‘¢¢ Who is it from?’ said Mr. Daly, snatch- 
ing the letter, and searching for his specta 
cles. 

from ?’ continued Lord Rosbrin, 

pacing up and down the room with frantic. 
ut with theatrical gestures. Tis from the 

meets prompter of Covent Garden Thea- 
re. 


‘ Oh! insupportable, oh heavy hour! 
It should be now an huge eclipse 0’ the sun ;’ 


for oh! my friends, Mrs. Siddons’s point 
lace, Mrs. Siddons’s lace, alas! she has no 
lace! but her point lace that was, and that 
Ishould have worn, is stolen away from her 
dressing-rogm at the theatre; all, all 
gone !’ 


€ Nor left a wreck behind.’ 


«¢ ¢ So,’ said Mr. Daly, much provoked. 
and resuming his newspaper, ‘ so,’ as Mo- 
liere says of his capricious lady, ‘ ou fait la 
sottise et nous sommes les sots.’ 

‘¢ Meantime, Lord Frederick rolled in con- 
vulsions of laughter; Mr. Pottinger and the 
ladies dried their humid eyes ; and Mr. He- 
neage, smelling a flower-box in the window, 
observed, ‘ the mignionette harvest has 
been vastly abundant this year.’ ” 
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A timely visit from two Irish Judges, 
Baron Boulter and Judge Aubrey, gave a 
turn to this affair not exactly within the 


calculation of its projectors. The cha- 
racter of Judge Aubrey is as free from 


Lady Morgan’s faults of delineation as 
any passage we remember in her writ- 


ings. 


“ Judge Aubrey was in character a me- 
lange of those temperaments which produce 
a quick and irritable sensibility, a prompt 
uncalculating sympathy, anda warm deep- 
seated, violent indignation ; qualities which 
form so broad a basis for human excellence, 
while they unfitit fora patient endurance of 
baseness, meanness, and cupidity. These 
were powerfully worked on, and hourly 
called into action, by the political situation 
of a country, which he loved with all the 
fervour of an ancient Roman; and by the 
systematic degradation of a profession, he 
venerated as the guardian of human rights ; 
his bile and his experience increased toge- 
ther; the hopes of the patriot, and the 
health of the man, suffered in equal propor- 
tion ; and the social simplicity and playful 
gayety, which formed the charm of his do- 
mestic hearth, from which the world was 
shut out, deserted him in that public tribu- 
nal, where the liberty he worshipped was 
sacrificed, and the profession he revered was 
debased. 

“Treland, his native country, was his ob- 
ject; he had upheld her cause in the senate, 
until her independence had breathed its last 
gasp; and he retired from the scene of her 
ruin with a minority that might be deemed 
‘ glorious,’ in every sense of the word.— 
Ireland was still his object ; and the lowliest 
of her children found redemption from his 
mercy, solace in his commiseration, and 
relief from bis liberality. From the bench 
he expounded the causes of their crimes, 
while he lamented their effects ; he taught 
while he judged, he wept when he con- 
demned. 

“ From the period of the Union, Judge 
Aubrey had retired from what is called the 
world, from the bustling walks of life, and 
from the giddy round of fashionable circles ; 
living for and witha few, he had for many 
years made no progress in the successive 
modes and jargons of succeeding fashions ; 
and it wasin part to this circumstance that 
he owed much of that peculiar freshness of 
character, and something of that austerity 
of manner, which the friction of society is 
20 apt to efface. This well preserved indi- 
viduality was set off by a peculiar manner, 
idiom, and phrase, which, as well as his 
broad accent, were genuine Irish. To pro- 
found classical reading, and considerable sci- 
entific acquirement, he added an unpre- 
fending simplicity, which is inseparably con- 
nected with the highest order of talent, 
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though so often falsely attributed to medi- 
ocrity and ignorance.” 


Lord Rosbrin, determined to make the 
trial amusing as possible, got up the ar- 
rangement for it, after his own notion of 
that in ‘“* Venice Preserved ;” and the 
wily Crawleys failed not to get into cus- 
tody, and to present at the appointed 
place, a party of men and one woman. 
All the depositions proved nothing, and 
after going through some forms, half lu- 
dicrous and half serious, the Judge dis- 
missed the prisoners. Counsellor Con 
expostulated—he has some further charg- 
es, and entreats that they may be ex- 
amined. The amount of these charges 
were, that in the absence of oid Terence 
O’Leary his papers had been ravaged 
and certain documents found, showing 
that the last Florence Macarthy, Earl of 
Clancare, had returned from exile in 
Spain, and had died in poverty in Ire- 
Jand—that some infatuated people were 
determined to assert the claims to the 
estates—and that a certain Catholic 
Priest meant to assume the Archbishopric 
of Dublin—that, in fact, he had, ina let- 
ter to the late Earl of Clancare, signed 
himself Yo Mateo, Arcobispo de Dublin. 
This conspiracy, so consistent and proba- 
ble, was wonderfully alarming ; but alarm 
was changed to unrestrained laughter by 
the declaration of Judge Aubrey, that 
this, indeed, was in some of its parts a 
genuine plot—the principal misstatement 
being in the date, as it might be found 
inthe annals of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
Counsellor Con rested a good part of the 
plausibility of his scheme, upon the un- 
known Spanish Priest, for such he as- 
sumed as a fact, that the stranger, here- 
tofore called the Commodore, was; and 
having procured some false testimony from 
a certain Mr. James Bryan, obtained, 
upon the strength of it, a warrant from 
Baron Boulter, to apprehend this sus- 
pected person. The actual existence of 
such a person he urged as a confutation 
of Judge Aubrey’s declaration; but at 
that moment Terence O’Leary appeared, 
asserting, that his stolen papers related 
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to the forgotten iisurreciion only; and 
at the same moment the Commevdore Wis 
presented to Baron Boulter, informing 
him that he was prisoner upon the de- 
position of a man who had been pub- 
licly condemned for perjury, and de- 
manding liberty in the name of the law 
and his own innocence. Baron Boulter 
did not retract’ the warrant, and the 
stranger, after a little spirited remon- 
strance, prepared to submit to temporary 
imprisonment, in hones of speedy justice. 
Judge Aubrey pronounced the transaction 
to be illegal, and recommended to the 
stranger to procure bail till it could be 
proved su. At that moment a noble look- 
ing person ca're forward with offered res- 
ponsibility, and the prisoner immediately 
recognised his friend and fellow-traveller 
Mr. De Vere. ‘“ Pray who are you?” in- 
solently demanded young Crawley. 

“7 am Lord Adelm Fitzadelm—Pray 
who are you?” was the rejoinder. We 
are left to imagine the feclings of Mr. 
Crawley. 

Lord Pitzadelm introduced the suppos- 
ed Priest to the company as _ his friend, 
General Fitzwalter, from South America, 
adistinguished officer in the Patriot ser- 
vice. The business of giving bail was 
completed, by forcing the discomfited old 
Crawley to become joint security with 
Lord Fitzadelm. 

The female proves to be no other than 
the celebrated Ban Tierna, who has sul- 
fered herself to be taken prisoner for rca- 
sons of her own, and whom Lady Du- 
nore discovers to be the same Lady Cian- 
eare whom she had known and admired 
in London. After the dispersion of the 
company, the two friends walked out to- 
gether, and Lord Fitzadelm showed to 
Gencral Fitzwalter three letters, with 
the same seal annexed, as to the letter 
once addressed to O’Leary in behalf of 
the General. The first letter was des- 
patched to Portugal, to give informa- 
tion of Lady Dunore’s borough intrigues, 
the second intimated that the writer’s 
abode was near Kilcolman, and the third 
acquainted Lord Fitzadelm that his tra- 
velling companion was General Fitzwal- 
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ter, and that his interference and pre- 
sence were necessary to frustrate the de- 
signs of that gentleman’s enemies. Who 
this secret friend could be, was beyond 
conjecture—neither of the objects of her 
kindness had any clew to discovery. 

The dinners, suppers, and theatrical 
entertainments of Dunore Castle, are 
the most tasteless things in the world.— 
The Ban Tierna, however, gave them 
all the interest they possess. Lord Fitz- 
adelm does not like her, but General 
Pitzwalier becomes absolutely in love 
with her. Lord Fitzadelm once came 
near to the discovery of his unknown cor- 
respondent, having received a summons 
to meet this person at a rock near the 
castle; but his mother interrupted the 
appoimmtment, ard he found at the place 
nothing but a black scarf of Spanish ma- 
nufacture, on which was marked the ini- 
tials I’. M., and onits centre was an 
embroidered red cross. This scarf was 
again lost and found by O’Leary, whe 
informed the General that it must belong 
to a certain Florence Macarthy, acousin 
of Lady Clancare, who had come over 
from Spain, and was now at a convent in 
Tipperary. 

It requires no great penetration to dis- 
cover, that General Fitzwalter was the 
son of the Black Baron Fitzadelm. His 
uncle, the Red Baron, had endeavoured 
to procure his death; but his preserva- 
tion was effected, and when the attempt 
todrown him was made, he was of an age 
to retain a history of his life. He had 
risen*by his bravery and good fortune to 
rank and power, and had now returned 
to Ireland, to prosecute his claims to his 
birthright. A few years before this: pe- 
riod, he had formed a very sudden con- 
nexionin South America. Colonel Ma- 
carthy, an Irish officer, in dying, left to 
his protection a daughter, whom he was 
immediately to have married; but, be- 
fore the ceremony was finished, a sudden 
alarm of the enemy severed him from his 
bride, to whom he had never been re- 
united. This lady was Florence Ma- 
carthy, and this intelligence of Terence 
O’Leary, was the first which her hus- 
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band had received ; and that too, at a time 
when his heart was devoted to another. 
Hle determined, if possible, to brealx this 
tie, and to effect his purpose sought the 
aid of Lady Clancare. Onmaking hera 
visit, he found the Ban Tierna employed 
in setting the example of industry, and 
encouraging the labours of the peasantry. 
The benevolence of her sentiments and 
manners, her beauty, her unprotected 
condition, the mingled liveliness and sad- 
ness of her conversation, inspired a 
stronger passion than ever, in the breast 
of her visiter. Lady Clancare professed 
herself the faithful friend of Florence 
Macarthy, and declared she would hold 
no intercourse with that lady’s husband, 
till she had herself absolved him from 
iis half contracted vow; and she pro- 
mised to carry on a correspondence be- 
tween the General and tiie Nun of Tip- 


The. chject of his affection, and the 
state of his heart at this period, are thus 
described :— 


«The person of Lady Clancare was not 
particularly distinguished by its beauty, 
but it was characteristic. Fresh, healthful, 
and intelligent, she had neither the sym- 
metry of statuary loveliness, nor the bril- 
liant colouring of pictured charms: but she 
was piquante, gracetul, and vivacious : her 
mouth and teeth were well compared by 
O'Leary to those of a young hound ; her 
head was picturesque, and her whole ap- 
pearance the very personification of wo- 
manhood. Silent, and at rest, she was 
searcely distinguishable irom the ordinary 
class of women ; but when her countenance 
was thrown into play, when she spoke 
with the anxiety or the consciousness of 
pleasing, or under the impression of being 
pleased, there was a mobility, a variety of 
expression and colouring, which corres- 
ponded with the vigour, spirit, and energy 
of her extraordinary mind. 

«This indication, which might have re- 
nelled others, was the charm that fascinated 
Fitzwalter. The kindling susceptibility it 
vetrayed harmonized with his own prompt 
and impetuous disposition, bespeaking a 
congeniality of feeling, and a reciprocity 
of intelligence, which he bad never found 
in man, Which he had never sought for in 
woman, and which, whether it took the 
calm and steady form of friendship, or the 
bright intoxicating aspect of love, was still 
the object of his unconscious research, and 
the indispensable ingredient of his perma- 
nent schemes of happiness. Hitherto he 
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had lived unassociated and solitary in the 
midst of the universe ; his deep and lonely 
feelings preyed on a mind left to its own re- 
sources, unanswered, unreciprocated. He 
now tound one like himself, vigorous in in- 
tellect, and rapidin action; full of that life 
and spirit which suited his own habits and 
modes of being ; devoted to that country 
Whose interests was the object of his future 
life ; and droeping like himself, in that fee- 
ble and tutile society, whose very atmos: 
puere is fatal to the elevation of great 
ininds, or the vivacity of lively and ener- 
getic ones. 

_ * This conviction struck at once upon his 
linagination with that force which accom- 
panied allits strong and promptly received 
impressions. It awakened his passions in 
all their natural vehemence; and, impa~ 
tient of all suspense, ill brooking even ine- 
vitable delay, he would have gone at once 
to the ‘head and front’ of his views and 
hopes; he would, in his own language, 
have followed their object ‘from pole to 
pole, overalps and oceans, or have remain- 
ed fixed and rooted to the spot she inhabit- 
ed, wooed her, won her, clung to her, and 
cherished her ;’ and, according to the start- 
ting conclusion of Lord Adelm, ¢ married 
her,’ but that he was already married ; mar- 
ried, at least, he considered himseif in ho- 
nour, in gratitude, until she who shared his 
bondage voluntarily broke it.” 


To ascertain his fate, and to relieve 
lis exquisite suspense, general Fitzwalter 
immediately wrote to bis quondam bride, 
committed the letter to Lady Clancare, and 
to beguile the interyal, passed a few days 
in riding over the neighbouring country. 
On the evening of the fifth day he meets 
the object of all his thoughts, coming 
from a cottage in which an infectious dis- 
ease was raging. This accidental meet- 
ing produces a long conversation, in which 
the Ban Tierna expatiates on the suf- 
fering fondness, the unyielding constancy 
of Florence Macarthy, and in pleading 
for the happiness of the deserted wife, 
she excites a fresh and heightened admi- 
ration, for her own exalted friendship 
and disinterestedness. The only fault 
which the lover had discerned in Lady 
Clancare, was her frivolous participation 
in the amusements and plans of Dunore 
Castle, and her apparent friendship for 
its mistress; but she justified these com- 
pliances upon the ground, that the influ- 
ence which she thus obtained, might di- 
rect the caprices of these unfeeling fa- 
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shionists to the interests of her poor Irish ; 
and she tells General Fitzwalter, that to 
justify her frequent visits to the castle, 
for the promotion of her own purposes, 
she has assumed the story of Florence 
Macarthy, and tells Lady Dunore that she 
has found her lost husband. This pro- 
ceeding is rather ingenious than candid, 
and the prepossession that her good ac- 
tions awakens, is diminished by the in- 
trigue employed to accomplish them. 

General Fitzwalter’s letter was an- 
swered only by a conimunication from 
Lady Clancare. It refused him admit- 
tance to the convent without ‘ special 
invitation ;”? and asserted, that contend- 
ing feelings must awhile delay the deci- 
sion of the lady. Upon the seal of this 
note was the motto, . 


“ Sou utile aind a que Bricando.”’ 


During General Fitzwalter’s excursion, 
the coterie at the castle prepared for a 
great exhibition, assigned different parts 
of * As you like it” among themselves, 
gave that of Rosalind to Lady Clancare, 
and invited the neighbouring gentry to 
admire the display of talent and taste. The 
night came, and with it an apology from 
Lady Clancare, that a sudden illness must 


prevent her from taking her allotted part. 


This made great confusion, but excited 
no concern for the absent suffererin these 
heartless people, Lord Rosbrin assumed 
the character of Rosalind, andin astormy 
night General Fitzwalter stole out to the 
abode of Lady Clancare ; he was met at 
the entrance by Owny the Rabragh, 
bearing a letter to him, giving informa- 
tion from Lady Clancare, that a charge 
of murder was got up, and that his ac- 
cusers were prepared for his arrest on the 
next day. Genera] Pitzwalter proceeds 
to the apartment of the Countess, who 
entertains him, as usual, with the passion 
of Florence Macarthy, and after this re- 
peated experiment declares herself to be 
the identical Jady—thus putting an end 
to a struggle in the mind of a lover, 
which however gratifying it might be toa 
vain woman, could not have beencreated 
and prolonged by an ingenious one, 
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It is almost needless to say, that Mrs. 
Magillicuddy and Lady Clancare are one ; 
that all the sighing, laughing, and sing- 
ing, and all the mystical letters proceed- 
ed from that lady, and that she was easily 
possessed of the intelligence she was at 
the trouble to communicate. The Spa- 
pish Nun of Lord Fitzadelm was the Flo- 
rence Macarthy of the convent. 

The story of the murder for which 
General Fitzwalter was arrested the next 
day, proved to originate in the death of 
a soldier killed in a conflict with some 
Irishmen, in which the General had vainly 
interfered to make peace-—the charge 
was at first supported by a man, who af- 
terwards declared, that his instigator was 
Bryan, the infamous agent of the Craw- 
leys, who had given him fifty pounds. 

All that remains to tell is, that General 
Fitzwalter proyed his claims to the title 
and estates of Dunore—that the Craw- 
leys were degraded as they deserved— 
that Counsellor Con got into Parliament 
in place of Lord Adelm, and that Miss 
Crawley went to live with the Ex-Mar- 
chioness—that it is highly probable the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Dunore are 
vastly happy, and are doing all manner 
of good in Ireland. 7 

This is a long story, written with a poli- 
tical object—a picture of British policy 
and Irish misery. That it exhibits any 
thing new to the world we doubt; that 
the lesson it teaches will reach the hearts 
of legislators, reform the measures of 
local magistrates, exeite the generosity 
of the higher classes, or the humbler 
virtues of the lower, is equally problema- 
tical. Butthatit istrwe, that it describes 
justly a fine country debased by the ac- 
cumulated miseries and oppressions of 
centuries ; that the abuses of office, and 
an honourable profession propagate and 
augment these evils; that property held 
by absentees and managed by sub-agency, 
must keep residents in poverty and sla- 
very, and that this want and subjection. 
must produce despair, neutralize physical 
force, and destroy moral motives, is 
equally obyious and lamentable. 

R. E. 
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Arr. 2. Travels in England, Spain, France, and the Barbary States. By M. M. 
Noan. 8vo. pp. 478. New-York. Kirk and Mercein. 1819. ' 


the lapse ofa few years past, 
we have received from eur public 
officers on foreign stations, or distant voy- 
ages, much valuable addition to the stock 
of our geographical literature. The voy- 
ages of Captain Porter, and the late pa- 
pers presented to the general govern- 
ment by Messrs. Graham, Rodney, and 
Ponisett, may be cited as prominent ex- 
amples. Itis, however, to be regretted, 
that more use has not been made of the 
many opportunities, afforded our diplo- 
matic agents abroad, to collect, arrange, 
and publish important facts, connected 
with the history, manners, and morals, of 
nations which have been accessible only 
to such persons as have been, or are, 
etothed with a public character. 

The publication we have now under 
review, is the only instance in our diplo- 
matic history, where an individual of our 
nation has availed himself of the full be- 
nefits of a foreign and privileged station. 
We have now before us a volume of Tra- 
vels, which opens to our view many sub- 
jects of importance; which awakens the 
recollections of Various epochs in history, 
and recalls to our mind changes of the 
liveliest interest, in the social condition 
of our species ; a retrospection that may 
enable us to “read the future in the 
past.” 

The range of the Travels of M. M. 
Noah led him over the most interesting 
portions of the earth; over the earliest 
and latest seats of civilization, com- 
merce, and political power ; over regions 
possessed by the Phoenicians, Carthage- 
nians, Romans, Saracens, and Arabs ; 
by the Gauls, French, and Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Nations, that for 4000 years have 
had successively the deepest influence in 
the affairs of that part of the world, from 
which we have drawn our moral, politi- 
cal, and religious opinions, and even our 
physical existence. We do not turn our 
mental eye towards the shores of the 
Mediterranean or the English Channel 


from mere curiosity; we do not revisit 
the Gades, Carthage, Tarragona, and 
Marseilles, Paris and London, because 
these places revive the reminiscence of 
past, or exhibit. the centre of intelli- 
gence in the present times; but we fee] 
an interest in what concerns the inhabi- 
tants of those places, also, from a con- 
viction that our moral connection with 
them continues and must endure coeva! 
with the existence of Man. 

We cannot, 4 we were so inclined, 
follow our Traveller through all the va- 
rious vicissitudes of his Tour. Necessa- 
rily much of the volume is occupied 
with that common matter which forms a 
component part of all travels. Our re- 
view will be confined to some leading 
facts, to which we wish to draw the at- 
tention of our readers, more particularly 
than to the general scope of the entire 


work. 


‘¢ We approached Cadiz, which, at a dis- 
tance, appeared to rise, like a confused mass 
of white buildings, from the sea; and, af- 
ter a pleasant voyage of twelve days from 
Falmouth, we anchored in that spacious 
bay. Here commenced another epoch in 
my journey, and another country to exa- 
mine, yet more fruitful im interest than the 
former. We were surrounded by vessels of 
all nations, and particularly by several Ame- 
ricans. To the left as we entered, lay the 
town of Rota; to the right, a long line of 
ramparts, facing the sea; passing low in the 
bay, the forts of Santa Catalina; and be- 
yond them, those of Matagorda, San Lo- 
renzo, and Puntalis. Every thing around 
appeared strongly fortified; the view of ihe 
country was delightful; the air was cool 
and pleasant ; and the lively appearance of 
the city, with its small turrets, white houses, 
spacious buildings, passage boats, and ships 
of war, gave tokens of opulence, impor- 
tance, and comfort. The boat from the 

acket landed us at the quay, without our 
licenaatts which we left for the more tran- 
quil examination of the custom-house offi- 
vers. We passed through a gate, at which 
a sentinel was posted. Here, packages of 
merchandize, barrels of flour, and other 
commodities, were landing from ships in 
the bay. Our led through the market, 
which was held in an open space ; ‘and near 
the walls, I was stunned with cries; Prs- 
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cado, Peseado, screamed the fisherman; To- 
mates, Tomates, Neraujes de Seville, cried 
another ; liere, aman was wheeling a large 
jar, containing water, and inviting the pas- 
sengers to drink, with ‘ aqua fresco. Ca- 
lases, with their horses fantastically deco- 
rated with ribbons, and tinkling with bells, 
were Waiting for afare ; sailors seated at a 
table, eating tried sardinias ; here, a woman 
sold grapes; there, papilitoes, little segars 
of paper, were made ; beggar women ask- 
ing alms in the name of Maria Santissima ; 
all was confusion and crowd, which we, at 
length, bustled through, and got into the 
Callia del Baluarte. 

«* As my visit to England and Spain, were 
both unexpected, | was, consequently, a 
stranger in both countries; and I took the 
liberty of calling on Mr. Hackley, the Ame- 
rican consul, for the purpose of consulting 
with him, on the hest mode of reaching my 
place of destination. 1 found this worthy 
and intelligent officer, disposed to give me 
every facility in his power; and he insisted 
upon my lodging at bis house, assuring me, 
at the same time, that, notwithstanding the 
extent and importance of Cadiz, a good hotel 
was notto be found in the place ; and, that 
the only one which was tolerable, was the 
Vacmics, at that period filled with 
strangers. Such, Mr. THackley observed, 
was the want of accommodation, that the 
supercargoes of vessels generally lodged in 
the houses of the consignees ; and that at 
one time, he had upwards of forty in fa- 
mily. Under such circumstances, | could 
not but accept the hospitable invitation ; 
and my baggage was sent for from the 
packet. [seized uponthe first opportunity to 
stroll through the city, and was particularly 
struck with ifs extreme cleanliness; the 
streets being neatly paved in the centre, 
and having flag-stones for side-waiks. Ca- 
diz may be said to be surrounded by the sea; 
cofaect, it is builton an isthmus, which pro- 
ects considerably towards the sea. There 
isa fine view from the westward. The air 
is mild and balsamic; and the refreshing 
breeze tempers the winter, and moderates 
the excessive heatofstiimmer. The sirocco 
or solano, which is the hot wind from the 
coast of Africa, is felt in the most distress- 
ing manner; the air is burning, a dry mist 
obscures the rays of the sun, and the inha- 
hitants close their doors and windows, to 
exclude the suffocating blast. ‘This wind, 
however, seldom continues more than three 
days ; and is generally succeeded by a plea- 
sant northwest breeze, which seems to re- 
cover animal and vegetable creation, and 
revives and braces the system, which, dur- 
ing the sirocco, is relaxed and neryous.— 
The population of Cadiz, may be estimated 
at 80,000; although, it covers but a small 
space of ground. ‘Che houses are crowded, 
and the streets very narrow; this, however, 
produces one advantage, as it affords a 
shade at any period of the day; and the 
current is drawn from one end to the other. 
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The houses are all white, and built of a soft 
stone, brought from Porta Santa Maria ; this 
affects the eyes, and produves the opthal- 
mia; a disease, not only common ia that 
city, but also in the Barbary States. It is 
dithcult to decide on the architecture of this 
city. it strikes astranger, on the first view, 
to be strictly Moorish ; the houses having 
terraces, With small battlements, and look- 
outtowers, which give to the whole, a most 
singular and pleasing aspect; yet they are 
exceedingly bigh ; whilst the Moorish houses 
consist generally of one, or at the extent, 
of only two stories. It is reasonable to 
suppose, from tbe antiquity of this city; 
that a strange commixture of styles of ar- 
chitecture, must have arisen ; and this con- 
fusion of Saracenic, Gothic, and modern 
buildings, renders it difficult to give a de- 
cided character to the city. Each house 
has a balcony in front; a large gateway 
opens on the lower floor, called entresol, 
where a square court is seen, paved with 
marble, called a patio, which has a cool 
and agreeable appearance. From this court, 
a flight of stairs leads to the balconies, 
which, supported by light colonnades, runs 
around each story; and from which, the 
different apartments branch ; these are ge- 
nevally divided.on the first floor, into.» targe 
salla, or drawing-room, furnished with 
much taste and elegance ; chars and sofas 
covered with satin ; wainscot of the same ma- 
terials ; marble tables with gilt stands ; glass 
chandeliers, suspended in the centre ; fine 
straw mats on the floor; large glass windows, 
which leadto the balconies ; and other orna- 
ments, at once neat and elegant; the other 
rooms on the same floor, are generally dining 
and bed-rooms, paved with marble ; offices 
and counting-houses are kept on the same 
range; the upper stories are bed-rooms, paved 
with brick and so arranged, as to be cool and 
refreshing. From the tervace a large square 
of canvass is drawn overthe patio, which 
serves to exclude the sun, being always 
open when it rains; a cistern is built in 
one corner of the patio, and the rain is re- 
ceived in the centre, through one of the 
flag-stones, punctured ‘or the purpose.— 
Few houses have gardens; indeed there is 
hardly a city, which has so little ground to 
spare, as Cadiz ; flowers of all kinds, with 
small lime and orange trees, are raised in 
pots and vases, which being ranged on the 
terrace of each. house, give a most agree- 
able air and appearance to the streets.— 
Rent is very high in those streets favourable 
to commerce ; and they command from 600 
to 1200 dollars perannum. The principal 
street in Cadiz, is called the Calla Ancha ; 
which is wide and airy ; the houses beauti- 
ful, some magnificent: stores of various 
descriptions, are here established, princi- 
pally jewellers and fancy warehouses ; itis 
a kind of lounge for fashionable idiers, who 
are found in abundance in this city. The 
Calla Ancha, teads to a’ fine square, called 
the Plaza de San Antonio, paved with flag: 
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stones, in front of which, is the Church of 
the same name. This is one of the princi- 
pal promenades ot the city ; and the inha- 
bitanis are found here, almost at all hours, 
exce,i about sun-set, when, apparently 
with ove accord, they leave it to walk on 
the damada; a dbeautitul walk, with a view 
oi the sea, and leading to the Composanto, 
the ouly piece where carriages and horses 
pass. Uppo-ite to the fortress of St. Sebas- 
tian, which is built ou a strip of land, pro- 
jecting into the sea, Ta large and hand- 
some hiailding, catied the Orphan-House, a 
charitable which reflects credit 
on the muvificence of the city. 

Gadiz has lung been a port of consider- 
able commerce with every part of the 
world. Its situation is commodious, and 
easy of access ; but the trade formerly car- 
ried on with South-America, and the im- 
mense revenue, arising from their posses- 
sions m that quarter, may be considered as 
wholly lost. Indeed, Spain, at the present 
day, enjoys no more the advantages of the 
East and West India trade ; and her inter- 
course with Peru and Mexico is, in a great 
measure, cut off. It is impossible to doubt, 
but that the loss of the colonies to Spain, 
though for atime severely felt, will even- 
tually benefit that kingdom. They have 
placed too firm a reliance onthe resources 
ot those colonies, and neglected to tmprove 
those great natural advantages which their 
own country possesses. Indolently reposing 
on the wealth which the mines of Peru and 
Mexico afforded, and dazzled by a false splen- 
dour, held out by the transitory possession of 
riches and foreign territory, they lost sight of 
that great maxim, wiieh nations never should 


forget, that industry, sevence, and the arts, are 


the only true sources of wealth and national 
ehuracter. Spain possesses amost fertile soit, 
which is greatly neglected. Manutactures, 
ene great chain of independence, languish- 
es; education, the great fount of human 
wisdom, is fettered by priests, and checked 
by a want of inclination ; their maritime 
and military strength decayed ; they require 
some pinching calamity to awaken them 
toa true sense of their own interest. With 
the loss of their possessions in South-Ame- 
rica, and another generation in Spain, a 
new impulse may be given to their enter- 
prize, and Spain may yet flourish on her 
own resources, which her foreign posses- 
sions are not calculated to promote.” 


This short but impressive history of the 
decline of Spain contains part, but not 


allthe evidences of the causes of that 
declension. In areview of Spanish his- 


tory, an anomaly is perceptible, an ano- 
maly that cannot be explained by either 
climate, soil, local position, the influx 
of wealth or religion, or indeed, by any 
4f the common reasens assigned by wri- 
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ters on the subject. ‘hat igordinate in- 
herited wealth may destroy the motives 
to action, in an individual, is probabie ; 
and that such are the effects daily expe- 
rience demonstrates. If a whole nation 
could be individually wealthy, lethargy 
would consequently follow; but as the 
great bulk of mankind are, every where, 
and at all times, dependant for their 
daily subsistence upon daily exertion, 
influx of wealth can never suspend the 
active powers of but a small part of any 
community. If we consult the history oi 
Tyre, Carthage, Marseilles, the Greek 
maritime republics, the maritime repub- 
lics of modern Italy, the Arabs of Spain, 
the Hanse Towns of Germany and Po- 
land, and that of Holland, England, 
and the United States, we every where 
see exertion stimulated in a ratio with 
the extensiun of commerce and colo- 
nies. 

Spain is the only instance which the 
world has afforded of gradual decline, in 
moral and physical energy, and in poli- 
tical power, with a vast extension of co- 
lonies, territory, and commercial means. 
During the long period of 300 years, from 
1500 to 1800, Spain held the greatest em- 
pire that ever existed; as far as the local 
advantages of position, of metallic and ve- 
getable producuon, of variety of climate, 
and fertility of soil, can be contributary 
to national power. With the best region 
in Europe for its extent, with the finest 
provinces in America, with the Ladrone, 
Philippe, and the largest and most fertile 
of ‘the West India Islands, together with 
vast colonies and islands in and around 
Africa ;—with all these incalculable sour- 
ces of prosperity, the vital strength of the 
nation annually declined. 

It is singular, that in opposition to the 
experience of all the rest of the world, and 
at variance with the known propensi- 
ties of man, the influx of wealth should 
be adduced as a cause of indolence. It 
may also be observed that two causes of 
the declension of Spain, though obvious, 
have been strangely overlooked or ne- 
glected. One is, the immense baronial 
and ecclesiastieal possessions in Spain, 
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which render useless so much of her soil ; 
and the other, and most potent of all, is 
the spreading of her physical force aver too 
wide a surface. 

This latter fatal circumstance arose, 
not from either neglect or design in her 
rulers, but from accidental causes which 
have contributed to widen, weaken, de- 
tach, and finally break to fragments this 
vast empire. 

The writer of this article has frequent- 
ly heard the correctness of the philosophy 
contained in the latter part of the above 
extraet acknowledged by intelligent Spa- 
niards. Such men account for thé dead- 
ly influence of the clergy in Spain, by ob- 
serving that, for three centuries, the most 
energetic and enlightened of her popula- 
tion abandoned their country and conten- 
tion with the priesthood, to seek comfort, 
wealth, and consequence in the colonies. 
Thus only the most weak, ignorant, and 
useless of her children remained in their 
native country. 

This drain of men became excessive 
and instantaneous, after the discovery of 
America, and continued with no inter- 
ruption, and with only partial relaxation, 
up to 1808. 

By a double fatality, within a few 
years after the discovery of America, two 
aged bigots, I‘erdinand the Catholic, and 
Cardinal Ximenes, who then ruled Spain, 
banished the peaceable and industrious 
Moriscoes, and converted the best sub- 
jects of Spain into a band of pirates, who 
have scourged her and many other Chris- 
tian countries ever since. 

* The Spanish women, particularly the 
ladies of Andalusia, constitute the most im- 
portant and influential part of the popula- 
tion of that country. It is incredible what 
real difference exists, and what disparity is 
evident, between the men and women ; 
whether this arises from the known want of 
stamina and character on the part of the 
men, their little acquaintance with arts and 
science, their bigotry, or rather the in- 
tolerance in their faith, I cannot say ; but 
there is a coldness about them, a saturnine 

indifference, not discernible in the females. 
The men, though reserved, are excessively 

olite, full of compliment without mean- 
ing, and of professions without sincerity — 


We hear much, and read more, respecting 
the jealousy of the Spaniards; ef their 


suspicious nature; their bars and bolts : 
their duennas and grated windows : all this 
is romance ; there is less jealousy evinced 
in Spain than in any other country I have 
visited. There is no fastidiousness in their 
families : a husband introduces you to his 
wife with the most perfect confidence ; 
and to his daughter, if single, with a per- 
fect reliance, which is never shaken, on her 
virtue, and your integrity. There are sel- 
dom instances of an aberration from virtue 
on the part of unmarried women ; and it is 
strangely irreconcileable, that, after mar- 
riage, all restraint being removed, women 
are seldom found without a lover, or, as he 
is called, a Cortejo ; aud what is most extra- 
ordinary, the lover and husband are affec- 
tionate friends, frequently inhabiting one 
house, and exercising an equality of juris- 
diction. Spanish women have, generally, 
dark or olive complexions, large black pierc- 
ing eyes, fine teeth, which are sometimes 
injured by eating dolces or sweets, and a 
noble and majestic walk, for which they 
are eminently distinguished. They cannot 
be called beautiful, but they never fail to 
interest. Their vivacity and sensibility, the 
unaffected ease of their manners, their ge- 
neral politeness and address, joined to the 
advantages resulting from the most rich 
and copious language in the world, give to 
them the most surprising advantages, and 
evidently place the men in a secondary 
rank and condition. ‘The women cress alike 
in Spain; they usually wear black bomba- 
sin, or silk petticoats, rather short, and 
filled at the bottom, with shot or lead to 
give a due weight, or pressure to the gar- 
ment; a tight boddice, with long sleeves 
of the same materials, or sometimes, for 
contrast, of white silk; a balf coloured 
Barcelona, or bandanna handkerchief, pin- 
nedclose over their neck and bosom; a black 
or white silk veil, thrown over their bead, 
and brought under the chin, and there cross- 
ed, so as to expose the face; white silk 
stockings; neat shoes; and a fan in their 
hands. ‘Thus attired, they assemble in great 
numbers, at the close of the aflernoon, on 
along walk, frouting the sea, called the 
Aalmada, which is commodiously arranged, 
with stone benches, and lined with trees to 
make it anagreeable promenade. Here the 
whole city is seen, without any discrimina- 
tion as to rank or character; and this ge- 
neral place of rendezvous affords, to a 
stranger, at one view, ail thatis attractive, 
fashionable or elegant. ‘They meet, in sum- 
mer, about six o’clock, and the crowd in- 


creases until dark. At the going down ot 


the sun the bells froin all the churches chime 
the vraceones, or vespers ; the crowd stops ; 
the loud laugh, and the hum of voices, are in- 
stantaneously suspended ; the air of gayety 
gives place to unaffectedjand pious looks ; 
each person crosses himself, and says a 
short prayer, to return thanks to the Dis- 
poser of all good, that another day has 
passed in peace. ‘The bell stops in a min- 
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nute, exch person passes the compliment of 
the evening to the other, the crowd moves 
on, andagain all is lite and animation — 
No religious ceremony is so solemn, and at 
the same time, so Wholly commeadable.— 
Millions passing at the same moment, sus- 
pending the hilarity of conversation, the 
gayety of thoughi, the tender sentiments of 
love, to give place to pious reflections, and 
grateful acknowledginents. 

“ Religion, in Spain, is a combination of 
ceremonies, rigidly enforced by priests 
armed willl strong authority. Eveniag is 
scarecly set in, betore an oid man witha 
lantera, asmall tin box, aud a bell, visits 
your liouse, to receive a donation for souls 
im purgatory : whether this is appropriated 
tu private or ecclesiastical purposes, | could 
not discover. ‘Then a procession is formed 
by boys and priests, carrying a large cross 
and candles, chanting with hoarse voices, 
the rosario, or prayers for rain, or other 
blessings. The host, accompanied by a 
guard, priests, and crowd, is then carried 
toasick person. ‘The passengers, without 
reference to situation, are compelled to 
sink on their knees as it passes. The nu- 
merous saints are each entitled to certain 
honours, which oecapy a portion of each 
day throughout the year. This mauitiplica- 
tion of religious cereimonies, keeps the mind 
eternaily directed more to the fulfilment 
of them, than the pure purposes of religion. 
A multitude of priests and ecclesiastics, of 
various grades, Who fill the houses, churches, 
and convents, are ever ready to enforce 
their precepts, and enjoy their rights, by 
terrors Whoily temporal, und ever hostile to 
the interest and spirit of true religion. ‘The 
laquisition, a curse to humanity, and to 
that couatry, though stripped of a portion 
of its foriaer cruelties, stiil retains sufficient 
power to awe the tree-thinker, or curb the 
rebeliious spirit of religions independeace. 
—Tre intnd still shackled, canuol break tire 
of clerical influence: and while edu- 
cation isin the hands of priests, superstition 
and fanaticism will continue to have a na- 
‘ronal and local permanency and effict. 1 
have looked, with astonishinent, ata school- 
master in Cadiz, who, afterthe conclusion 
oft his daily labours, sends forth his seho- 
lars. in procession, marches at their head, 
and sees each scholar safe to his home. 
This destroys independence in the bud: in- 
stead of permitting boys to find their way 
home, to encounter some little difficulties, 
to surmount some trifling obstacles, to es- 
tablish a foundation for manly spirit aud 
promptness, they are led like sheep, their 
spirit is curbed, the inquiring disposition is 
checked, and, in their infancy, they are 
‘aught to be slaves, and led by some one in 
Here the origim of that humble 
spirit and obedience to ecclesiastical power, 
are first traced; and until a radical reform 
iakes place in the first principles of education, 
>pain will never alter; she wiilever be in- 
‘ernally weak and puerile; and having no 
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basis. on which an effective national cha- 
racter can be established.” 


The ecclesiastical influence here de- 
tailed, leads to precisely the consequence 
already noliced. Active, ardent, and en- 
ierprisipg young men, rather than brook 
such everlasting and heart-chilling tute- 
lage, deserted their country, and left 
their feeble associates to hopeless submis- 
sion. 


“ Society in Spain, offers few of those en- 
gaging resources tound in more polished 
and cultivated nations. Social life derives 
no great charm from conversation—the fe- 
males are by no means familiar with litera- 
ture; their conversation is sprightly, and 
frequently engaging, to which the language 
adds some charms; but the subjects are ge- 
nerally common-place indifferent.— 
Their accomplishments seldom extend be- 
yond a slight knowledge of music and danc- 
ing. There are no places of resort, except 
the Theatre, or Alamada; no dinner or 
tea-parties ; no costly routes, or pleasant 
conversationes. A species of levee called 
Turtulias, eve customary ; these are meet- 
jugs at a private house, on a particular 
evening in the week. There were two 
fashionable Turlulias at Cadiz, very much 
frequented by Americans. At these parties 
slight refreshments are offered, together 
with cards and country dances. saw a 
priest busily engaged at one of these gam- 
ing-tables, and was informed, that gain wes 
the prominent object. , 

“ The Cortez was in session during my 
stav at Cadiz. ‘The events of the revolu- 
tion, andthe absence of the king, had re- 
vived this ancient assemblage, which in 
better times, without possessing much in- 
flueuce, exhibited talents of no common 
order. ,It was composed of representatives, 
civil and ecclesiastical, and also deputies 
from South-America. ‘Three Regents were 
charged with executive duties; one of 
whom, the Cardiual de Bourben, a dull 
and heavy priest, proved in the end, the. 
most faithful to the constitution. The arrest 
of Ferdinand in France, and the abdication 
of Charles iV., had entirely deranged the ad- 
ministration of government; and the . Spa- 
nish people, unaccustomed to the perplex- 
ing difliculties of managing internal and fo- 
reign concerns, ignorant of their own re- 
sources, and jealous of foreign influence, 
were whoily at a loss what steps to take. 
The Junta Central was then established, 
and the Marquis Wellesley drew up for them 
the best consiitution adapted for their ge- 
nius and disposition. ‘This they rejected 
from motives of jealousy and suspicion. On 
the dissolution of this Junta, and the re-es- 
tablishment of the Cortez, a new constitu- 
tion was formed, defective, it is true, in 
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many cardinal points; but sufficiently free 
for the Spanish people, and confirming 
rights heretofore unknown to them. The 
Cortez held their meetings in one of the 
churches in the city, the doors were guard- 
ed by Spanish soldiers, in tatigue dress and 
with rusty muskets. The assemblage was con- 
fused, and apparently without dignity ; 
speakers mounted a species of forum, and 
I perceived at once, that the number of ec- 
clesiastics scattered on the floor, was of suffi- 
cient magnitude to create an undue and dan- 
gerous influence—an influence which was 
exercised to the avowed and manifest injury 
of that country, and which, if not wholly 
destroyed, will continue to keep it poor in 
spirit and in resources—its energy confined, 
and its independence destroyed. 

“ There were but few members of the 
Cortez celebrated for talents. The most 
distinguished for eloquence, were Cangar 
and Augustene Arguelles, Quintana, Rosas, 
and a few deputies from South-America.— 
The two former were, indeed, the most 
eloquent men I had ever heard ; their flow of 
words was rich and inexhaustible ; stiil, it 
was evident, that in the fire of debate, in 
the bursts of patriotic sentiment, there was 
inore enthusiasm than cool wisdom ; more 
spirit than judgment; more energy than 
discretion. The language, the finest in the 
world, for parliamentary and forensic elo- 
quence, also added not a little to the 
charms of debate. A singular and marked 
difference appeared in the character and 
feelings of the deputies from South-America. 
They were of a different order, appeared 
to think more than their colleagues in Spain ; 
there wasa more perfect reliance on their 
judgment, and they were more familiar 
with affairs of government. These depu- 
tivs called themselves mericans, not Spa- 
niards ; they associated familiarly with the 
citizens of the United States, and would 
generally salute us withthe term pisano meo, 
My Countrymen. 

“ Atthis period, the British, under Lord 
Wellington, commanded the entire Spanish 
and Portuguese forces. Ina military point of 
view, every thing around us was British. 
Muskets and uniforms ; guns and gun-car- 
riages ; British Commissaries, British. gold, 
and Britishinfluence. Notwithstanding the 
amazing sacrifices made by that govern- 
ment in the Peninsula, notwithstandiug the 
loss of lives and money iu that contest, it 
was incredible to view the suspicion, jea- 
lousy, if not hostility, of the Spanish to- 
wards their allies. They never failed to 
refuse any favour they had the power of 
conferring ; they never gave to the Bri- 
tish the merit of gaining a single victory ; 
and when it was known, that in battle they 
have kept at a respectful distance, and sut- 
fered the British to bear the brunt, yet 
they have never failed to step in, and claim 
an unmerited share of the glory. During the 
whole contest in Spain, one solitary victory 
in the field was achieved without the aid of 


the British, and that was the battle of Bay- 
len, called by them the glorious bettle of 
Baylen, inwhich 6°.000 Spaniards, under 
the nominal command of Castanes. but 
really headed by Reding, a Swiss officer of 
talents, compelled Dupont to sarrender 
with 14,000 men. Although merit cannot be 
accorded to the Spanish army generally, or 
to the nobility who had commend, and who 
were the least effective, yet great praise is 
due to the peasantry for the spirit and pa- 
triotism which they evineed from the com- 
mencement to the terminstion ef the con- 
test; aspirit which neither privation could 
depress, nor reverse of fortune destroy. 
They saw their dwellings in flames, their 
property lost, and their families niassacred, 
Without shaking the firmness of their patri- 
otic efforts, or surrendering their country to 
the contre! of the invaders. The sieges 
sustained by the Spaniards, particularly Sa- 
ragossa and Gerona, were highly honour- 
able to their energy end perseverance ; and 
on the whole, it may be said, that the 
guerillas and peasantry, tocether with afew 
partizan officers, sueh as Ballosteros, Pa- 
lafox, &c. were entitled to all the merit ac- 
qtired by the Spanish in that revolution. 
The operations of the French in Spain, were 
directed by «a weak policy; not because 
they have failed, but in consequence of 
felling into avery common, but frequently 
a very fatal error, thet of under-ratiug the 
power, disposition, and resources of the 
enemy. The French calculated on uo ef- 
fective resistance in Spain or Portugal: 
flushed with victories over more disciplined 
and more enlightened foes, they encountered 
a dangerous enemy, in arousing the pride, 
and wounding the feelings of the people ; 
and what could have been acquired by 
milduess and deference, force and power 
could not effect. That the reign of Joseph 
Buonaparte would have been of singular be- 
nefitto Spain, cannot be denied; he com- 
menced his administration with mildness ; 
he would have gradually, with increase of 
popularity, abrogated those ancient civil 
and ecclesiastical usages, which have eramp- 
ed Spain and robbed her of character —He 
would have softened the habits, and ame- 
liorated the condition of the people, by the 
introduction of literature, the establishment 
of schools, the advancement of the arts, and 
above all, by throwirg open the ports to 
the enterprising of all nations, by releasing 
commerce from its suackles, aud recalling 
those people whom the bigotry and iguo- 
rance of Spain had bauished. ‘These would 
have been the results of his reign; a view 
of France, forthe last twenty years, justifies 
the opinion. The Spaniards felt no great 
abhorrence to Joseph Buoiaparte ; their ha- 
tred was rather directed against Napoleon. 
They called Joseph the intrusive king, or 
familiarly Rey Pepy, or King Joe ; and ap- 
peared, in cidiculing his pretensions, to cast 
no reflections on his character or qualifica: 
tious. 
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The Spaniards are not the only people 
who have been dupe! by words that mean 
noting, and which are pronounced in di- 
rect opposition to the interests and acts of 
those who use them. Great Britain step- 
ped forth as the ally and champion of 
Spain, and the inhabitants of that devoted 
country never once doubted the sincerity 
of her professions, nur the disinterested- 
ness of ber assistance, though so evident- 
Jy made and given from selfish views. 
The Spaniard, proud and jealous of his 
national character, eniered the field un- 
der British generals, and madly fought 
against his own best interests. 

Of all the nations on earth, none would 
more dread, or do more to prevent, the 
renovation of Spain than Great Britain. 
The most powerful motives exist to ope- 
rate upon the minds of the people of the 
latter, to thwart the real emancipation of 
the former. Not excepting the United 
States, no government in the world, if 
well organized, would be so formidable to 
Great Britain as that of Spain. A com- 
bination of the best results would have 
followed the quiet accession of Joseph 
Buonaparte tothe Spanish throne, and his 
continuation at the head of the Spanish 
nation. All the benefits recounted by 
our author would have been enjoyed ; 
and, fariher, Spain and her onerous colo- 
nies would either have been separated, 
or, by the adoption of more liberal politi- 
cal regulations, the connexion would have 
become useful to both parties. 

All this Great Britain saw, and was in- 
terested to prevent ; and she succeeded in 
extinguishing the last hope of Spain, and 
causing that people to commit a moral su- 
icide, in restoring Ferdinand VII, and 
the Inquisition. As soon as Spain was left 
in a state of exhaustion, deprived of hope 
from abroad, and secured under the 
bloody, gloomy, and superstitious despot- 
ism of her misled masters, Great Britain 
covertly favoured, and continues to acce- 
lerate, the independence of the Spanish 
colonies in America. Tor those colonies 
we have much to hope; but for Spain—re- 
mediless depression, intolerance, and sla- 
very, seems to be her destined lot. 
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“ The establishment of the Arab power 
in Asia, and its rapid progress in Europe 
and Atrica, form decidedly the most in- 
teresting epochs in history ; but to view 
these people in all their glory and refine- 
ment, they must be seen in Spain and under 
the reign of the Caliphs. After the second 
Punic war, which drove the Carthagenians 
from Spain, the Romans held it peaceably 
for six hundred years. Undisturbed by fo- 
reign powers, unused to the science of arms, 
their helmets laid aside, and their spears 
corroded with rust, they degenerated from 
the valour and worth of their ancestors, 
and fell an easy prey to those barbarians, 
whose hardy enterprize led them through 
Europe and Afriea. Alaric led the Goths 
to Rome, while the Vandals, after scouring 
the provinces of Gaul and Germany, rushe 
like a torrent through Spain, and desolated 
that fine country with fire and sword.— 
History is somewhat confused, in afford- 
ing dates to the destruction of impor- 
tant cities and provinces in Spain. We 
find it difficult to decile, who destroyed 
Cartea; although it is known that Gon- 
denic, inthe four hundred and twenty-fifth 
year of the Christian era, destroyed all the 
hnportant towns in Andalusia, and put the 
inhabitants of Seville to the sword. Gen- 
seric, who was in Mauritania Tingitania, 
passed over to Spain with an army, and 
landed near where Cartea stood ; that is, on 
the banks of the Guadarante. I saw the 
spot from where I was seated; here he 
had a battle with the Sueves and overcame 
them; but being compelled to return to 
Africa, he had no time to improve his 
victory. In 438, Richilus, one of the Bar- 
barian kings, made a dash at Andalusia, 
beat the Romans completely, laid every 
thing waste, and then held the ruined pro- 
vince. The Romans, however, found means 
to throw succours into Spain, and, for a 
length of time, that country was the scene 
of battles and skirmishes between them and 
the Goths, Vandals, Alans, Sueves, and 
Silings. In 614 Sigibert attempted to re- 
cover from the Imperialists, all that tract 
of country on the Mediterranean, reaching 
from the Fretum Herculanium to Valencia ; 
which he succeeded in obtaining, after a 
contest of four years. The Romans se- 
verely felt the loss of their possessions ‘in 
Spain; it was a loss of power, a decay of 
national strength; and they made another 
effort to turn the tide of affairs in that 

uarter. Qn the arrival of the Roman 
+ abo they found Suintila, king of the 
Goths, already in the field, with a power- 
ful and well equipped army, against which 
the Romans did not dare march. Finding 
the power of the Goths inerease, the Ro- 
mans surrendered on good conditions, with- 
out hazarding a battle , and, for the first 
time, the Goths were entire masters of 
Spain. 

‘«: From the contiguity of the two conti- 
nents, the power of the Goths in Spain, ex- 
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tended also to Mauritania, over which they 
long exercised an unlimited jurisdiction. 
This country was regarded by the Arabs 
with great interest. The Moors who had 
resided there from the most early periods, had 
led a wandering, but peaceable life ; their 
spirit was broken by the variety of masters 
which the chance of war placed over them. 
‘The Greeks, Romans, Carthagenians, and 
Vandals, had each by turns exercised unli- 
mited jurisdiction. In the reign of the Ca- 
liph Othman, in 647, the Arabs made a de- 
scent in Africa, and conquered Mauritania. 
‘The junction formed between the Moors 
and Arabs, iheir common origin, similarity 
of habits, manners, and religion, tended to 
awaken in the minds of the Moors a desire 
for mdependence, and of ridding their 
country of those barbarous Goths, who 
were daily co.nmitting the greatest excesses. 
This disposition produced an activity in 
these allies which led to very important re- 
sults ; and in 708, Moussa, a celebrated : «id 
most suecessful general, arrived from 
Egypt with 100,000 men, and added to the 
Arab and Moorish forces already in that 
country: he passed through Mauritania, 
drove the Goths from Tangier, and found 
himself a conqueror, with immense resour- 
ces at his disposal. Then, for the first time, 
was an eye of jealousy and desire cast on 
the fine and fruitful provinces of Spain. 
The Moors, from their mountains, saw the 
Spanish vallies, their numerous cities and 
rich commerce, and ina moment of enthu- 
siasm, they formed the vast design of con- 
queriag that country. They carried their 
design with promptness into effect, and ina 
three years, all Spain was in their posses- 
sion. Thus commenced the reign of the 
Caliphs ; but the causes which led to this 
revolution, were equally strange and inter- 
esting. 

“ Roderic, known as the last hing of the 
Goths, excluded from the throne the sons of 
Witiza, whose claim the people recognised, 
but the nobles opposed. His court was the 
most depraved and sensual of any at that 
period in Europe, and every species of cor- 
ruption, fraud, debauchery; and excess were 
encouraged by him to that degree, that ho- 
nour, worth and social order were unknown ; 
the kingdom was shaken to the centie with 
commotions, and fast verging to that condi- 
tion as to render it an easy prey to the con- 
quering arms of neighbouring powers. 
Roderic did not want talents; he was 
shrewd, penetrating, brave, engaging, ge- 
nerous, and liberal; bat these were mere 
flashes of virtue which his great vices ob- 
scured ; and at length, he capped the cli- 
max of iasamy, by otfering violence to the 
daughter of Count Julian, who was at that 
period an ambassador in Barbary, Histo- 
rians differ as to the cause of the Moorish 
invasion; they all unite, however, in attri- 
buting it mainly to the conduct of the king, 
in relation to the daughter of Count Julian ; 
and many ingenious fables, and interesting 
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dramas, owe their origin to this singular 
event. This young lady was named Cava, 
and was maid of honour to the Queen Fgi- 
leno; she was esteemed the most beautiful 
and accomplished woman in Spain, a mode! 
of virtue, and engaging manners. ‘The 
king pursuing his wretched system of vice 
and debauchery, first removed the father, 
the Conde Julian, by sending him onan em- 
bassy to Moussa, at Tangier, and then offer- 
ed violence to the daughter, Deprived ct 
her natural protector, the beautiful and in- 
jured Cava retired fron: court, to meditate 
ona revenge suitable to her wrongs. She 
contrived a variety of modes and allegori- 
cal devices toinform her father of the vio- 
lence offered to her; and among them, she 
wrote to him, that ¢ there was a fair green 
apple upon the table, and the king's poig- 
nard fell upon it and cleaved it in two.’ 
These ‘ambiguous givings-out,’ added to 
other circumstances, created a suspicion In 
the mind of the wretched father, who eb- 
tained his recall, and returned to Spain. 
Acquainted with the extent of his misfor- 
tune, he smothered his resentment until 
better prepared to act, and representing to 
the king, that his expeusive armaments tn 
peace were onerous to the people, he in- 
duced him to lay up his galleys and disband 
his troops. He then obtained permission for 
himself and family to visit Taragona, and 
left Malaga for that purpose. Arrived at 
Taragona, he collected his friends and rela- 
tions, and with many foliowers sailed for 
Africa. Roderic never suspected the anger 
or deep resentment which was buricd in the 
bosem of Count Julian; so carefully and 
suiccesstully did he smother his feelings, and 
dissemble ‘his passions. Julian arrived in 
Atrica, and addressed himself immediately 
to the general, Moussa; he represented 
Spain as prepared to throw off the yoke, 
and receive the Moors. Me stated that bis 
party was powerful and ready to join him, 
he heaped every vile epithet on the hecd oi 
Roderic, and satisfied Moussa that his wroncs 
had been deep and powerful. He repre- 
sented the riches of Spain in dazzling co 
Jours, its fertile provinces, its splendid ei, 
ties, and awakened that spirit of ecupidity, 
Which strengthened the ambitions designs of 
the Moors, and preparation was mace to 
ipvade Spain. It was in 715 that Moussa 
placed twelve thousand Moors under the 
command of Tariff, or Taric Abenzarca, 
one of the greatest captains of the age, 
who landed and captured Gibraltar, and 
erected the castle, the ruins of which Thad 
lately visited. After leaving a small garvi- 
son, he passed round the Bay, and took 
Cartea, and said the foundation of Algeci- 
ras; as previous to that period, no town or 
city was erected on the spot where Algeciras 
now stands. Roderic, alarmed at this visit 
from the Moors, and ill prepared to resist 
them, still roused himself from his lethargy 
and gathered the remuant of his forces, 
and had several skirmishes with Tariff; at 
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length the Moors, fighting desperately against 
superior numbers, who were awed and dis- 
pirited, drove them to Xerez; and on the 
banks of the Guadalette, the fabled Lethe, 
Roderic madea last and desperate stand, 
and after sundry battles for near eight days, 
he was finally conquered. The king, by 
some, was supposed to have fallen in this 
contest ; but it has been satisfactorily shown 
that he escaped to Portugal, where he died 
in obscurity. Tariff marched with his tri- 
umphant forces, and possessed himself of 
Seville, and finally of all Andalesia and 
Estramadura. 

«<The success which attended this expedi- 
{ion, induced Moussa, a warrior no less dis- 


tinguished, to form a junction with Tarilf 


with auxiliary troops ; and these two gene- 
rals, With their army, separated, and shortly 
after overrun and captured all Spain. ‘To 
ihe Christians, the Moors held out the hand 
wf fellowship and protection; they guaran- 
teed to thein the free observance of their 
religion, and the possession of their chapels ; 
nay, so mild and beneficial was their rule, 
that the queen of Roderic openly espoused 
the son of Moussa, thus uniting the Christian 
and Moslem interest. 

‘‘ Spain, divided in command between 
Moussa and ‘Tariff, begat astrong jealousy 
on the part of the former, as he had ever 
viewed Tariff inthe light of a subordinate 
officer. ‘The Caliph Valid, fearing the ef- 
fect of this jealousy, recalled them both to 
Africa, where they died neglected. 

‘The son of Moussa, who had espoused 
Kgilona, the wife of king Roderic, and 
who was leftin command of Spain, dying 
shortly after, Alabor, a warlike chief, suc- 
ceeded him, who scoured the country, 
and even crossed the Pyrenees into Frauce. 

«A rebellion broke out in the north, which 
was headed by Pelagus, a descendant of 
the Gothic princes, and who was so suc- 
cessful in his predatory warfare, as to in- 
duce the Caliph Omar II. to send Elzemagh, 
avery distinguished officer, to take command 
in Spain. ‘The Caliph, with a discernment 
worthy an enlightened prince, soon discover- 
ed, that Spain would never be tranquil, with- 
out efforts were made to soften the habits, 
and ameliorate the condition of the people ; 
and this he determined to effect by the intro- 
duction of arts and sciences, and which 
laid the foundation of that glory which was 
so conspicuous during the government of the 
Moors in Spain. Cordova was erected into 
a capital, and embellished with splendid 
palaces. Men of talents were invited to 
court, and Elzemagh himself, setting the 
example, wrote a topographical history of 
Spain, with a detailed account of its re- 
cources, mines, minerals, forests, and rivers. 
Yhe brave Pelagus, and his partizan fol- 
lowers, still held the Asturias, and could 
not be dislodged ; in fact, the Moors, dis- 
regarding his rebellion, seemed desirous of 
conquering Gaul, and Elzemagh was killed 
in one of the battles near Narbonne 
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“ Spain still changed her rulers, until the 
year 731, when Abderame, a Moorish chiet 
of the highest acquirements, ambition, and 
bravery, took command in Spain. He torm- 
ed an alliance with the French Duke of 
Aquitaine, who had quarrelled with his so- 
vereign, Charles Martel, and married his 
daughter ; marched instantly against Muni- 
za, governor of Catalonia, whose forces he 
destroyed, and whose wite, a lady of exqui- 
site beauty, he sent to the Caliph Backman. 
Urged by his ambitious views, Abderame 
was disposed to show how firm his power 
was fixed in Spain; he crossed the Pyre- 
nees; captured Bourdeaux ; scoured’ the 
French provinces, and came suddenly in 
sight of Charles Martel, who, with all the 
forces of France and Germany united, had 
pitched his camp at Tours. All Europe was 
interested in the result, and the Christian 
forces were to make one great, and proba- 
bly last effort, for dominion. The battle 
was fought near Tours; 300,000 men were 
destroyed, and Abderame was killed, which 
secured the victory to the French. ‘This 


was in 733, and the defeat of the Moors - 


gave rise to a variety of factions in Spain, 
which, for many years, rendered their pow- 
er uncertain and precarious. In Asia, the 
utmost confusion existed between the rivai 
tribes of the Omiades, the Abbassides, and 
the Barmacedes; which gave rise to innu- 
merable revolutions, which even Haroun 
al Rachid could net subdue, and which, 
eventually, destroyed all belonging to the 
tribe of the Omiades, except one, called Ab- 
derame. This adventurer, possessing ta- 
lents of the highest order, concealed himself 
in the deserts of Arabia, and finally found 
means to get to Africa. ‘The Moors in Spain, 
although governed by a chief favourable to 
the tribe of the Abbassides, were still at- 
tached to the Omiades; and, on hearing of 
the arrival of Abderame in Africa, they in- 
vited him to accept the crown. One strong 
link has consolidated the chain of Mahometan 
power, and given so much strength and vi- 
gour to theiroperations, that is, the eligibility 
of any Mussulman to the crown. The suc- 
cessful chief wielded the sceptre, and this 
stimulated every adventurer to deeds of he- 
roism. Abderame accepted the invitation ; 
and, in 755, he landed in Spain, on the 
banks of the Guadalette, where he assem- 
bled an army. For four years, the Abbas- 
sides, under the command of Yusef, dis- 
puted the possession of Spain; at length, 
the arms of Abderame were crowned with 
success. Ife conquered Cordova, and eve- 
ry important city; tranquilized the commo- 
tions between the tribes; was crowned 
king of Spain, and the first Caliph of the 
Moors; thus cutting asunder the ligament 
which bound the Arabs of Asia, and the 
Moors of Spain. 

« That fine country, for the first time, had 
a monarch worthy of reigning ; he was the 
most brave and accomplished man of his 
age ; he patronized the fine arts; establish 
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ed, at Cordova, scliools for the study of As- 
tronomy, Mathematics, Medicine, Poetry, 
Languages, Music, aud Painting. He erect- 
ed the superb iMosque, now used as a Ca- 
thedral, and a number of noble pataces and 
gardens; he encouraged marriages between 
the Moors and Spaniards, and tolerated all 
religions. The Jews, in his time, erected an 
extensive university at Cordova, and pos- 
sessed an equality of rights. ‘That city was 
the seat of science, and the abode of distin- 
guished men; bappiness and content were 
seen in every face. ‘The riches of Abderanie 
have never beer equalled. He governed 
Portngal and all the fine provinces of Spain ; 
and hiviorians assure us, that 12,000 villages 
were built oi the berders of the Guadalqui- 
ver. He owned eighty important cities, and 
three hundred fare towns. Cordova con- 
tained 260,000 houses, and 900 public baths. 
The revenue was calculated atthe immense 
sum of twelve millions, forty-five thousand 
dinars of old, near five hundred millions of 
dollars. Commerce, at that period, poured 
its riches in the lap of Spain. Oil. silk, su- 
gar, cocbineal, iron, wool, amber, amber- 
gris, joadstone, antimony. sulphur, ginger, 
spices, coral, pearls, aad the produce of the 
mines, fousd their way to Asia and Africa. 
Cordova was the focus of arts and sciences ; 
chemistry ond astronomy were attheiracme; 
every tamg denoted splendour, peace, 
talenis, and happiness. Spain, Spain! it 
mistortunes, brought on by ignorance and 
fanativism, by iidvlence aud tyranny, have 
not deadened your sensibilities; ‘if damned 
cusiom vas not brazed it so, that it be proof 
and bulwark against sense,’ the recollection 
of what you were a thousand years ago, in 
barivrous ages, must drive you mad! the 
comparison must be agony! Arouse your- 
sake oif your indolence! and give 
your prejadices to the winds! Raze your in- 
quisitions to the ground; your monas- 
teries iafo seminaries of learning; place 
your priests withiu the handles of a plough ; 
tolerate aii religions; call back the Moors 
ani the Jews, who gave you character and 
Wealty; deelare your provinees in South 
America sovercign and independent ; and 
establish a profitable commerce with them, 
founded on equal and exact justice ; invite 
to your court the learned of every clime ; 
let industry, science, and the arts be en- 
covraged; let honour and good faith pre- 
rail; wud you may yet obtain a distinguish- 
ed rank among the governments of the 
earth. 

‘s Abderame died in 788, after a reign of 
thirty years, juli of glory; and the crown 
devolved on bis third son, Hackem. Fami- 
ly disputes, and contested claims among nu- 
merous children, arising from the Moslem 
cusivum ot polygamy, kept Spain in eternal 
dissentions, and Hackem died, full of trou- 
ble, in the year 822, and was succeeded by 
his son, Abderame II. The Normans 
invaded Spain. Arragon and Navarre be- 
came separate kingdoms; the Christians 


still continued to confederate against the 
Moors: but Abderame was always tortu- 
nate; he was a prince yet greater than his 
grandfather; and in his time, arts and sci- 
ences flourished triumphantly. Mousali, the 
great Moorish musician, lived during his 
reign; bis execution on the lute has never 
been surpassed. Abderame died after a 
reign of thirty years, and left his crown to 
the eldest of his forty-five sons, Mahomet ; 
and for the space of sixty years, Spain was 
a scene of troubles, of war and conquests, 
so that the domiuion of the Caliphs was 
verging to a close, when Abderame III, 
in 912, mounted the throne. He was a war- 
rior and a politician; and, ina short time, 
every thing flourished. He subdued his ene- 
mies; restored peace to Spain; lavished 
gilts, with profusion, on the seminaries of 
learning; was the richest sovereign in Eu- 
rope; and, after a reign of fifty years, he 
died, leaving a written paper, in which he 
stated, that with all his wealth, conquests, 
glory, aud honour, ‘he had enjoyed but 
fourteen happy days!’ The successor of Ab- 
deraine II], was his eldest son, Hackem. 
Without possessing the splendid talents of 
his father, he was a wise and politic prince ; 
liberal, just, and humane. He established 
a code of laws, and continued to patronize 
the arts ; but it was not Hackem that reign- 
ed; he was in infancy when he ascended 
the throne; it was his prime minister, the 
justly celebrated and illustrious Almanzor, 
the pride and glory of the Moslem race ; 
and who, for twenty-six years, reigned, un- 
der the nominal sway of Hackem. Never 
had the Christian powers in Spain an ene- 
my to contend with so fierce and inflexible, 
so commanding and successful, as Alman- 
zor. He tought fifty-two battles in Castile, 
the Asturias, and Leon; and razed to the 
earth the tamous chapel of St. James, of 
Compostella, a splendid monument of weak- 
ness; but this fierce zeal against the Chris- 
tians, this impolitic war against faith, laid 
the foundation of his ruin. The Spaniards 
were driven to desperation ; they assembled 
all their forces; and, at Medina Celi, in 
998, they totally overeame the Moors, ina 
desperate battle ; and the hitherto victorious 
Almanzor not being able to sustain the shock, 
died with griefat the reverse of fortune, and 
with him perished the glory of the Caliphs. 
Wackem, in the midst of civil dissentions, 


was taken prisoner by a relative of the Ca- 


liphs, but was rescued by forces from Afri- 
ta, ard reinstated on the throne. The im- 
portant victory, achieved by the Spaniards 
at Medina Cali, gave them new energies. 
Spain was distracted with commotions ; the 
Moors were divided into small parties, 
headed by several pretenders to the crown, 
and were cut up in detail. Hackem abdi- 
cated ; and, in 1027, terminated the reign of 
the Omiades in Spain, after possessing that 
country, with glory, for three hundred years, 
Then arose a long list of usurpers ; who, for 
two centuries, held that country in confu- 
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sion and disorder. The Christians them- 
selves were divided by jealousy and sus- 
picion; crimes were committed with impu- 
nity ; and licentiousness reigned throughout 
the kingdoms. Anarchy and _ confusion 
would have destroyed both Christian and 
Moslem power, when at length, a bright 
star of glory arose in Spain—a hero, which 
that country cannot too often boast of ; this 
was Cid,—the illustrious and brave Cid, 
the flower of chivalry, the most amiable and 
estimable of men, whom history has im- 
mortalized, and romance represented in 
brilliant and true colours. This cavalier was 
cailed Rodrigo Diar de Bivar; but was sur- 
named the Cid, or Chief; and he first com- 
menced his operations by gathering and 
heading a species of Guerillas. He had 
fought in the Moorish ranks, when they 
were allied to Castile, of which crown he 
was a subject. Banished by his sovereign, 
he forgot not his allegiance to his ceuntry ; 
he fought against the Moors, and sent his 
prisoners to Alphonso, who had banished 
him. His mind rose superior to petty or 
grovelling animosities ; he felt no anger 
against his enemies; cherished no senti- 
ments of revenge against his oppressors. At 
length his services produced his recall, and 
restoration to favour. His frankness and 
open, manty conduct, joined to his love of 
truth, once more offended Alphonso, and 
Cid was once more banished. He marched 
with his troops forthwith, and took Valentia 
by storm; for banishment to him was the 
signal for new acts of valour. He could 
have wrested the crown from the king of 
Castile, and held it without fear; but he was 
a patriot, and he died at an advanced age, 
crowned with glory. He left only one son ; 
who, ina duel for a paltry cause, lost his 
life. His two daughters were wedded to 
the princes of the house of Navarre. These 
were the ancestors of the Bourbon race, of 
Ferdinand VIf, and Louis XVill: and 
it is the brivhtest jewel in their crowns, 
that the Cid, the gallant Cid, who was not a 
sovereign, and who had no ambition fora 
sceptre, was their ancestor. 

“With the death of the Cid, once more rose 
the power of the Mussulmen. The disputes 
of the various tribes in Africa, gave rise to 
the power of the Almoravides, originally 
from Egypt. Joseph, oras he was commonly 
called, Jusef ben Tessefin, of that race, 
reigned for a while in Barbary ; he possess- 
ed himself of Mauritania, and founded the 
empire of Morocco; and, in a moment of 
tranquillity, like the Caliph Valid, he cast his 
eye towards Spain, which, at that period, 
was jointly in the power of Christians and 
Moors; and, in 1097, he crossed the Medi- 


‘terranean, stormed Seville, captured Cor- 


dova, and threatened the annihilation of 
Christian power in that country. Religion, 
or holy zeal, that powerful link in the chain 
of confederacies, that potent charm, which, 
in that particular age, whetted the sabre, 
and aroused the energies of Christendom, 
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came to their relief; and Alphonso of Cas- 
tile, joined by the Duke of Burgundy, and 
other chiefs, drove Jusef back tu Africa; 
and, shortly afterwards, the kingdom of Ar- 
ragon was wrested from the Moors, by Al- 
phonso, surnamed the Brave. The Arab 
power began to decline; they despaired of 
their cause; and a blow, the most severe 
that was ever given, was felt in the capture 
of Lisbon, and the emancipation of Portu- 
gal, which weighed down their power al- 
most beyond the hope of recovery. This 
was effected in 1144, by Alphonso, the first 
son of the Duke of Burgundy, who was pro- 
claimed king. 

* After this period, the powers of Navarre 
and Castile, for the first time in their con- 
quering progress, eneroached upon Andalu- 
sia; when the Moors, alarmed for the safety 
of the remnant of their possessions, took re- 
fuge under the banners of an adventurer by 
the name of Tomrut,a man of depraved cha- 
racter and impious zeal, and who, aftera se- 
ries of troubles, schemes, and battles, died at 
the age of fifty ; and in the year 1149, the race 
of Almohades came into power. Cordova, 
at this period, had lost great part of that 
bright, literary, and scientific character, 
which it possessed under the reign of Abde- 
rame Ill. The schools languished, and 
the arts could no longer flourish amidst re- 
bellion and carnage. Those schools, how- 
ever, produced some distinguished men, 
particularly Abenzoar, the chemist and phy- 
sician, and Averroes, the poet and civilian, 
both of whom shed a lustre on the charac- 
ter of Mussulmen. ‘The Almohades partial- 
ly governed in Spain, and territory was dis- 
puted with them, inch by inch. Portugal be- 
came the seat of war: Arragon and Castile, 
united with the king of Leon, defeated the 
Arabs, and killed Abou-Jakoub, at the seige 
of Santarem. It was then that the Mussul- 
men in Africa saw the decay of their power 
in Spain; they remembered the glorious 
reign of the Caliphs, and dwelt with enthu- 
siasm on the power, riches, and noble cha- 
racter they possessed. An effort must be 
made to retrieve their lost fortunes, and this 
must be a great effort. Accordingly, Ma- 
homet el Nazor, the son of Jakoub, went 
over to Africn, erected the standard of the 
Prophet, and proclaimed a crusade. All 
ranks and ages flocked to it, prepara- 
tions were made with vigour and spirit. Al- 
phonso, king of Castile, saw these prepara- 
tions with great uneasiness: he intreated 
assistance from all Europe. Innocent TH, 
a pontiff of character, aided him great- 
ly. Italy and Gaul sent many partizans to 
the Christian chief. Every thing was placed 
on the ¢ hazard of a die.”” Mahornet had al- 
ready crossed the Straits with str hundred 
thousand soldiers, a number almost incredi- 
ble, but still admitted by the concurrent 
testimony of historians. Peter TI, king 
of Arragon, and Saneho VIN, king of 
Navarre, joined their forces to those com- 
manded by Alphonso, king of Castile. The 
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best troops that Spain and Portugal could 
produce, joined by sixty thousand French 
and Italians, were in the field. The Moors 
had the advantage in numbers, the Chris- 
tians in arms and discipline. They met 
near the Sierra Morena, at a place called 


Toloza. The Arab chief possessed himself, 


as he thought, of all the defiles and passes. 
A Spanish guide led the army through rocks 
and difficult passages across the mountains, 
when the whole force appeared before the 
astonished Arabs. A battle was now una- 
voidable, and two days were spent by the 
allies in prayers and confessions. 

“| have ever considered the battle of To- 
loza the greatest that ever was fought in 
Spain; and one in which they acquired 
more glory than in any subsequent cam- 
paign. The Mussulmen, from the heights, 
saw allthe movements. In the display of 
their force, they exhibited the same defect 
of judgment, which, even at this day, has 
not deserted them. ‘They had one hundred 
thousand chosen men well armed, and the 
plain was covered with troops; but no or- 
der, no concentration of force, no discipline 
or system. Most of them were thinly clad, 
and armed with spears. They were a host 
of ill-organized troops, left to fight their 
way in the Arab fashion, and overcome dis- 
cipline by numbers. Mahomet occupied a 
height, from which he was seen by all his 
troops, which was barricadoed by a strong 
chain, and surrounded by a body guard. 
The Christians descended the valley in ad- 
wirable order ; they were formed in three 
divisions ; Sancho commanding the right, 
Peter the left, and Alphonso the centre, 
headed by the Archbishop of Toledo, with 
the Grand Cross. This admirable prelate 
set an unparalleled example of bravery ; be 
dashed into the midst of the Moorish ranks, 
and led Alphonso to attack the height where 
Mahomet was stationed. ‘The battle became 
general, and raged with fury; the plain was 
soon cleared of the Moors, and the forces 
were soon condensed and brought against 
the height. Sancho broke through the Mus- 
sulmen’s ranks, and tore down the chain by 
which Mahomet and his troops were sur- 
rounded. The carnage grew horrible ; and, 
at length, the Arabs took to flight in every 
direction. The Christians remained perfect 
masters of the field of battle, and the Areh- 
bishop of Toledo celebrated the victory by 
a Te Deum on the plains. The consequences 
of this battle were of immense importance 
to the Spaniards, who represented that the 
Mussulmen, in their flight, retired with a 
loss of 200,000 men, whilst the Christians 
lost only 1509. ‘This was a severe blow to 
the Moors, and they never ceased to de- 
plore the issue of this crusade. Mahomet 
retired to some small town in Spain, from 
which he was soon dislodged—he passed 
over to Africa, and died neglected: and 
with him perished the last of the race of Al- 
mohades. The African princes, divided in 
their interests, at length separated.and estab- 
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lished the regencies and governments of 
Algiers, Tunis, l’ez, and Tripoli. 

The Moors still possessed many rich 
and fertile provinces in Spain, and the 
Christians gained strength and confidence 
from repeated successes. At length two 
soldiers arose, whose bravery and talents 
paved the way for great victories. These 
were James I, king of Arragon, and 
Ferdinand Ul, king of Castile and Leon. 
The latter, after a series of victories, obtain- 
ed possession of Majorca: and after a long 
seige, Cordova, the glory of the Mussulmen, 
fell into his hands by capitulation in 1236, 
after being in possession of the Moors 520 
years. The Spaniards had yet to learn, that 
mercy was a bright plume in the helmet of 
valour. They drove the unfortunate Ma- 
hometans from that city, which they left 
with streaming eyes and broken hearts— 
they despoiled them of their wealth, razed 
their palaces, schools, and gardens, and 
turned the magnificent mosque of Abde- 
raine into a cathedral. The Moors had one 
consolation left: Valentia was still in their 
power—they had recaptured that fine pro- 
vince after the death of the Cid; but this 
consolation was short-lived. James of 4r- 
ragon, after a long siege, captured the prin- 
cipal towns, and thus Andalusia end Valen- 
tia, with the exception of Seville, fell into 
the bands of the Christians. 

“ This was a fatal blow to the power of 
the Mussulmen ; yet they had hope and 
courage, Which their superstition kept alive, 
and one effort was made, this was, the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom, and building 
the city of Grenada. A Chieftain, named 
Mahomet Abousaid, from the borders of the 
Red Sea, endowed with courage and per- 
severance, collected all the scattered tribes, 
and established the capital of Grenada. ‘This 
city, embellished with the most splendid pa- 
laces, and built ona plain, the most fruitful 
and rich that imagination can possibly con- 
ceive, was a rival of Cordova. This fertile 
plain for ages was the seat of war; the soil 
was covered with bones, and drenched with 
blood ; alternate successes, of Christian and 
Moorish arms, rendered it the theatre otf 
bloody scenes, sieges, and conquests. Fer- 
dinand concluded a treaty with the king of 
Grenada, and marched with his troops to 
invest Seville, which, after a siege of six 
months, and several gallant actions, capitu- 
lated in 1243. Nothing could equal the 
splendour of Grenada, in the first century of 
its erection; and the palace of the Alham- 
bra, which still exists, to indicate its former 
magnificence, has never been equalled for 
riches of decoration, and beauty of archi- 
tecture. 

“From 1248, to 1349 the Mussulmen 
power in Spain was supported by occasion- 
al successes and victories. The reverses 
which their arms sustained, they repaired 
by constant activity and perseverance . 
they were still superior, in talents and po- 
licy, to the Spaniards ; and more mild, tule 
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rant, and humane. At length the famous 
sieve of Algeciras took place, imgJ343. The 
Moors had defended the placeéfmvhich was 
open tothe sea, and they received succours 
irom Africa. As far as my eye could reach, 
from the summit of an eminence where I 
was seated, the soldiers of Alphonso the 
eleventh, king of Castile, were placed. Hic 
cain} was pitched on the surrounding bills, 
and this cordon of troops was strong and ef- 
fective. it was in the numerous sallies made 
by Moors and Christians, that thousands 
were killed on both sides, whose bones were 
now bleaching in my sight. The Moors 
within the walls, ever active and enterpris- 
ing, invented and used cannon, which, for 
the first time, as conceded by several his- 
torians, were used at this siege. Notwith- 
standing the advantages resuliing from these 
wondertul engines, Algeciras was taker in 
1344; and Joseph, king of Grenada, was 
murdered by his own subjects. Mahomet 
VI. an old warrior, succeeded Joseph ; and 
the Moorish crown was, for aleneth of time, 
disputed between him and the Farydan, un- 
til the latter, desirous of ending this civil 
strife, voluntarily entered the camp of Peter, 
king of Castile, justly surnamed the Cruel, 
and submitted his rights to arbitration. Peter 
received him with honours, feasted him at 
his table, and afterwards conducted him to 
an open plain, where his followers were 
put to the sword, and Peter himself struck 
the old Moorish king to the ground with a 
lance, who only said, in toves bitter and 
piercing, Olr! Peter!! Peter!!! what an 
exploit for a soldier!!! 

», [t was the crimes, the unheard of cruel- 
ties, which stained the conduct of the 
Spanish kings in Spain, that kept alive the 
power of the Mussulmen. They were inéa- 
pable of enjoying temperately the fruits of 
victory; they had no mercy for a fallen foe, 
no policy towards a gallant and unfortunate 
veople. In addition to Peter of Castile, the 
a of the age, others equally ferocious 
arose—-Peter IV. of Arragon, Peter F. of 
Portugal, and Charles, the Wicked, of Na- 
varre. It was the oppressive sway of these 
sovereigns that kept the Moors tegether in 
harmony and concert. Grenada continued 
to be the garden of Spain; arts and science 
were still encouraged; belles lettres and 
history flourished. That delicate and ro- 
mantic gallaptry, which has reudered the 
history of the Moors so deeply interesting 
to the world, still existed in all its vigour ; 
the Alhanabra, and the splendid gardens of 
the Generalif, were the abode of the learned 
and the brave, the gay and the accomplish- 
ed. ‘The ferocity of the Moors yielded to a 
suavity of disposition, and softness of charac- 
ter, which education tempered, and science 
iixed. Their women were beautiful, modest, 
and engaging. ‘ Their principal charms,’ 
said a Moorish Historian, arose from ‘their 


zraceful and genteel deportment ; their con- 


versation was lively and keen ; their genius 
refined and penetrating.’ From 1362, until 
Vou sy.—No. v. 
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1492, the Moors governed Grenada, under 
Mahomet VI. Jusef 11. Mahomet IX. Joseph 
If. and Ismael Il. At length the kingdom 
became convulsed by internal discord, aris- 
ing from the clashing jurisdictions of Mulec, 
Hassan, Bobadel, and Zagau, when Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella laid siege to Grenada. 
This city had heen fortified with the utmost 
care ; it was walled and strongly flanked by 
a thousand towers, and contained two hun- 
dred thousand men. The Spaniards were 
commanded by the most gallaut officers 
that ever Spain produced, particularly by 
the renowned Gonsalvo of Cordova. Isa- 
bella encouraged the troops by her presence, 
and partook of all the fatigues of a camp. At 
length Grenada capitulated, and on the 2d 
of January, 1492, Ferdinand and Isabella 
made their trinmphal entry into Grenada, 
and terminated the Moorish power in Spain, 
which had existed 752 years. The unfortu- 
nate Mussulmen, oppressed by the Spaniards, 
separated ; some went to Atrica, others to 
Asia; but all regretting, with bitter reflect- 
ions, the fine country they had fost, tre hap- 
py hours they had spent. 

* The causes of the decline and fall of the 
Moorish power in Spain, are easily account- 
ed for; always active and unsettled, they 
covered, i# their character, the germs of se- 
dition and rebellion; and the tacility with 
which any adventurer could obiain the 
crown, gave an impulse to this unstable cha- 
racter, and rendered them ever ready for 
novelty and change. Without laws, except 
transitory forms of custom; extravagant 
in their expenditures ; fond of gayety and 
pleasure ; they weakened their power by 
yielding to its blandishments. Their armies 
were namerous and brave, but less disci- 
plined than the Christians; and their reli- 
gious zeal gave a ferocious character (o their 
warlike operations. They had, however, 
virtues of the highest order; no nation on 
eartit, even unto this day, took such delight 
in the exercise of charity, as the Moors. 
They distributed to the poor, bread, money, 
and part of their agricultural and commercial 
products ; built hospitals for the siek, and 
carefully protected and nourished the stran- 
er. 
‘‘}fad the Mussulmen in Spain establish- 
ed a government of laws, divested them- 
selves of a portion of their religious zeal, 
disciplined their troops, and economised 
their expenditures, the Mahomedan religion, 
at this day, would have spread itself over all 
Europe, as it now does over Asia. What- 
ever benefits other parts of Europe bave 
experienced trom mild and beneficial go- 
vernments, it is certain that the reign of tbe 
Moors in Spain was more glorious, pros- 
perous, and enlightened, than the present 
dynasty that now wields the sceptre. 

“JT arose from my seat, and slowly re- 
traced my steps towards Algeciras, ponder- 
ing onthe mutations of life, and that varicty 
and change that ‘flesh is heir to.” The sun 
was eradually sinking beLind the Mons 
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Ja, in Africa, and its last rays shed a melan- 
choly gloom on the surrounding objects. 
Opposite the bay, rising in majestic height, 
a | frowning with age, stood the Calpe of 
antiquity. No blooming orange groves, or 
fruitful gardens, embellished the Rock of 
Gibraltar, as in the reign of the Caliph Valid. 
The ruins of Cartea lay at the bottom of the 
beach ; Algeciras, now one fourth the size 
and splendour of former times, was on the 
right ; the Convent bell was chiming the 
Oriciones:; and the lazy peasant, following 
his mule, laden with charcoal and brush- 
wood, was retiring to his home, after a day 
of unprofitable listlessness. Every thing 
around me gave tokens of decaying power ; 
of a retrogade of national strength, and na- 
tional character; the fields looked green; 
nature had remained true to her general 
course— man only had changed.’” 


This is the most interesting part of the 
volume before us. It relates to an import- 
ant, but to most of our readers, a ne- 
glecied part of history. We have given 
the subject entire, as it would have been 
difficult to preserve the author’s informa- 
tion by an abridgment. 

Comparing the religion, with the peo- 
ple who profess its doctrines, and adduc- 
ing the Mahometan nations, as they now 
exist, as examples, we might safely pro- 
nounce the Moslem faith to be not only 
inimical to, but incompatible with, any 
great improvement of the mind or the 
physical state of man. But an impartial 
review of history will correct this error, 
and expose to our observation polished, 
powerful, and enlightened Mahemetan 
nations. 

The Turks have been to the Mahome- 
tan, what the barbarians in the north of 
Europe and Asia were to the Christian 
world. The latter has recovered in some 
measure from the shock; the former still 
remains ina state similar to that in which, 
five centuries past, stood France, Germa- 
ny, and indeed, except Italy, the whole 
of Christendom. In each case similar 
_ causes produced similar effects. With 
prudence and tolerance; good laws well 
established and administered ; armies well 
organized and officered; finances drawn 
from the superabundance of commerce, 
not wrung from the last fruits of industry, 
and judiciously applied ; with these requi- 
sites apy nation will prosper—without 
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them, none can be either happy, power- 
ful, or reggected. 

To account for the present state of 
Spain and Turkey, there is but little need 
of calling in religion exclusively in either 
case; as ample causes, common to the 
progress and decline of all nations, are 
numerous and apparent, and can be easi- 
ly adduced to determine why two na- 
tions, with so many advantages, have be- 
come feeble and contemptible. 

Wehave oftenexpressed our regret that 
history is so little studied in the United 
States, and that even those who do make 
that part of literature their study, are too 
exclusive in their choice of subjects. The 
history of Greece and Rome, and that of 
Great Britain, form the far greater part 
of the historical knowledge of even those 
who are generally best read. The his- 
tory of France, Spain, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Turkey, is almost unknown. 
We, therefore, regard with a partial eye 
all works calculated to give to the mind 
of our citizens a wider, and, of course, 2 
more fruitful range of inquiry than has 
hitherto been laid open to their view. 

Men are far too apt to consider their 
prosperity and security permanent; and 
are unwilling to concede, even in imagi- 
nation, that causes which have ruined 
others, can so severcly aflect themselves. 
The study of history, by keeping the ex- 
amples before the mental eye, tends 
imperceptibly to inspire caution, and to 
create distrust in any permanency of hu- 
man happiness, except from a perpetuity 
of the same causes that first produced 
that happiness. 

The notices of the relations of the Uni- 
ted States with the Barbary powers, 


which are scattered over the volume be- | 


fore us, deserve the most serious attention 
of our government and citizens. Barha- 


rians and savages can be only managed 
by the ‘Ratio Ultima Regum,” and are — 
always civil when oyerawed by superior — 
This secret seems to have been _ 


power. 


first disclosed gn this barbaric coast, by — 
the thunder of American cannon ; though — 
its principles have since been acted upon — 
That the civilized 


by other nations. 
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world, so long able to chastise and re- 
strain these piratical vagabonds, should 
have patiently borne their depredations 
and insults, is one of those problems in 
human conduct that can only receive a 
satisfactory solution, by a disclosure of 
the worst passions of the human heart. 
We sincerely hope an eternal period is 
now put to the slavery of the most inno- 
cent and polished of our species. And 
we also hope that this infamous and de- 
grading system, which reached the vitals 
of civilized Europe, will not be connived 
at by governments who have so clamor- 
ously demanded the abolition of the s/ave 
trade. We hope that if Africa is protect- 
ed against the avidity of Europe, and of 
nations descended from that quarter of 
the globe, that those nations may be also 
protected from the ferocious avarice and 
of Africans. 

We would recommend a perusal of the 
fullowing extract from Mr. Noah’s Tra- 
vels, to those of our readers whose sym- 
pathies for injured Africans have been 
strongly excited and loudly proclaimed. 
We detest the name of slavery and op- 
pression; we abhor the oppressor, and 
pity the oppressed ; but we also contemn 
that mistaken humanity, which lavishes 
its feelings upon one class of objects, and 
leaves others, equal or more deserving, to 
sulfer and weep unregarded. 


‘ [can imagine nothing more terrific to the 
peace(ul mariner, or to the enterprising mer- 
chant, than when an Algerine rover bears 
down upon their unarmed vessels, boards, 
with sword in hand and shrieking impreca- 
tions, their sunburnt and black complexions, 
rendered savage by their eyes of fire, and 
quivering lip of indignation, seizing on the ti- 
mid crew, dragging from their retreat the 
trembling and distracted females, tearing 
their jewels and ornaments from them, and 
throwing them all, neck and heels, like dogs 
in their boat, to be transported to their cor- 
sair, where, half starved, spit upon, and in- 
sulted, they are confined until they arrive 
under the frowning battlements of that city 
jutended for the grave of their liberty. 

“When a vessel arrives at Algiers with 
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slaves, they are marched before the Bey, 
and each person is examined, touching their 
country ; sometimes the Consuls examine a 
number, to ascertain whether they have 
national claims for their protection. Half 
naked, for they are stripped of valuable 
clothing before they land, they have a coarse 
robe of hair cloth thrown to them. Here 
stands an aged man, with silvery locks, 
tears coursing down his furrowed cheeks, 
who, in his little pleasure vessel, was sailing 
from Genoa to Nice; thus snatched from 
children, home and country, bare headed 
and with bare feet, is waiting to hear his 
fate; he is ordered to work in the Dey’s 
garden. There, in rags, but with a counte- 
nance beaming with intelligence, and shaded 
with a manly frown of indignation, stands a 
Count of the holy Roman Empire, once 
secretary to the Consistory, and the intimate 
triend of the sovereign Pontiff. Where is 
that power which once made monarchs 
tremble ? Where are those Bulls which, like 
the law of the Medes and Persians, were all 
controlling and effective ? Gone—not even 
possessing sufficient influence to break the 
chains of a captive nobleman. He is or- 
dered to work on the fortifications, being 
hale and strong, and the whip of his task- 
master soon awakens him from his painful 
reverie. That female, who is wringing her 
hands in agony, in tattered garments, is the 
wife of a rich merchant in Naples, and her 
two beautiful daughters, in tears and in des- 
pair, near her, vainly attempting to adminis- 
ter comfort, have just left their seminaries of 
learning in France; accomplished and en- 
gaging, they were about to return to their 
native city, of which they contemplated 
being the pride and ornament. The mother 
is ordered to the harem, to be employed in 
the lowest drudgery for ifs licentious te- 
nants ; the daughters are separated, sent to 
the houses of favourite ministers, to be daily 
tortured with impure solicitations, probably 
assaulted with violence, and ever solicited 
to abandon their faith. The seamen are 
chained, fed on black bread, and compelled 
to work bare headed in the scorching sun, 
on roads, houses, or ramparts. Ye monarchs 
of Eurove, who on beds of down and in 
robes of velvet, fare sumptuously—who can 
order your armies to take the field and fight 
against your neighbours, for ‘ something, or 
for nothing’—how could you be insensible to 
the groans of your subjects? You should 
have pawned the jewels in your crowns to 
release your suffering people, if your power 
could not break their chains. Here would 
have been a contest which would have im- 
mortalized your efforts—for this alone could 
any alliance be termed holy.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Description of anew Genus of Fluviatile 
Bivalve Shell, of the family of Brachio- 
podes; NoTREMA FissuRELLA; tna Let- 
ter to Dr. S. L. Mitchill, Prof. of Nat. 
List. &c. New-York. 


Dear Sir, 
HERE is a small family of bivalve 
shells, which have received the 
name of Brachiopodes, distinguished by 
having tentacula. It contained, in my 
Analysis of Nature and in Cuvier’s Regne 
Animal, only three genera, lingula, orbi- 
cula and terchratula, all maritime ; this 
last, which is very numerous, particularly 
in fossil species, has lately been divided 
by Sowerby, who has established the ge- 
vera Productus and Spirifer ; and I have 
added another fossil genus, Apleurotis, 
distinguished from it by being elongated, 
obliquated, and auriculated on one side 
only, in a memoir presented to the Aca- 
demy of National Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. 

In my travels on the Ohio, I have ascer- 
tained another genus belonging to that fa- 
mily, which is very similar to the genus 
Orbicula ; but it is fluviatile, and the 
larger or upper valve is perforated in the 
middle as in Fissurella, and operculated. 
I have not seen the living animal myself; 
but Mr. Audubon of Hendersonville, a 
zealous observer, has drawn it, and it ap- 
pears to have a head with two eyes and 
no tentacula jutting out of the perforation. 
It would therefore deviate from the cha- 
racter of the family ; it may, probably, at 
x future period become the type of ano- 
ther; but the shell is so very similar to 
Orlicula that I unite them now, proposing 
however for it a sub-family, under the 
name of Voutremidia, which may become 
the family name when other similar gene- 
ra shall have been detected. 

Description. NotRemMA. Gencric 
character. Fiuviatile bivalve shell, ine- 
qnivalve: upper valve larger, nearly 
round, perforated in the middle, opening 
opereulated: lower valve lateral very 
small inequilateral. Body gat beneath, 
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head in the centre above, retractible, jut- 
ting out through the perforation, with two 
lateral eyes, no tentacula. The generic 
name means opening in the back, in Greek. 

Notrema fissurella. Specitic charac- 
ter. Upper valye convex with circular 
wrinkles, and oblique transverse furrows : 
lower valve flat obovate and smooth; shel! 
fulvous brown, opening round, operculum 
round, brown, and shining, head truncate. 

Obs. Itis found on the rocks of the 
bottom of the river Ohio, from the falls to 
the mouth; it israre ; diameter about cne 
inch; it holds on wrecks as the Patedlas 
do, and might be mistaken for one at first ; 
the operculum has an hinge, when the ani- 
mal wants to protrude the head, it opens 
itasavalve. This shell might, perhaps. 
be deemed trivalve on that account. 

C, S. RAFINESQUE. 


On some New Genera of American Plants. 


Extract of the third Letter of C. 8. Ra- 
FINESQUE, to Mr. DEcANDOLLE, Pro- 
Sessor of Botany at Ginevra, and author 
of the new Species Plantarum, dated 
Philadelphia, 25th Feb. 1819. Trans- 
lated from the French. 


1. Many of our botanists, such as Bige- 
low, Elliot, Nuttall, Eaton, Barton, Tor- 
rey, &c. are engaged in describing our 
plants, or compiling and translating former 
descriptions, under the old sexual system. 
They have detected also some new gene- 
ra and many new species, which you will 
see in their works, whichI send you with 
‘my notes on some of their mistakes. For 


_my part, I content myself at present wit!. 


collecting materials for a general natura! 
classification of our plants, and in ascer- 
taining new genera and species, which I 
now and then publish. Ihave sent you, as 
you requested, an account of my new spe- 
cies belonging to your first natural class. 
I shall now continue to acquaint you with 
some of my unpublished improvements in 
our genera, hoping that you have already 


| 
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received those ? have published, and sent 
you, in the Flora of Louisiana, and in my 
Tracts. 

2. I have long ago dedicated to De 
Witt Clinton, governor of the State of 
New-York, and an eminent American 
philosopher, author of several geological, 
hydrological, and philosophical essays, &c. 
a fine new genus of monocotyie plants of 
the natural tribe of Asparagoides, which is 
found in the northern parts of this conti- 
nent, from Labrador to the mountains of 
Catskill and Alleghany, and has been 
united, without any reason, to the genera 
Dracena by Aiton, Persoon, Wildenow, 
&c. who call it Dr. borealis; while Mi- 
chaux, Pursh, Nuttall, &c. have re- 
moved it to the genus Convallaria, calling 
it C. umbellulata. It is a well known 
axiom that when plants are removed at 
random from one genus to another, it is 
always found at last, that they really be- 
long to neither, and the rule has not failed 
in this instance. I call this plant Clin- 
tonia ciliata ; it differs from all the rene- 
ra of its natural tribe by having a campa- 
nulated six-parted corolla or perigene, a 
compressed style and a bilobed stigma ; 
but particularly a bilocular berry with 
many seeds attached to the. central septa. 
The genus Dracena diifers from it by 
having an open corolla, a triangular style, 
and a trilocular berry with few seeds: 
the g. Convallaria (or rather Sigillaria 
Raf. Smilacina of Derf) by an open corol- 
Ja, a cylindrical style, and-a_ trilocular 
berry: and my g. Styrandra (Convallaria 
bifolia, &c.) by having a four-parted co- 
rolla, four stamens and a round style. 
The Clintonia ciliata forms as yet a genus 
of a single species, or a peculiar habit, and 
distinguished at first sight by its smooth 


elliptical radical leaves, ciliated on the 


margin, and scapus bearing a few fasci- 
culated drooping yellowish flowers. 

3. The Lathospermum latifolium, of 
Linneeus, must form a peculiar genus in- 
termediate between this and myosotis. It 
has an unequal five-parted calix, a funnel 
shaped corolla with a shprt tube and a 
plicate limb, while the opening has five 
external fossules corresponding with five 


internal gibbosities which alternate with 
the five lobes of the corolla ; the stamens 
are inclosed in the tube, the style is very 
sbert, the stigma simple and obtuse, and 
the seeds shining. You will easily per- 
ceive that this plant has, therefore, the co- 
rolla and seeds of Lithospermum ; the ca- 
lix, stamens, style, and stigma of Myosotis, 
and quite peculiar characters in the gib- 
bose scales of the corolla. It must there- 
fore be deemed a peculiar genus, which I 
nave called Cyphorima, which means gib- 
bose fossules. It belongs to the same 
natural family of course. 

4. The Ilex Canadensis of Michaux, 
has been deemed of a doubtful genus by 
him and his copyists. Having had the op- 
portunity of seeing the male and female 
trees m full blossom, in June 1817, on the 
Catskill mountains, I have ascertained 
that it is not an dex, and does not even 
belong to the same natural family, but to 
the natural tribe of Rhamnides, where 1% 
forms quite a new genus, which I have 
called Memopanthus (fascicularis) mean- 
ing filiform peduncles. Its generic diag- 
nosis is as follows: Divical. m. fl. calix 
five-parted equal, corolla missing, five 
stamens hypogynous alternating with the 
sepals of the caiix and equal. F. fl. ca- 
lix four-parted, ovary ovate, stigma ses- 
sile, four-lobed, berry four-locular, four- 
seeded.—Leaves fasciculated deciduous, 
flowers fasciculated, axillary, the male on 
very long peduncics. 

5. It is well known that the Rhus sua- 
veolens or aromaticum has an inflorescence 
totally different from the congenerous spe- 
cies. Having observed many shrubs of 
that species in full blossom on the. moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, in May 1818, 1 de- 
tected various other characters, which se- 
parate it from the g. 7thus, such as its 
being trivical, having glandular bilubed 
appendages to the petals, ce. these, uni- 
ted with the peculiar inflorescence, in- 
duces me te propose a new genus for it, 
which [ call Lobadim, meaning lobed 
glands. The specific name suaveolens, 
not beinz very accurate, since the leaves 
only bave a scent, while the wood and 
flowers stink, I propose to call it Lohu- 
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dium amentaccuin. The diagnosis is thus— 
trivical. Ifermaphr. flowers, calix five- 
lobed. Corolla five oboval petals, five 
Jarge and thick, bilobed gland (or glan- 
dular appendages or parapetals) opposed 
to the petals. Five periginous stamens al- 
ternating with the glands. Ovary oval 
and hairy, three thick and short styles, 
three globose stigmas. Fruit a berry, 


one seeded and hairy. Leaves trifoliate 
isteranthe. Inflorescence amentaceous, 
scales embricate broad entire, flowers on 
short peduncles. The male individuals 
are scarcer than the female and herma- 
phrodite ; their flowers differ merely by 
the absence of the stamens or pistils.—It 
belongs to the natural family of Terebin- 
thaceous. 


Art. 4. [istory of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Abridged. By a Men - 
ber of the Parent Society, and Citizen of the State of New-York. 


(Continued from page 254.) 


THIRD YEAR. 
(From May 1, 1806, to May 1, 1307.) 

ITE conductors, in their address to the 

public on the third anniversary, after 
forcibly and pathetically urging the al- 
most universal desolation and impoverish- 
iment produced by the war, as motives 
which should influence every devout 
Christian to hasten to the relief of his 
desponding countrymen, with the reviv- 
ine consolations of God’s Word, remark; 
‘** That however commendable it is to lay 
the foundations of a Christian Institution, 
it is still more so to raise it to its full scope 
of utility.” 

In Prussia, notwithstanding the over- 
whelming circumstances in which it had 
been placed by the war, the Society re- 
cently formed at Berlin, with assistance 
procured from Dantzic, by the exertion 
of the Rev. Mr. Ewald, Rector of the 
Holy Trinity in that city, proceeded with 
the edition of the Bohemian Bible of 3000 
copics. In the mean time a temporary 
supply of as many Testaments, together 
with the Book of Psalms, had been fur- 
nished to the Bohemian Protestants from 
Halle, through the munificence of a Prus- 
sian officer; an instance which, with va- 
rious others, will demonstrate that the 
power of religion is confined to no condi- 
tion or employment in iife. 

The attention of the Society also, 
through the indefatigable exertions of its 
foreign Secretary, Mr. Steinkopff, and his 


zealous correspondents in Prussia, had 
been directed to Komgsberg, and the 
eastern provinces of the kingdom. From 
information transmitted through Doctor 
Knapp, from the Rev. Mr. Glogau and 
the Rev. Dr. Wald, as well as other sour- 
ces, the whole of Lithuania, though des- 
titute of religious instruction, appeared 
extremely disposed to receive it; and 
from the very warm manner in which the 
Prussian divines just named approved of 


the Bible Society, its solicitude became 


strongly excited to afford relief in that 
quarter, when the proper season and op- 
portunity might offer themselves. 

In the order of time we have next to 
notice a chain of unforeseen, and appa- 
rently unimportant circumstances, which 
led to the signal events in the North, 
hereafter to be related. The Rev. John 
Paterson and the Rev. Ebenezer Hender- 
son, two natives of Scotland, who had de- 
voted themselves to the Missionary cause, 
being shut out by the Company’s regula- 
tions in India, from our own possessions, 
had proposed to embark from Copenha- 
gen, for the Danish settlement at Tran- 
quebar. Disappointed however in that 
object, whilst in Copenhagen, they were 
forcibly struck by the picture given them 
of the state of Iceland, by Justiciary 
Thorkelin, privy keeper of the Royal 
Archives, a native of that remote island. 
He represented that not above 40 or 50 
copies of the Bible were to be found 
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amongst a population of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, fond of knowledge; and of whom 
it was supposed not one person in a hun- 
dred, above the age of 14, was incapable 
of reading. The want of printed books 
was supplied altogether on the spot by 
manuscripts; and indeed, according to 
the Bishop of Iceland’s own account, the 
Scriptures were not to be had for money, 
and the common people were in danger of 
becoming wholly deprived of them. These 
excellent young Missionaries, touched 
by such interesting facts, communicated 
themto their friends in Edinburgh. Infor- 
mation trrough this channel being re- 
ceived in London, a letter was immedi- 
ately addresse] by Lord Teignmouth to 
the Bishop of leeland, offering to contri- 
bute one half the expense of publishing 
an octavo edition & 5000 copies of the 
New Testament; at he same time the 
Rev. Messrs. Paterson .nq Henderson, 
entirely ignorant of the communication to 
London, and on an accidentaryjsit to the 
island of Fuhnen, having leant that a 
religious society there had proposet to re- 
lieve their brethren in Iceland, by jrint- 
ing an edition of the Icelandic Testamm, 
of 2000 copies, and conceiving it a casv 
likely to command the assistance of the 
British Society, imparted to them their 
information. ‘This, like the preceding 
communication, was warmly received by 
the Committee, and the proposed grant 
was in consequenee extended to an im- 
pression of 5000 copies of the Icelandic 
Testament, of which the Society was to 
bear one half the expense. 

‘Some advances (says Mr. Owen) 
were made this year towards a communi- 
cation with Russia ; and indications were 
given, which though faint and indistinct, 
were eagerly cherished, that light was 
beginning to dawn on the skirts of that 
vast empire.” 

The occurrence which stands first upon 
record of the Russian transactions, is a 
communication from the respectable su- 
perintendant of a Protestant church in 
Esthonia, on behalf of 50 parishes, con- 
taining at least 15000 families, which he 
described to be entirely destitute of the 


Scriptures. The Committee feeling how 
extensive a field became opened in this 
quarter, and. with the experience now be- 
fore them of the necessity and effect oi 
local exertions, in the spirit of that sys. 
tem of propagating their Institution, which 
has been since so successfully practised, 
on this occasion, passed a_ resolution, 
awarding a considerable grant of money. 
on condition that a Bible Society should 
be formed for the province of Esthonia.— 
In the southern part of the empire, a 
Scotch Missionary settlement had been 
formed at Karass, on the territory lying 
northeast of the Caspian sea, in the year 
1802, which will be ever memorable as 
the theatre of the early exertions of the 
Rey. R. Pinkerton in that holy cause, in 
the greatness of which he afterwards be- 
came so distinguished and active an in- 
strument. This interesting mission, from 
the favourable disposition of their excel- 
Iencies, Count Novassilsoff, the Secretary 
of State; Count Kotschenberg, Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and some other pious 
individuals of high rank in Russia, had re- 
ceived the early patronage of the Empe- 
ror, and very effectual support. With 
the consequent facilities afforded their 
‘perations, the Missionaries having ascer- 
taned that the population of the Asiatic 
depe:dency of the empire in which they 
had estiblished themselves, was friendly 
to the recption of divine truth, and par- 
ticularly tlxt some of the Molas and Ef.- 
fendis expresed a desire to have the 
Bible in a langyage they understood, the 
Rev. . Bruntog one of the Missionaries, 
having made hime|f master of the Turk- 
ish and Tartar diahcts, undertook, with 
his associates, to prvide a new version 
for circulation in those parts. Seaman’s, 
the only previous version of the New 
Testament, printed at Oxford in 1666, 
was little calculated for general use, and 
no version of the Old Testament had ever 
appeared. Intelligence of this under- 
taking having been communicated to the 
Committee, from the Edinburgh Mission- 
ary Society, it was resolved immediately 
to supply the translators with a new fount 
of Arabie types, and with paper and ink 
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for an impression of 5000 copies. But 
although a small donation of 400 Bibles 
aud 200 Testaments had been ordered 
from the depository at Halle, for some 
German Protestants recently established 
on the Wolga, it was evident that the 
supply of the empire at large could only 
be efiected by some means commensurate 
with its demands, which were said to be 
so excessive, ‘that it was generally 
known 100 versts off when the treasure of 
a Bible was to be met with.”” With this 
impression, an attempt was made to ex- 
cite a spirit of local exertion, and the 
President of the Society addressed a let- 
ter t’ Archbishop Plato, the Metropolitan 
of the Greek Church, soliciting his influ- 
ence and co-operation in’ promoting its 
views. 

In other parts of the world, amongst 
those who participated at this time in the 
Society’s bounty, were enumerated the 
French at St. Domingo, the Spaniards 
at Buenos Ayres, and the British settlers, 
soldiers, and colonists in North America, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, New 
South Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land. 
From the last of which places a very 
pleasing and grateful acknowledgment 
was received through Governor Collins. 

In the domestic sphere of the Society $ 
eperations of this year, is first to be No- 
ticed the emission of a Welsh New Tes- 
tament from the stereotype pres» When 
the cart was announced whi carried 
the first load, the Welsh peasnts, accord- 
ing to the account of ax eye witness, 
went out in crowds to met it, welcomed 
its arrival, as the Israelies did the ark of 
old, drew it into the town, and eagerly 
bore off the copies as rapidly as they 
could be dealt out. 

To the second edition of the English 
Testament, before completed, was added 
2. third, with two entire editions of the 
Bible, the first fruits of the stereotype 
plates, which had been cast at the in- 
stance of the Society, and afforded evi- 
dence from the appearance of each speci- 
men, that at least 200,000 copies might 
be taken off with economy and despatch. 
The most laborious and minute attention 
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was paid to the correctness of the print- 
ing; and, to ascertain the conformity of 
the copies with the authoritative stand- 
ard, several members of the Committee 
voluntarily performed this important 
office, and no one with more acuteness 
than the late Wilson Birkbeck, Esq. a 
member of the Society of Friends; so 
that the heterogeneous composition of the 
Society, was evidently subservient to the 
important purpose of securing a jealous 
revision of its accredited versions. To ~ 
promote the circulation of the impres- 
sions, the prices were reduced to the sub- 
scribers 20 per cent. below the original 
cost to the English, and in tke supply of 
the Welsh congregations at an indefinite 
rate, according to the exigency of the 
circumstances and the discretion of the 


Committee ; generaly all Welsh Minis- bi 
ters, whether subcribers or not, were 
furnished at the egulated prices. 
The attentvn of the Committee having ° 
been first clled to the prisoners in New- t 
gate, by {homas Furley Foster, Esq. it , 
was exended afterwards to all the pri- ' 
sons 2 the British metropolis, and a sub- - 
coumittee was appointed to ascertain and P 
alpply the wants in the work-houses, hos- at 
pitals, and gaols throughout the kingdom. M 
Nor in some instances, where it might dt 
have been less expected, was this bounty ie 
undervalued. Among the convicts at 
Woolwich, Lieutenant Coxe declared, "e 
that ‘“‘he never was witness to books a 
given or received with greater apparent ™ 
satisfaction.”? Much upon this occasion 
was due to the ready and discreet co- ne 
operation of the commanding officers, to ble 
promote the views of the Society. The Ea 
supply also of the prisoners of war was _ 
actively continued, and amongst the Spa- Bis 
niards particularly, was received with of 
great warmth. An eye witness wrote - 
word, that he had seen the most pleasing rw 
5 


sight his eyes ever beheld—nearly 1000 
poor Spanish prisoners, sitting round the 
prison walls, and reading the word of God 
with an eagerness that would have put 
many professing Christians to the blush. 
A large Spanish edition of the Testament 
was immediately put to press. It was de- 
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termined at the same time to multiply 
also copies of the Scriptures in French ; 
and as a considerable demand was antici- 
pated, measures were taken for printing 
ihem by stereotype. 

The assistance of the Society appearing 
desirable to promote the great object of a 
translation into the oriental languages, as 
projected by the Baptist Missionaries at 
Serampore, and actually commenced un- 
der the auspices of the college at Fort 
William, two thousand pounds were 
placed, by separate grants, at the dispo- 
sal of the corresponding Committee at 
Calcutta. The feeling kindled on behalf 
of the inhabitants of India, was not a lit- 
ile cherished by a communication from 
Dr. Buchanan. ‘“ Oriental translations,” 
he observed, ‘* had become comparatively 
easy on account of the assistance of learn- 
ed men from distant provinces, who vo- 
huntarily engaged in it, and did not con- 
ceal their admiration of the sublime doc- 
trine, pure precept, and divine eloquence 
of the Word of God.” Nor, happily, in 
this noble undertaking was patronage or 
support at all wanting. The plan of the 
projected translations had been sanctioned 
at an early period by the Marquess of 
Wellesley, and the proposals having been 
dispatched to all the principal civil, and 
inost of the Company’s military officers 
in India, by Dr. Buchanan as Vice-Pro- 
vost of the College, the design was en- 
couraged in every quarter, and 16°0/. 
was soon raised by subscription. 

About the same time the encourage- 
ment of an Arabic translation of the bi- 
ble for the inhabitants of Africa and the 
East, was strongly recommended to the 
Society at the instance of the venerable 
Lishop Porteous and his friend the Bishop 
of Durham. The steps in consequence 
taken to ascertain the best mode of giv- 
ing effect to the design, were the harbin- 


' gers of such measures as could hardly 


fail to fulfil their pious wishes. 

On the third anniversary the chamber 
was crowded with guests; although the 
absence of the Bishop of Durham, and 


’ the Foreign Secretary, through ill health, 
/ excited much regret, the Society was 
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gratified by the unexpected appearance 
of one of its Episcopal patrons, the Bishop 
of Exeter, now Salisbury ; and the festi- 
val was celebrated in a manner becoming 
the sacred and benevolent object to which 
it was dedicated. The illustrious Presi- 
dent read the report, which he had him- 
self, though in an infirm state of health, 
prepared; and encouraged the members 
whilst rejoicing in what had been accom- 
plished, to anticipate and attempt the 
achievement of still greater things. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
(From May 1817, to May 1818.) 

The proceedings of the fourth year will 
be found extremely important in the an- 
nals of the Society, from the agitation of 
a question intimately connected with its 
interests, the propagation of Christianity 
in India. Shortly after the last anniver- 
sary it was determined to send 500 Eng- 
lish Bibles, and 1000 Testaments from the 
London depository, and 250 German Bi- 
bles, and 500 Testaments from Halle, for 
the use of the army and navy, and the 
poor inhabitants of India. They were in 
consequence confided to the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, Senior Chaplain at Fort William, 
to whom the proposition for a Correspond- 
ing Committee had been originally di- 
rected, and who afterwards acknowledg- 
ed it to have been a most needful supply. 
The strongest facts were brought before 
the public from highly respectable quar- 
ters. It was represented that the Bishop 
of the Romish Church, on the coast of 
Malabar, would consent to the circula- 
tion of a Malayalim translation, amongst 
200,000 Christians in Malayala, who 
were ready to receive it, and that the 
true cause of the low state of the Romish 
Church in Ceylon, and on the coast, was 
owing to the want of the Bible, as was 
manifest from the effect produced by dis- 
tributing it at Tanjore and other places. 
But after the departure of Lord Welles- 
ley, the succeeding governors opposed all 
attempts which might tend to evangelize 
the Hindoos ; and persons holding official 
situations were even forbidden to act, ex- 
cept in a private capacity. Whilst this 
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avowed hostility was manifested in India, 
at home, in consequence of the interest 
excited by Dr. Buchanan’s publication, 
and the zeal which appeared in the most 
respectable quarters, (to translate and cir- 
culate the Scriptures amongst the natives, 
a direct attack was made upon the views 
of the Society by an East Indian propyie- 
tor; and it was proposed that the ques- 
tion might be publicly discussed at the 
India-House, whether exertions of this 
nature should be tolerated within our 
Asiatic Empire. Happily some of the most 
able supporters of the cause were at the 
head of the India direction ; and the pro- 
jector, finding but little encouragement 
to expect a favorable decision, withdrew 
the notice of a motion he had given on 
that subject at a court of East Indian 
proprietors ; and all thoughts of further 
opposition were consequently relinquish- 
ed. It would not be consistent with any 
view of conciseness to detail the unfound- 
ed apprehensions that were expressed on 
one side of the literary discussion on this 
important occasion, or the unanswerable, 
and for the most part obvious arguments 
on the other. It was impossible that the 
issue of such a question, debated before 
an enlightened public, could be at all 
doubtful; and Great Britain would have 
proved herself wholly unequal to the ex- 
alted part she had undertaken, if the ge- 
neral sentiment of the country had not at 
onee coincided with the illustrious presi- 
dent, who, in a pamphlet written on the 
subject, made an irresistible appeal to 
the good sense and consistency of the 
nation. 

To revert a little in the order of time to 
the transactions of the year, in another imn- 
portant field of the Society’s exertions ; in 
consequence of information as to the state 
of the Calmues, from the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries at Sarepta, near Astrachan, and 
the Scotch Missionariesat Karass, a sum of 
money was granted for the purchase ofa set 
of types at St. Petersburg, in aid ofa trans- 
lation into their language, in which ouly 
detached portions of the Scriptures, exe- 
cuted by incompetent persons, had ap- 
peared in mauuscript, and none in print. 


The Calmucs, though some of them have 
been converted to Christianity, continue 
for the most part Pagans: they speak a 
dialect of the Mongolian, and spring 
from the original stock of that extraordi- 
nary race, which, issuing many centuries 
ago from the mountainous and elevated 
region of central Asia, possessed them- 
selves almost of the whole of that quar- 
ter of the globe. The written language 
of the Calmucs, Mongols, and also of the 
Burgats is nearly the same. Sixty-five 
thousand families speaking Calmuc, mi- 
grated in 1771 to China, and are now es- 
tablished under the protection of that go- 
vernment: their habits and mode of life 
resemble the ancient Scythian, and it 
does not appear that, for the last thousand 
years, they have undergone the least al- 
teration. The translation, therefore, was 
of great importance, as it was calculated 
for a people extending from the banks of 
the Wolga as far as Thibet and China. 

The types for the Tartar New Testa- 
ment, which was in contemplation, having 
been prepared under the able superin- 
tendence of Dr. Adam Clarke, they were 
despatched early this year with paper 
and ink for 5000 copies. 

At the same time the Society felt an 
extreme solicitude to promote a pure edi- 
tion of the Arabic Seriptures. This sub- 
ject was brought before the public in 1803, 
and the prospectus of a plan for printing 
an edition by subscription, was then pro- 
posed by the Rev. J. D. Carlyle, B. D. 
Chancellor of the Diocess of Carlyle, and 
Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. Its recommendation was par- 
ticularly urged by a representation of the 
prevalence of that language in Western 
Africa, which Mr. Parke (whose infor- 
mation on this subject was very interest- 
ing) considered as extending as low as 
the 11th and 10th degrees of N. latitude. 
The qualification and fondness he as- 
cribed to Africans for reading Arabic, 
were also held forth as a strong conside- 
ration to the friends of divine truth, to 
supply them with the Word of God. The 
negroes, according to the same intelli- 
gent traveller, are seldom seen without a 
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book slung by their side, wherever they 
go. They are in possession of Arabic 
Versions of the Pentateuch, Isaiah, and 
the Psalms: and such is the general 
eagerness to obtain them, that a copy of 
the Pentateuch alone, has been sold for 
the value of 20 guineas.* Yet this reli- 
gious knowledge imparted to the negroes, 
is not derived frem Christian, but Maho- 
medan sources, and the Koran has led on 
to the reception of the historical parts of 
the Scripture, with which it is intimately 
connected. Such facts could not fail to 
excite a deep interest in favour of the 
proposed translation. The death of Pro- 
fessor Carlyle, however, and other cir- 
cumstances, having put a stop to the fur- 
ther progress of the work, 300 copies only 
having been printed, a correspondence 
was carried on with the Bishop of Lon- 
don, (who was extremely anxious to set 
on foot anew Arabic edition) and also the 
Bishop of Durham, who had patronized 
the former undertaking, as well as other 
persons of competent information ;_parti- 
cularly the Rev. Mr. Usko, and Dr. 
Adam Clarke. The Rev. George Re- 
nouard, of Sidney College, Cambridge, 
who had been successively Chaplain at 
Constantinople and Smyrna, offered to 
correct the press; but there was conside- 
rable difficulty in ascertaining a standard 
text: and the Polyglott adopted in Pro- 
fessor Carlyle’s edition, was pronounced 
both by Mr. Usko, and Dr. Adam Clarke, 
to be incorrect. A pew version, howe- 
ver, by Sabat, on respectable authority,+ 
and corroborating testimonies seemed 
sufficient to supply this great desidera- 


* On a recent occasion, this information was 
singularly verified. ‘Twelve copies of the Arabic 
Bibie, obtained through Dr. Carlyle’s subscrip- 
tiou, were in the custody of a Missionary, who was 
wrecked on the Coast of Africa; and the books 
were sold with a part of the cargo redeemed 
trom the waves. But the Mahomedan natives, 
who had purchased the Bibles, refused to re-sell 
them, although 8/. was offered for asingle copy. 

i The late learned and enterprising Rev. H. 
Martyn: he communicated it, together with 
Erplerius’s Arabic Testament, the Bartlett 
Buildings edition, and the Polyglott, to a 
‘earned Arab at Bushire for his opinion, who 
rejected all but Sabats, of which he very-much 
approved. 
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tum. The only circumstance of further 
note which occurred on the subject at 
the time, was the refusal of Dr. Adam 
Clarke to receive any remuneration for 
his able assistance. ‘+ God forbid,” says 
this generous friend of a cause to which 
he had rendered an important aid, ‘ that 
I should receive any part of the Society’s 
funds; let this money, therefore, return 
to its source; and if it be the instrument 
of carrying but one additional Bible to 
any place or family, previously destitute 
of the words of eternal life, how much 
reason shall I have to thank God, that it 
never became part of my property!” 

The Icelandic Testament having been 
finished, 1500 copies were despatched to 
that Island. But the war between Eng. 
land and Denmark, unfortunately pre- 
vented the transmission of the remain- 
der; of which, indeed, 509 copies destin- 
ed for the Bishop of Iceland, narrowly es- 
caped destruction, during the bombard - 
ment of Copenhagen. Iflowever, as the 
Testaments had been judiciously distri- 
buted in Iceland, through the agency and 
direction of Mr. Paterson, and the Fiib- 
nen Society, and a further relief of the 
wants of this interesting people being 
practicable in another shape, £300 were 
voted for the purpose of printing the 
Old Testament for their use. Mr. Pater- 
son, before he became compelled to quit 
the Danish capital, was fortunately ena- 
bled to take some preliminary steps to 
carry that resolution into effect. 

To advert next to the domestic and co- 
lonial sphere of the Society’s operations ; 
** No undertaking,” says Mr. Owen, “in 
which the Society has embarked, has 
been recompensed with more pure and 
unclouded satisfaction than the sup- 
ply of the Gaelic Bibles. The interest- 
ing nature of the service, the liberal co- 
operation of the Society in Scotland for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, and 
the warm and overflowing gratitude of 
the ingenuous receivers themselves, made 
the task of the Society a source of un- 
qualified pleasure, and ultimately assured 
to their labour, and their cares, a full and 
honourable reward.” 
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In Treland, which was at all times a 
subject of affectionate solicitude, every 
opportunity was embraced to call forth 
the native energies of the inhabitants. 
The strong recommendation of the claims 
of the Society to their patronage, which 
had been urged by the Bishop of Len- 
don to his brethren of the Irish Bench, 
could not fail in producing a favourable 
effect. The Archbishop of Cashel per- 
mitted his name to be inserted amongst 
the Vice Presidents. A Bible Committee 
was instituted by the Synod of Ulster: 
and a Society was this year established 
at Cork, under the patronage of the Bi- 
shop of the Diocess. 

Goree, Sierra Leone, New South 
Wales, Gibraltar, and our North Ameri- 
can Colonies, were supplied with copies 
in English, Spanish, and Gaelic; and in 
some instances the gift was improved and 
repaid by liberal local contributions. 
Similar grants also were made to chari- 
table institutions, schools of gratuitous 
education, and individuals preferring rea- 
sonable claims to the benefaction. The 
supply of the French prisoners alone, ab- 
sorbed 7000 copies of the Testament. 

In South America the efforts made by 
the Society to disseminate Spanish Testa- 
ments, though highly acceptable to the 
people, were for the time superseded by 
the events of the war, and the recovery 
of Buenos Ayres by Spain. but in the 
northern division of the New World, the 
Mohawk Gospel of St. Jolin was received 
as an invaluable treasure, and a further 
supply for the Roman Catholic and other 
Tndians on the St. Lawrence,was solicited 
from the same quarter. 


FIFTH YEAR. 
(From May 1, 1808, to May 1, 1809.) 

Little in the annals of the preceding 
year has offered itself in the heart of 
Europe. The war which raged there at 
this time, though it embarrassed the ex- 
ertions of our continental friends, by no 
means extinguished their hopes and ardor 
in the cause. The printing of the Bo- 
hemian Bible, compleied at Berlin in 
September 1807, was followed by so rapid 
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a distribution in Bohemia and Silesia as to 
occasion regret that it had not been more 
extensive, whilst it called forth the most 
affecting expressions of gratitude to the 
source from whence it emanated. Ata 
moment of extreme depression, these ex- 
cellent and pious votaries of the cause in 
Prussia, imputing with true magnanimity 
and humiliation, the desolating judgments 
which had befallen their country to a de- 
parture from God’s Holy Word, and ani- 
mated with the most exemplary zeal, 
conceived the design of printing 5000 
Bibles for their Polish fellow Christians. 

The British Society could not fail to 
second ‘their efforts with its liberal ai’, 
which by successive grants, amounting tu 
£800, induced the projectors to enlarge 
the edition to 8000 Bibles, and 2000 ad- 
ditional Testaments. 

From Basle, a report of the preceding 
year had announced the printing of the 
New Testament, which was issued in the 
spring of 1808; and in the course of the 
year, a complete Bible appeared. An 
object of great importance also, to which 
the Basle Society directed its efforts, (and 
which from the facilities afforded them in 
the prosecution of it, evinced the propriety 
of the Society's removal to that station) 
was the supply of the Protestants in the 
South of France, which had been com- 
menced with the assistance of some ex- 
cellent Ministers in Languedoc. They 
had succeeded beyond every expectation, 
in disposing of French Bibles at reduced 
prices; £100 was supplied by the British 
Society for that purpose: and, from so 
encouraging a beginning, they were in- 
duced to furnish their brethren at Basle, 


who projected an edition of the French 


Bible, with stereotype plates, with which 
the Society had supplied itself from an an- 
ticipation, that they might be so applied. 
To advert next to the North of Europe. 
In Sweden, although on the first impres- 
sion it had been supposed that no want of 
the Scriptures existed amongst the peo- 
ple, yet when Mr. Paterson, on retiring 
from Copenhagen, visited that kingdom, 
he found this idea correct, only so far as 
itrelated to the more respectable part of 
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the yeomanry. The poor inhabitants of 
cottages and cabins were found to be ex- 
tremely destitute. This induced the So- 
ciety, on a confirmation of the fact by 
unquestionable Swedish authority, to pro- 
mise its effectual co-operation in procuring 
the requisite supply. Mr. Paterson drew 
up a memorial representing the wants of 
the lower orders, and the duty and means 
of relieving them, which led to the forma- 
tion of the Evangelical Society at Stock- 
holm, under the high sanction of the king 
and privy council. ‘The address of this 
newly formed Society to their brethren in 
Great Britain, is in a fine strain of ele- 
vated piety. The communication called 
forth an immediate grant of £300 in aid 
of the generous purpose in contemplation ; 
and although the Society then formed, 
comprehended other collateral objects, it 
jaid the foundation of a future national 
establishment, and of the first depot, in 
which the Seriptures were printed and 
accumulated for distribution in the north 
of Europe. 

Large editions of the English and 
Welsh Scriptures were put to press this 
year ; and impressions also in the Poriu- 
guese, Italian, the ancient and modern 
Greek, the Dutch and Danish languages. 
In Portuguese, the Society was led to an- 
ticipate a demand as well from mapy in- 
dividuals of that nation in British ships, 
as from recent events which atforded ac- 
cess to Portugal and its Colonies. The 
italian and modern Greek were destined 
for dispersion in diilerent parts of the 
Mediterranean, and the Levant, in which 
there was a great prospect of their utility. 
The Rev. Dr. Bogue, of Gosport, originally 
called the attention of the Society to the 
modern Greek, and the expediency of 
adopting his wise suggestion, became af- 
terwards very obvious from the intelligent 
information of Mr. Usko:* to whom the 


* Although the service of the Church with the 
Greeks is performed in their ancient language, 
(as with the Italians in Latin,) yet the Ministers 
when they address their congregations, and the 
people in common conversation, use the vulgar 
and corrupt tongue. ‘Translations of European 
books in this language, are perused by them 
with readiness and delight. 
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office of correcting the press was assigned 
from an offer of his services, which were 

thankfully received. The Dutch and 
Danish translations, were undertaken to 
supply the prisoners of war of those na- 
tions, from the representation of the Rev. 
Dr. Werninck, and the Rev. U. F. Rosing, 
minister of the Dutch and Danish Churches 
in London. ‘ If,” said Mr. Rosing, in 
avery pathetic appeal in favour of his 
Danish countrymen, ‘the gift of the Bi- 
ble be a valuable thing, it must be pecu- 
liarly so to a man confined within the 
walls of a prison.”” It was presuméd also 
that the dispersion of these copies in the 
East and West Indies, would be favoured 
by the circumstances of the war, which 
enabled on one occasion the agents of the 
Society to dispose of 750 copies of the 
Spanish New Testament amongst tlie sol- 
diers of Romana’s army, when they were 
proceeding to join the Pattiotie standard 
in Spain. In like manner a number of 
French Testaments were disseminated 
amongst Junot’s army, when driven by 
stress of weather into Penzance; and W. 
If. Hoare, Esq. an active and benevolent 
member of the Committee, who perform 

ed this office, had the satisfaction to find 
the donation treated by some of the officers 
with apparent interest. 

The next sphere to which we advert in 
the history of the Socicty, is one of the 
most interesting, and truly important in 
the extending limits of its influence. 
Many conspiring circumstances have con- 
secrated the soil of America as the foster 
parent of every Institution and happy 
suggestion, which is fraught with an ame- 
lioration of the future destinies of our na- 
ture. The intelligence brought from 
Philadelphia that a Bible Society had been 
established there, and had received the 
patronage of this, the first city of one of 
the most rising, wise, and enterprising 
nations on earth, could not fail to excite 
the strongest emotions of delight. Amongst 
the first to give existence and energy to 
the Society in Philadelphia, was Dr. Rush, 
a physician of great eminence. An ex- 
cellent address announced its establish- 
ment to the public, exciting the principal 
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cities throughout the union to follow its 
example, ina prophetic appeal, which in 
the progress of the history, it will be 
seen was not disappointed. The sum of 
£200 was immediately voted in aid of the 
transatlantic Society. 

This important occurrence in America 
was succeeded by an event little less me- 
morable at home, the formation of the 
first Auxiliary Society. If the parent 
Institution afforded the active friends of 
Divine Truth an unexceptionable ground 
‘o stand on, and to establish a fulcrum, 
the intelligent town of Reading may claim 
the distinction of having invented this, 
the great lever of the powerful machine. 
Similar associations in England, and Scot- 
tand, particularly at Greenock, co-ope- 
rating in the great designs of the British 
society, though not tributary to them, 
iad been formed. But the merit of this 
iavaluable discovery consisted in the per- 
feet conception of an instrument of in- 
calculable importance in the combination 
of local exertions with those of the pa- 
rent Society. Amongst the gentlemen 
conspicuous on this interesting occasion, 
were the Rev. Dr. Valpey; the Rey. 
Rebert Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, 
and Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading; and 
the vencrable William Sharpe, Esq. then 
rn his eightieth year. The Bishop of 
Salisbury, one of the Vice Presidents of 
the Parent Society, cheerfully consented 
to become President of its new auxiliary. 
Nottingham immediately followed the ex- 
ample of Reading. 

To advert to the other parts of the 
united kingdom; in Ireland the newly 
formed societies at Dublin and Cork were 
active in the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, and were stimulated by the most 
affecting accounts of the want and diffi- 
culty amongst the lower orders, in many 
places, of procuring them. Four thou- 
sand eight hundred ninety-eight Bibles and 
Testaments were distributed by the for- 
mer society ; and to the latter, 618 Bibles 
and 1108 Testaments were issued from the 
repository in London ; a number of which 
was voted for the unhappy convicts on 
their way to Botany Bay. The Cork 


Committee expressed their just astonish- 
ment at any opposition to the diffusion of 
divine truth, and of asociety, which can 
have no other design, or prospect of pro- 
selyteism, than as the sacred volume it- 
self is calculated to produce that effect. 

In Scotland the zeal of the Kirk was 
honourably distinguished. The Presbyte- 
ries of Lanark, Paisly, aud Ayr, were 
liberal in their contributions ; and the 
Presbytery of Glasgow appointed an an- 
nual collection tu be made in favour of the 
Society, at all the churches and chapels 
within its limits. 

In England, amongst others worthy ot 
notice, the collections made through the 
several congregations in the connection of 
the late Rev. John Wesley, was particu- 
larly great, amounting to £1300. This 
handsome contribution was transmitted 
through the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, to 
whose services, and the liberality of that 
estimable body of Christians with which 
he stands connected, as well as Joseph 
Butterworth, Esq. M. P. for Coventry ; 
and Thomas Allen, Esq. for their skilful 
and candid co-operation in its Commit- 


tee, the society stands eminently in- 
debted. 


At the fifth anniversary, celebrated 
under these prosperous circumstances, 
the noble President, though labouring 
under a severe and protracted indisposi- 
tion, appeared at his station in the chair, 
and concluded a well digested report of 
the principal transactions of the year, in 
a strain of the most elevated and pious 
feeling. The application of the following 
quotation from Isaiah, if we reflect on the 
many tracts already explored, and invit- 
ing the agents of the Society in various 
remote parts of the world, will appear 
peculiarly happy ; ‘‘ How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace; that bringeth good tidings of 
good, that publisheth salvation.” 


SIXTH YEAR. 


(From May 1809, to May 1810.) 
The dawn of the present year was 
clouded by a loss of the most irreparable 
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nature to the Society, the death of its 
zealous patron the venerable Bishop Por- 
teous, in whom the best qualities of the 
prelate, the philanthropist, and the chris- 
tian were united. The wisdom of his 
suggestions in the infancy of the Institu- 
tion, the interest he took in its concerns, 
and the weight of his character and influ- 
ence, entitle him to the lasting gratitude 
of its friends. 

In the transactions of the present year, 
the formation of successive auxiliary so- 
cieties was particularly prominent. The 
distinguished example of Reading was 
immediately followed by Edinburgh, Ex- 
eter, ‘ianchester, Bristol, and other 
principal towns and cities in England ; 
by which £6000 were contributed to the 
general fund. At Manchester, and most 
other places, the valuable assistance of 
the secretaries of the parent Society was 
afforded, and their proceedings were cha- 
racterized by that spirit, and those quali- 
ties which emanated from the fountain 
head. In some instances, amidst local 
difficulties and opposition, the cause was 
greatly indebted for its advancement, to 
the enterprize and persevering exertions 
ef one or more individuals. Thus, at 
Manchester, the Rev. R. Tweddell; at 
Bristol, Mr. Thomas Richardson, and 
the venerable Richard Reynolds, Esq. 
were eminently useful: but a further spe- 
cification of individual services would be 
difficult, where se much would demand 
our notice; and indeed in many instances 
the unassuming authors of the elemen- 
tary movements, when they had excited 
the public feeling with a truly Christian 
spirit, relinquished to co-adjutors of great- 
er weight or influence, whom they had 
enlisted in the cause, that precedence 
which they might have claimed for them- 
selves ; satisfied with being the humble 
instruments of promoting the eternal in- 
terest of mankind, and disclaiming the 
idea of any temporal reward, as incompa- 
tible with the best motive of their exer- 
tions. At several of the primary meet- 
ings, the simplicity of the general prin- 
ciple of the Association, and the subli- 
mity of the cause in the written and ora! 


addresses, were descanted upon, with a 
high degree of eloquence and ability ; 
and the efforts of opposition were at once 
overpowered, by an ebullition of Chris- 
tian, and philanthropic feeling, of which 
there is scarcely any parallel in the his- 
tory of preceding times.* 

In Ireland the affairs of the Society were 
equally prosperous. His Grace the Lord 
Primate became patron of the Dublin, 
now Hibernian Society, the Archbishop 
of Dublin President ; and the Archbishop 
of Tuam, and the Bishops of Kildare, 
Derry, Limerick, Cork, Down and Kil- 
lala, and the Provost of Trinity College, 
were among the Vice-Presidents. The 
parent Society seconded the dispositions 
in its favour in Ireland, by various grants 
this year, of £500 to the Hibernian So- 
ciety, £200 to the Cork Auxiliary, and 
the same to the Synod of Ulster, whose 
exertions, for supplying the poor of their 
owncongregations, had been considerable. 
It was determined also to print an edition 
of 2000 copies of the New Testament in 
the native Irish language, conformable 
to the accredited version of Bishop Be- 
dell, originally translated by Daniel (af- 
terwards Archbishop of Tuam) in 1602, 
and printed in the lrish character. Dr. 
Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore, and Provost 
of Trinity College, translated the Old 
Testament in 1640, which was printed 
by Robert Boyle, after remaining forty 
years in manuscript. 

The Society devoted some share of its 
attention to an interesting and unassum- 
ing class of fellow labourers, the Mora. 
vian Brethren, to whose benevolent zeal 
and missionary exertions our transatlantic 
colonies, and the South of Africa; have 
been particularly indebted. Assistance 
was aflorded them in a translation of St. 
John’s Gospel into the Esquimaux lan’ 


* About this period the writer cannot but re- 
ca}l to mind with infinite satisfaction, that his 
own feelings were first excited ; and afterwards 
at a Provincial Meeting, at which the illustrious 
President and two of the Secretaries assisted, 
he felt himself more overpowered than by anv 
effect which rhetoric could have produced, from 
the unaffected piety and apostolic simplicits . 
with which the great author and supporters of 
the plan recommended it to the public 
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guage, with an engagement to aid in 
printing that of St. Luke; the Brethren 
consenting to print these portions of the 
Scripture as they stood in the canon, al- 
though by a practice in generel use 
amongst the Moravian congregations, the 
translations had been made of a harmony 
of the Scriptures. On this account, an 
objection had been made to a Calmuc 
translation by their Missionaries in Sa- 
repta. 

The resources of the Society were also 
employed in assisting the distribution of 
the Scriptures at home, trough the me- 
dium of charitable institutions. 

Amongst the foreign transactions of the 
year, (which we proceed to notice) the 
Society at Basle successfully disseminated 
the sacred volume amongst Protestants 
and Catholics in the South of France.— 
With the assistance of the British Society, 
an edition was completed at the station 
just named in the Churchwalshe dialect 
of the Romanese tongue, for the inhabi- 
tants of the Grisons, amongst whom it 
was Jistributed; and another was set on 
foot in their appropriate dialect, for the 
use of the Ladins, who also speak the 
same tongue, and inhabit the Italian 
frontier. 

The zeal and spirit manifested by the 
Catholic Society at Ratisbon, were pecu- 
liarly distinguished. In litte more than 
a year, notwithstanding the difficulties 
attending such an undertaking, two com- 
plete editions of the Bible, and a greater 
part of a third, were disposed of amongst 
the members of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion. The gift was every whcre 
thankfully received in Austria, Bavaria, 
and Switzerland. In Bavaria, Professor 
Sailer, an eminent scholar and divine, 
declared the Scriptures were in every one’s 
hands; and many catholic clergymen, 
publicly recommended the perusal of 
them. | 

The Society at Berlin, towhose dignified 
constancy we adverted last year,continued 
to prepare a large edition for the service of 
Poland, and drew from their British friends 
a loan in aid of those persevering exer- 
tions, which were witnessed with the 
deepest interest and admiration. 


In Sweden the cause proceeded with 
greater success and rapidity. Three suc- 
cessive editions of the New Testament in 
the course of one year; and in the whole, 
shortly afterwards, 11,000 copies ~were 
issued for a population in which it will be 
recollected, the want of them could with 
difficulty be at first discerned. A reso- 
lution was then formed to print the Old 
Testament. The British Society. at the 
suggestion of their correspondents, Messrs. 
Paterson and Henderson, had appropri- 
ated £50 to an edition of 5000 copies of 
the New Testament, for Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Russian Lapland, in 1808. 
The distribution of these volumes, was 
offered to the Stockholm Society, and 
cordially accepted. The first report of 
this Institution is peculiarly animating, 
and gives a striking exposition of the 
broad foundation, and elevated ground 
on which the parent Society has erected 
its standard, so successfully displayed to 
the different nations of Christendom.— 
It adds, ** The list of Swedish subseri- 
bers to this glorious book, contains per- 
sons of all ranks, from the first noble- 
men and dignitaries of the land, down to 
the poorest servants, persons who agree 
with us in thinking, that the highest act 
of benevolence which man can show to 
his fellow, is to open to him an opportu- 
nity of reading the Bible.” 

The prediction of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety, inits address to the American pub- 
lic, was quickly verified in the most en- 
lightened and respectable quarters of the 
union. Societies were formed at Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut; Princetown, New- 
Jersey; and Boston. In New-York, the 
most flourishing city in the confederation, 
which gives the tone to public sentiment 
over one of the fairest portions of its ter- 
ritory, no less than three Societies were 
this year set on foot. The last of these 
Institutions was formed under the patron- 
age of that pious and excellent prelate, 
Bishop Moore, to whose exemplary cha- 
racter and Christian benevolence, all who 
had the happiness to know him, cannot 
fail to bear the strongest testimony. On 
a communication to the parent Society. 
of the formation of this Institution amongst 
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the Episcopalian population of the state, 
and comprehending the collateral object 
of providing Prayer Books, a specific do- 
nation was made in its favour, of Bibles 
and Testaments to the value of 100/. 
The sixth anniversary was celebrated 
by an attendance greatly exceeding in 
number and rank what had been witness- 
ed on any former occasion. The noble 
President recounted, in the hearing of an 
animated multitude, the transactions of 
ihe past year. Two Irish Bishops were 
added to the number of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, and there was a large accession of 


new subscriptions, and donations, to the 
general fund. 


SEVENTIL YEAR. 
(From, May, 1810, to May, 1811.) 

Notwithstanding the objections inter- 
posed on the part of the Indian govern- 
ment to the conversion of the natives, as 
related in the transactions of the fourth 
year, the Baptist Missionaries continued 
to translate and print the Scriptures, 
with great talent and assiduity, in the 
East. On the reduction of the col- 
lege at Fort William, of which the Rev. 
Mr. Brown and Dr. Buchanan were 
the Provost, and Vice-Provost, they also 
being released from the restraint which 
had been imposed upon them by the 
government of India, in their official 
characters, were free to devote them- 
selves to the same empluyment. It be- 
came therefore the object of their parti- 
cular solicitude, to encourage individuals 
to proceed with their versions, and to 
contribute every possible aid to the dif- 
ferent Missionaries connected with So- 
cieties in England and Scotland thus em- 
ployed, as well as the Roman Catholic 
Missionaries in the South. Dr. Buchanan, 
before the reduction of the College, had 
proposed to establish a Christian Institu- 
tion in India, with the view of encou- 
raging oriental translations, on an en- 
larged scale. The Society, although they 
did not co-operate directly in his plan, 
which he communicated to them, yet 
finding, on the representation of their In- 
dian correspondent, Dr. Brown, that ar- 
angements were made, by which cor- 
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rect editions of the Scriptures might be 
expected in most of the principal lan- 
guages of India, in Persian, Arabic, 
Shanscrit, and also in the Chinese ; and 
that translations were actually proceeding 
with good eilect, under the management 
of able scholars, whose number in differ- 
ent parts was daily increasing, deter- 
mined in January, 1809; to appropriate 
from its funds 1000/. annually, for three 
successive years, to promote this great 
object. In the August following, George 
Udney, Esq. the Rev. Dr. Brown, T. 
Thomason, (Dr. Buchanan being then 
returned to England) Dr. Carey, W. 
Ward, and J. Marsham, in conformity 
with the request previously made to them 
by the Society, constituted themselves a 
Corresponding Committee. Measures 
were then taken to forward translations 
in the Hindoostanee, Arabic, Persian and 
Telinga languages, besides those in the 
hands of the Serampore Missionaries ; 
and the Secretary, Dr. Brown, was re- 
quested to communicate with Tranque- 
bar, Tanjore, Bombay, Cochin, and Cey- 
lon. The Rev. Dr. John, at Tranque- 
bar; the Rey. C. Pohlé, at Trichinopoly ; 
and the Rev. Mess. Kohloff and Horst, 
at Tanjore; Missionaries in connection 
with the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, severally expressed their 
joy and gratitude, on being invited to co- 
operate. The communication with Co- 
chin and Bombay, led to important infor- 
mation, with respect to the Malayalim 
version of the Gospel; and the Society 
was particularly indebted to the ready 
acquiescence of Sir James M‘Intosh, 
at Bombay, in promoting its views; and 
of General Macaulay, then resident at 
Travancore, for his patronage in the de- 
sign of printing the Malayalim Scrip- 
tures. From a report also of the Cor- 
responding Committee, it appeared that 
the Rev. Mr. Desgrangeés, an indefatiga- 
ble and pious Missionary from the London 
Society. with the assistance of a con- 
verted Brabmin (Anunderayer) was em- 
ployed at Vizigapatam in a translation of 
the Testament in the Telinga language ; 
and the Rey. H. Martyn, one of the Com. 
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pany’s Chaplains, and a ‘nan of exalted 
piety and talents, was diligently preparing 
translations of the Holy Scriptures into 
the Arabie, Persian, and Hindoostanee, 
with the assistance of Sabat, an excel- 
lent Arabic scholar, and Mirza Fitrut, a 
Persian of industry and great ability. 
Inthe begianing of the year 1810, through 
the instrumentality of the Society’s zea- 
lous agent, Dr. Brown, a subscription of 
{000 rupees was entered into at Calcutta, 
for the purpose of distributing the Tamul 
Seriptures .through the newly formed 
Committee in Tanjore, where a great 
want, on inquiry, was discovered to exist. 
At the instance also of Dr. Brown, the 
Indian Committee established a Bib- 
hotheca Biblica, consisting of a Repost- 
tory to contain Bibles in all languages, 
for sale at moderate prices, and such 
books as might facilitate the work of 
iranslation. ‘These measures excited in 
India, an interest highly favourable to the 
views of the Society; and their grant of 
1000/. annually, was immediately dou- 
bled. A fount of Tamul types was sent 
out, with other supplies, for the Mission- 
aries at Tanjore, and for the Malayalimn 
Scriptures printing at Bombay. 

In the North of Europe, at this time 
ihe friends of the Institution were not 
idle. ‘The Berlin edition of the Polish 
Scriptures was completed, and a Com- 
mittee was formed at Koningsberg, con- 
sisting of some highly respectable lay 
and ecclesiastical characters, who re- 
solved to print a Lithuanian Bible. To 
this undertaking the British Society, 
satisfied of an earnest local disposition to 
activity, contributed 5002. of which 3002. 
was advanced on the first establishment 
of the Committee. The information 
from some of the Russian Provinces on 
the Baltic, increased an anxiety to be 
useful in that quarter. The peasants 
were represented as generally able to 
read, though amongst 400,000 families, 
not one Bible was to be found; and it 
was determined to encourage the forma- 
tion of a Livonian Society, 600/. being 
voted for that purpose which, in the suc- 
«eeding year, was increase! to 10007. 


Inthe South of Europe, Sicily and Mal- 
ta began to experience the benefits of 
the Institution. The distribution of Ita- 
lian ‘Testaments in Sicily, was encouraged 
by persons of the greatest respectability 
at Messina, aud met with an extremely 
warm reception from the people ; amongst 
whom they were widely disseminated. In 
Malta, also, by the exertions of the Rev. 
W. Terrott, Chaplain to the Governor, 
and the Rev. W. Laing, who afterwards, 
on Mr. T’s. departure, supplied his place, 
a judicious and extensive circulation of 
the Italian Testament was promoted in 
Malta, as well as Sicily, and the Islands 
of the Archipelago. Dr. Nandi, a Phy- 
sician and Professor of Chemistry, in the 
College of Lavalette, espoused the cause ; 
and, from his religious connections as a 
Catholic, was eminently serviceable to it. 
Many fathers of families, testified the sa- 
tisfaction which, with their wives and chil- 
dren, they had derived from their Testa- 
ments; and the country priests co-ope- 
rated in ifs dissemination. The success 
of the first edition of the Italian Testa- 
ment, induced the adoption of stereotype : 
and plates were cast, that copies might 
be furnished without delay, on new emer- 
gencies. 

In America, now become one of the 
most extensive and animated scenes of 
the Society's operations, Institutions, 
after the example of the Northern States, 
were formed in South-Carolina and Geor- 
gia; and alsoin the East, in Maine. The 
perent Society, in testimony of its affec- 
tion and respect, immediately transmit- 
ted 160/. to each of them, with a letter of 
congratulation. The official communi- 
cation of the formation of a Society in 
Georgia, with much delicacy, professed 
to decline any extension of the Society’: 
liberality, from a confidence in its local 
prospects. But the Commitiee could not 
fail to appreciate, and meet this generous 
sentiment as it deserved. Besides a dis- 
position not to withhold their accustomed 
offering to transatlantic Societies in their 
infancy in this instance, they were par- 
ticularly prompted to confer it from the 
pleasing intelligence, that an attention to 
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religion, had in many parts of Georgia, 
within a few years, been excited, where 
the utmost profligacy and immorality had 
previously prevailed ; and that in par- 
ticular, the same spirit had been directed 
to the religious instruction of the exten- 
sive black population of that state. 

Amongst the domestic transactions of 
the year is to be noticed, the completion 
of the Irish and Manks Testaments. The 
former, according to the opinion of Dr. 
Neilson, of Dundalk, an eminent Irish 
scholar, appeared extremely accurate. 
The latter was patronized by the Bishop 
of Soder and Man, who addressed a let- 
ter to his clergy on the subject, and 1326 
copies were issued to be put in circula- 
tiont the Island, under the most favour- 
able auspices. 

To Captains William Blake and Hop- 
kins, stationed at Milford Haven, the So- 
ciety was indebted for the first suggestion 
of supplying a want of Bibles amongst 
the crews of 20 Revenue Cutters under 
their inspection; and for directing the at- 
tention of the Committee, to the future 
relief of various persons occupied on the 
principal rivers, and at different stations 
on the coast. Such wants will now be 
eifectually obviated by Marine Bible 
Associations. 

The prisoners in France also were not 
forgotten this year, amongst the British 
objects of relief; and a letter from the 
agent of the French Minister of the Ma- 
rine, acknowledged the receipt of 100 
Bibles and 500 Testaments for their use ; 
to the proper distribution of which, a due 
attention was promised. Upon this, and 


on various other occasions, the views of 


the Society were readily pramoted by 
the Transport Board, and every depart- 
ment of government service ; and a simi- 
lar tribute is due to the East India Com- 
pany for the assistance it has afforded. 
The formation of auxiliaries in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, kept pace this 
year with the former. The Societies al- 
ready in existence, felt every disposition 
to expand the benefits of the Institution, 
by using their local influence, to promote 
subordinate and kindred associations with- 


in their respective spheres, and in some 
instances at a distance from them. ‘Thus, 
important Socicties in Cornwall and 
Glamorganshire, have been attributed to 
the suggestions of the distinguished friends 
of the cause at Bristol; and Manchester 
was considerably influential in rendering 
the same office to the founders of the aux- 
iliary at Liverpool; the value of which 
may be estimated from its immediate con- 
tribution of 1€00/. to the parent Institu- 
tion, under circumstances of ¢reat com- 
mercial distress. The progressive in- 
crease of distribution this year was so 
great, that 100,000 copies were issued 
from the Society’s Depesitory. In vari- 
ous quarters its bounty was received with 
gratitude and joy. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Dutch Bibles were acknow- 
ledged to be a very seasonable and useful 
supply. And at the same settlement, as 
well as Plymouth, the satisfaction afford- 
ed many of the poor soldiers and sailors, 
their wives, families, and widows, by a 
gilt of the sacred volume, was extremely 
gratifying and aifecting. To the unedu- 
cated Esquimaux at Labrador, the pre- 
sent of ©t. John’s Gospel was a subject 
of delight, no less pure and unexpected 
than the Bible amongst those Negroes in 
the West Indies, whose minds had been 
prepared for it, by the pious attention of 
the Moravian ministers. 

The seventh anniversary, which was 
celebrated for the first time in the com- 
modious hall at the Free Mason’s Tavern, 
and at which the details were as usual 
brought forward in an excellent report 
prepared by the President, left a deep 
impression in favor of the Institution ; 
and it would have added much to the in- 
terest of the day, had it been known at 
the time, that the Philadelphia Society 
was engaged in the same benevolent and 
delightful employment. Amongst other 
topics of deep and lasting impression, the 
President adverted to the moral and re- 
ligious effects to individuals and society 
at large, from the influence of the Holy 
Scriptures ; ‘It is now” said he, “ about 
270 years since the light of revelation 
shone with full lustre on this kingdom ; 
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for then it was, that the imhabitants first 
obtained the invaluable privilege of hav- 
ing the Bible in their own language. It 
was justly said of the divines who first 
translated the Scriptures into English, 
these, with Jacob, ‘ roll’d away the stone 
from the well of life; and the British 
Society, it might be affirmed, had opened 
the channel to convey it far and wide. 
The utility of the Society had been suf- 
ficiently demonstrated to occasion sur- 
prise, that it should have been so long 
deferred; ‘* But,” adds the reporter, with 
pious and unailected humility, ‘ times 
and seasons ere in the power of God; 
those to whom this duty has been now 
assigned, considering themselves as his 
havoured instruments, will ascribe the 
praise tu him aloue to whom it is (or can 
be) due. With such sentiments in their 
hearts, instead of advertiug to any na- 
tional or individual pretensions, and the 
feebie exertions of the frail agents of the 
moment, the conductors of the Society 
cannot fuil to renaer it a biessing to the 
human race; and feund its claims to suc- 
cess, upon a rock as solid and eiernal, 
as that kingdom which it secks to estab- 
lish.’ 


FIGHTH YEAR. 
(From May, 1811, to May, 1812.) 

The Gerlin Society having completed 
this year the Polish Bible, many copies 
were so!d in Warsaw, Upper Silesia and 
Austrian Gallicia; but from the scarcity 
cf specie, and the inability of the lower 
classes to purchase, the British Society 
directed 1000 copies to be distributed 
gratuitously at their expense. And as 
the Koningsberg Commitee had supplied 
the Poles in Prussia, and resolved to fur- 
nish some copies to every Polish School 
in Lithuania, 500 Polish Bibles, and 1009 
Testaments were confided to them for 
sale, and gratuitous disposal. The pro- 
ceeds of the sales being destined for a 
second edition of the Lithuanian Bible. 
The impression of the Bohemian Bible 
being soid, and a further addition of 1500 
eopies each, being made from two quar- 
‘ers only, in Bohemia and Moravia, the 


sum of £300 was given to the Berlin So- 
ciety to encourage a new impression of 
5000 copies. In Sweden the exertions of 
the Stockholm Evangelical Society had 
been extremely spirited. They had print- 
ed four editions of the Testament of 
16,600 copies, and an edition of the bi- 
ble of 5000, on standing types, a thing 
before unknown in that kingdom. All 
the impressions had been rapidly disposed 
of, and new editions anticipated; but 
their local means being represented as 
lamentably deficient, £200 were voted 
for carrying the design into immediate 
execution. While primarily intent on 
the supply of Sweden, the Stockholm So- 
ciety manifested also a zeal in seconding 
the views of the parent Society, with 
respect to Lapland; and Bishop Norden 
having completed, at the Bible Society's 
expense, the edition of 5000 Laponese 
Testaments, one half the number was 
sent to Stockholm for Swedish Lapland, 
and the rermainder for the Laponese pos- 
sessions ef Norway and Russia. But to 
the Stockholm Society, who seconded the 
exertions of the Rev. Mr. Paterson, the 
British Society’s correspondent, the most 
important benefit 1s to be ascribed, and 
the commencement of those glorious pro- 
cecdings, under the patronage of the Em- 
peror of Russia, which originated in the 
formation of the Society at Abo. A me- 
morial had been transmitted from Stock- 
holm to London, representing the wants 
of Finland, comprehending a population 
of 1,300,000 souis, and requiring assist- 
ance. Mr, Paterson therefore being de- 
puted, with the aid and countenance of 
the Stockholm Society, waited upon the 
Governor General (Count Steinhiel,) and 
also the Bishop of Finland, to call their 
attention to the subject, with an offer of 
£500 as an encouragement to print the 
Scriptures, and set on foot a Society for 
the province. The proposal being cor- 
dially received, on a communication of 
the same to the Emperor of Russia, his 
Imperial Majesty not only approved, but 
offered his patronage, and a grant of 5000 
rubles to promote the distribution of the 
Scriptures. A Bible Society was in con- 
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sequence set on foot, with the concur- 
rence of the clergy, and supported by the 
further countenance of the Imperial Mo- 
narch, who consented that a considerable 
corn rent, originally destined for such a 
purpose, should be appropriated for the 
benefit of the Institution. With this as- 
sistance, as well as private contributions, 
the Society was enabled immediately to 
commence its important operations. The 
expedient of standing types was employ- 
ed, by which the price of the sacred 
volume became reduced to purchasers, 
and a periodical supply was furnished 
for many succeeding generations. Ano- 
iher very important and interesting trans- 
action distinguished this year, the estab- 
lishment of a Society at Presburg In 
Hungary. The Rev. F. Leo, a German 
Lutheran Clergyman, at whose disposal, 
on a projected visit to his own country, 
some German Bibles and Testaments had 
been placed, on visiting Hungary, found 
the greatest scarcity of Bibles in the 
Hungarian and Slavonian dialects, a- 
mongst a population consisting of more 
than 1,500,000 Protestants in that coun- 
try. ‘The British Society held out the 
prospect of a grant of £500; and the 
hasis was soon laid by the prompt exer- 
tions of five Professors, under the patron- 
age of an illustrious Protestant lady, 
‘the Baroness Dezay,) of an Hungarian 
Bible Society. Having adopted such 
measures as there was reason to suppose 
would secure the support both of Pro- 
testants and Catholics, they commenced 
their operations with the purchase of 1800 
copies of a Bohemo-Slavonic edition of 
the Bible, published by a zealous and in- 
defatigable Professor of Slavonic litera- 
ture, and remaining unsold from the dis- 
tress and penury of the inhabitants. 
Happily at this time the disposition of the 
Austrian government favoured the ac- 
complishment of the Society’s object, as 
the Emperor and King had just given per- 
mission to the Protestants of Hungary, 
belonging to the Augsburg Profession, to 
erect a printing press of their own; a 
privilege which they had never enjoyed 
‘sfore.—* Our Huss,” said the Directors 
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in their communication to the parent So- 
ciety, ‘was the follower of your Wick- 
liffe. From you the first rays of the light 
of Holy Scripture penetrated to us. Now 
after the lapse of four centuries you are 
preparing again to confer on us this gift.” 
At the same time the excitement of an 
extraordinary attention to the Holy Serip- 
tures was perceived in certain parts of 
Catholic Germany, (more especially Ba- 
varia) as appeared from some admirable 
letters, from Roman Catholic Priests 
to the Society, and the expressions of 
cordiality and affection from the members 
of that communion towards their breth- 
ren of the Protestant confession. The 
Italian and modern Greck Testaments 
continued also to circulate, and find 
thankful and diligent readers in Malta, 
Sicily, the Greek Isles, and other places 
on the Mediterranean. The impression 
made on many members of the Greek 
and Catholic Church, correspond with 
the liberal sentiment of Pope Pius VI. 
*« That the sacred oracles should be open 
to every one,’’* 

In India the Corresponding Committee 
at Calcutta was extremely active, and 
by their exertions, 73,4°% Rupees were 
contributed to the funds of the Society ; 
and 2,160 towards the establishnient of 
the proposed library forthe use of the 
Translators. The Tamuland Portuguese 
Scriptures were diffused and received 
with joy and gladness, through a wide 
region of Christians in Tanjore and Tran- 
quebar. From the latier, the excellent 
Dr. John, communicated no less than 13 
addresses from native Catechists and 
Schoolmasters, and 15 were sent by the 
Rey. Mr. Ixohloff, from Tanjore, with 
grateful acknowledgments of the highly 
valued gift. 

This was shortly afterwards followed 
by the establishment of an important So- 
ciety at Calcutta, supported by some oi 
the most distinguished European resi- 
dents, and the patronage of the Chief 
Secretary of the Governor General. Ax 
affecting appeal had been made in a dis- 


* Brief of Martin, Bishop of Florence 
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course delivered by the Rev. H. Martyn, 
urging in the strongest manner the duty 
of supplying the wants of 900,000 Chris- 
tians. One thousand pounds, on re- 
ceipt of the intelligence, were granted 
to the Calcutta auxiliary, and the an- 
nual contribution of £2000 to the Cor- 
responding Committee, doubled. 

The proceedings of the Societies esta- 
blished in the United States, were cha- 
racterised by zeal, judgment, and ability ; 
and asentiment of genuine catholicism 
distinguished their intercourse with the 
parent Society. A much greater scarcity 
of Bibles was discovered amongst the 
poor in that enlightened country than 
could have been expected, and they were 
received with gratitude, and in not a few 
cases even with tears of joy. 

The spirit which had gone forth ce 
preceding year, continued to display itself 
in the United Kingdom witb prodigious 
effect. In Britain, fifty new Societies, 
with their several branches, were esta- 
blished ; fourteen comprehended 12 en- 
tire counties; and they united in their 
patronage, Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess of Wales, the Dukes of Gloucester, 
Bedford, Buccleugh, Grafton, and Man- 


chester; the Marquesses of Buckingham, 
Cornwallis, Hertford, and Huntly; fifteen 
Earls, nine Viscounts, nine Barons, and 
many gentlemen of the first distinction, 
property, and influence. 

The demand for copies of the English 
Scriptures became so great, that the 
means of the Society were wholly inade- 
quate to the supply; and the two univer- 
sities were induced to add to the number 
of their presses. The king’s printers also 
entered into a liberal engagement in the 
exercise of the powers of their patent, 
which was expected to afford a consider- 
ably increased supply. 

So vast was the cruwd at the anniver- 
sary of this year, that many persons, and 
some of the first distinction, were pre- 
vented taking any share in the business, 
from the impracticability of obtaining ad- 
mission. Two new Bishops from the 
Irish bench, severally addressed the meet- 
ing, and expressed their cordial satisfac- 
tion, together with the Bishop of Cloyne, 
and the Bishops of Norwich and Salis- 
bury, with whom they took a share in 
the interesting ceremony of the day. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Arr. 5. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Civilization of the Indians. 

Mr. Horrey, 

T a yearly meeting of the Society of 

Friends, held at Philadelphia in April 
1816, a Committee eppointed for the gra- 
dual civilization of the Indian natives, 
made an interesting report. I have acci- 
dentally obtained a copy, from which I 
have selected the following extracts, 
which may prove acceptable to the read- 
ers of the Monthly Magazine. 

K. Q. 


The Committee state, ‘‘ That soon af- 
ter their last communication to the meet- 
ing, they proceeded to discharge a duty, 
that, on deliberate consideration, the situ- 


ation of the Indians of the Seneca nation 
seemed to require ; which was to address 
the President of the United States on 
their behalf. Accordingly three of their 
number were separated, to present to 
the President a memorial on the subject, 
which had been previously agreed to by 
the Committee. 

“Inthe sixth month, the Friends ap- 
pointed to that service reported, that they 
all attended at the city of Washington, 
and readily obtaining an interview with 
the President of the United States, pre- 
sented him with the memorial of the Com- 
mittee, which he appeared to peruse with 
attention; and furnished a satisfactory 
opportunity for the communication of such 
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sentiments and remarks a3 occurred to 
them on the occasion: he likewise gave 
an assurance of his attentively perusing 
and considering the various documents at 
the same time presented. In concluding 
their report, the Friends expressed their 
belief that the application thus made to 
the executive department of our govern- 
ment, was proper and seasonable. 

«+ The duty devolved on the committee 
appearing to require close attention, se- 
veral of its members were deputed to vi- 
sit the natives settled on the Alleghany 
and Cattaragus rivers, and our Friends 
residing among them. In the eighth 
month last, four of the number proceeded 


to the respective settlements, and spent 


several weeks amongst them, in attending 
to the various services of their appoint- 
ment. The substance of a part of their 
report will, it is thought, exhibit to the 
meeting the state of the concern at that 
time. Of Cattaragus, they observe: 
‘The settlements of the Indians at this 
place are scattered about ten miles in 
length, many of which we have visited ; 
and from the observations we have been 
enabled to make, it appears that they are 
gradually progressing in agriculture. 
They have more grain growing this sea- 
son than usual ; they have fenced in ma- 
ny fields, and laid out their farms more 
detached from each other than formerly. 
It is supposed that they have more than 
two hundred acres of corn growing, which 
generally looks weli; beside a hundred 
acres under cultivation in spring wheat, 
oats, potatoes, and various other vegeta- 
bles. Their stocks of cattle and horses 
are much increased ; and divers of the In- 
_dians have enclosed lots of grass, on 
which they gather hay for winter. Many 
of their women have made considerable 
progress in spinning. The last year se- 
veral of them joined in making about se- 
venty yards of linen cloth, which was 
divided among them in proportion to the 
quantity of yarn that each had spun. 
Several pieces were also made by indivi- 
duals, amounting to upwards of one hun- 
dred yards. 

*** The last winter, when the natives of 


this settlement were informed of the do- 
nation of provisions intended to be made 
to them by the committee, they agreed 
that Friends should defer the distribution 
until the time of putting in their spring 
crops, and accordingly kept their families 
in the woods hunting until about that 
time ; when the provisions provided by 
Friends for this purpose, were divided 
amongst them, which enabled them to 
remain at home for a month or six weeks, 
and to attend to the putting into the 
ground their spring crops. The potatoes. 
they received were generally planted. 
There were fifty-seven families of Sene- 
cas, and thirteen of Muncies, consisting 
of three hundred and ninety individuals, 
who partook of the donation ; which, be- 
side enabling them to increase their crops 
the present season, had otherwise a salu- 
tary effect.’ 

‘* Of the settlement at Tunesassah, 
they say: ‘ There are seventy families 
on this reservation, all except four of 
whom have horned cattle, amounting in 
number to upwards of four hundred 
head. They have more horses than are 
of advantage to them. Their corn, oats, 
and buckwheat, promise to afford them a 
plentiful supply the ensuing winter. Se- 
veral of them have raised spring wheat ; 
and some of them are preparing to sow 
winter grain this fall. But although 
there seemed to be a disposition of im- 
provement prevalent in various respects, 
yetit was evident, that their attention, 
latterly, being much drawn to the cut- 
ting and rafting of pine timber, has re- 
tarded tueir progress in agriculture, Ma- 
ny of their women continue spinning, and 
the manufacturing of clothing. 

‘* On visiting the school taught by one 
of our Friends, it was found that cighteen 
Indian lads attended, who, generally, had 
made satisfactory progress in learning. 
Several of them could read the English 
language. The cleanliness of their per- 
sons, the order observable in the school, 
and the attention they paid to their Jearn- 
ing, afforded an encouraging prospect of 
the issue of the attempt making for their 
instruction.” 
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“It appears that the number of natives 
at this place, who partook of the provi- 
sions furnished by the Committee in the 
time of the scarcity last winter, amounted 
to five hundred and twelve. 

‘‘In consequence of an arrangement 
which had been previously made, on the 
23d of ninth month, they met the chiefs of 
the Seneca nation, in general council, at 
Cattaragus ; and, with the view of secur- 
ing to the Indians the remnant of the 
land yet remaining in their possession, 
and also as a meanof accelerating their 
progress towards civilization, they recom- 
mended them to divide a part of their 
land int» lots, of dimensions adequate to 
the accommodation of each family with a 
farm ; and under such restrictions, that 
they could not be alienated or leased to 
any other than their own people; but in 
such manner as to secure to the indivi- 
duals, respectively, the lots, with the im- 
provements thereon, which should be ap- 
propriated to each. The council were 
informed, that it was expected the adop- 
tion of this measure would prove an addi- 
tional stimulus to their industry and care, 
in the prospect it presented of the benefits 
which might result from their agricultural 
labours, descending to, and being enjoy- 
ed by their children, and even by their 
posterity more remote. This important 
subject occupied the deliberate attention 
of the council for several days ; the result 
of which was, that an experiment might 
be made of the Alleghany reservation, by 
the Indians residing thereon, many of 
whom have, for a considerable time been 
desirous of possessing their property more 
distinct from each other than they at pre- 
sent do.” 

‘Four of the Alleghany chiefs also 
called on them, and stated that they felt 
much satisfaction at the turn things had 
taken ; that they could now go home fully 
satisfied and easy in their minds respect- 
ing the conclusions which had been come 
to; and that all the chiefs were left in 
the same happy disposition. They fur- 
ther stated, that they had some previous 
arrangements tomake among themselves, 
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before they commenced running their 
lines, and were not certain whether they 
would be ready before next spring ; but 
when they were ready, they would in- 
form Friends of it. 

‘** Blue-eyes, the chief Sachem of the 
Alleghany Indians, requested that the 
Friends would report to the council at 
home, that all their chiefs felt perfectly 
satisfied in their minds with the conclu- 
sions that had been come to; that they 
were very thankful in being still remem- 
bered by Friends ; and for their continu- 
ed attention towards them, in order te 
make their lives more comfortable. 


‘* BRoTHERS, said he, you have pointed — 


out to us the cause of differences amongst 
us. It is true they arise from our own 
irregular and evil propensities. Now, 
Brothers, keep your minds strong, for we 
intend to take your advice, and pursue ha- 
bits of industry, and attend to the path 
you have pointed out to us. 

‘* BROTHERS—we want you to continue 
your endeavours to strengthen us, that we 
may not become a iost people ; but, per- 
severing in the right path, we may expe- 
rience preservation. We believe it is 
owing to the favourable disposition of the 
United States that the Six Nations yet 
exist. We are of opinion, from the re- 
presentations that have been made, that 
we owe much to you. And we trust to 
an over-ruling Providence that has thus 
favoured us, that we may yet experience 
preservation. 

BROTHERS—we wanted to communi- 
cate these our feelings, before your de- 
parture, that you might know the situa- 
tion of our minds. 

‘“‘BrotHerRs—the business you are up- 
on must claim the protection of the Great 
Spirit ; and will, we hope, be experienced 
by you, in your return in safety te 
your families; which you may do, with 
entire ease to your own minds.” 

Lutheran Missionaries, and Lutheran 
Ordination. 

Many facts which are connected with 

the history of the missionary establish- 
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ments in the East Indies, though very in- 
teresting, and highly important in more 
than one point of view, are not generally, 
nor sufficiently known. Seme of them 
are offered in this article; others shail 
follow! 

The first Protestant missionaries in 
India were Lutherans, educated, and set 
apart for the Evangelical Ministry, at the 
celebrated University of Halle in Germa- 
ny. ‘Uheir letters and reports the learn- 
ed anil pious men who have successively 
— over that Institution, are record- 
ed in the numbers of a periodical work, 
edited|and continued by the Director of 

the Institutions connected with the Uni- 
versity and Orpbanhouse at Halle:— 
«“ Neuere Geschichte der Evangelischen 
Missions-Anstalten zur Bekehrung der 
Heiden in Ostindien, aus den eigenhandi- 
gen, Aufsaizen und Briefen der Mission- 
arien,”’ &c. ‘* Modern History of the 
Evangelical Missionary Institutions, for 
the Conversion of the Heathen in East- 
India, from the manuscript Essays and Let- 
ters of the Missionaries, &c.”” The jour- 
nals and communications of the missicn- 
aries furnish much valuable matter for the 
contemplation of the philosopher and the 
Christian. These indefatigable men have 
‘contributed in a very great degree to- 
wards a knowledge of the literary and 
natural history of India; and many 
learned societies, in various parts of Eu- 
rope, conferred on them the diploma of 
honorary membership. But their chief 
endeavours have been directed to the 
improvement of the unenlightened na- 
tives. And in a faithful discharge of the 
important duties incumbent on the Chiris- 
tian Apostle, they have been exceeded by 
none. The names of ZibGENBALG, 
GRUNDLER, ScHULTZE, SCHWARTZ, Ge- 
RICKER, Rottrter, and many 
others, will ever stand eminent in mis- 
sionary annals. The Presidents of the 
University at Halle, have always been 
active in promoting the missionary cause; 
and since the commencement of the mis- 
sion to India, until the present time, there 
were always German Lutheran clergy- 
men at hand to embrace an opportunity 
Von. 1.—No. v. 48 


for enlightening and. christianizing the 
heathen. When-the resident mission- 
aries were in want of assistance, they 
applied invariably to the University at 
Halle. The late Rev. Dr, Jonn, a Danish 
missionary at Tranquebar, who had been 
educated at that Institution, frequently. 
expressed to his venerable friend, the 
present Director, Dr. Kx app, the opinion, 
that Tranquebar was a suitable establish- 
ment where German missionaries might 
become qualified for their important des- 
tination; and he requested that several 
gentlemen might be sent out for that pur- 
pose. The call was not in vain. Soon 
after, Tranquebar came into the posses- 
sion of the British. Two young German 
Lutheran clergymen, were now engaged 


by the English Church Missionary So-— 


ciety, to proceed to that post—the Rey. 
I. C. Scunarre, and C. G. E. Raenrgs. 
While they should be there employed in 
acquiring such knowledge as would be 
requisite, they were also to assist Dr. 
John in the important concerns of the 
extensive school-establishment. in India. 
These young men had studied at the 
Mission-Seminary in Berlin, and were 
also ordained in that city. After spend- 
ing some time in England, they sailed for 


‘Madras, where they arrived on the 14th 


of February, 1814, and where the Chap- 
lain of the East-India Company, the Rev. 
Mr. Tompson, received them with great 
joy and cordiality. They say in their 
Journal: ‘*We thank the Lord for his 
gracious providence, that he has favoured 
us with the acquaintance of this, one of 


his most faithful and. sincere servants. | 


Immediately on our arrival, he anxiously 
inquired whether not more missionaries 
were coming, as he could forthwith em- 
ploy at least half a dozen. True it is, 
India’s fields are ripe for the harvest; 
and the Great Master will also not fail to 
send labourers into the harvest. All chil- 
dren of God who pray from the heart, Thy 
Kingdom come, we invite with us to thank 
him for the merey which he has hitherto 
shown us, and to beseech him that he may 
graut us strength and confidence tomake 
know the mystery of the Gospel, to the 
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salvation of our heathen brethren.” At 
Madras they heard the melancholy tidings 
that both the Rev. Mr. John, and the 
Rev. Mr. Jacobi, had departed this life. 
On the 20th of July, they sailed for 
Tranquebar, at which place they were 
very kindly received by the Rev. Dr. 
Cammerer, Royal Missionary, and Inte- 
rim-Preacher at the Danish Zion Church 
in Tranquebar. This worthy man assist- 
ed them very materially in acquiring the 
Tamul language, and besides, rendered 
them every kind service in his power. 
He was also very desirous to retain them 
there, but it was thought adviseable for 
them to proceed to Madras. 

The Rev. Gorrites an in- 
telligent and useful missionary, is also 
employed by the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The account of his 
lif, communicated to Dr. Knapp, is an 
interesting document. 

After having prosecuted his studies at 
Jena and Halle, he was admitted in 1811, 
by the Consistorium of Weimar, as a 
candidate for the Evangelical Ministry 
in the Lutheran Church. Various dis- 
pensations of Providence excited in his 
bosom an ardent desire to be employed 
as a missionary to India. Through his 
excellent friend, the Rev. Dr. SrTern- 
KopFF,* pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in London, his services 
were tendered to the Rev. M. Prarrt, 
Secretary of the Episcopal Missionary 
Society for Africa and the Indies, and 
were most cheerfully accepted. He was 
requested by both gentlemen to proceed 
to Engiand as soon as possible. They 
were particularly desirous that Mr. 
Schmid should arrive in London before 
the commencement of Dr. Steinkopff’s 
contemplated journey, so that during his 
absence, his church might be supplied by 
Mr. Schmid. 

In a most solemn manner, and in the 
presence of many domestic and foreign 
clergymen, and an unusual concourse of 
people, he was ordained according to the 
apostolic manner, obtaining in the Evan- 


* One of the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 


gelical Lutheran Church, on the 7th of 
March, 1815, at Koningsberg, by the 
chicf Consistory-counsellor of that city. 
Mr. Schmid declares that this day is writ- 
ten upon his soul with indelible charac- 
ters; and he speaks with great feeling 
of the solemnities and impressions of the 
occasion. Every one present seemed 
desirous to manifest an interest in his 
welfare and success. All invoked on him 
the blessing of the Great Head of the 
church. 

About the latter end of April he arrived 
in London, and was fraternally greeted 
by Dr. Steinkopff and Mr. Pratt. Pre- 
vious to his contemplated departure for 
India, he had the satisfaction to be pre- 
sent at the anniversary meetings of some 
of the chief societies for the promotion 
of Christianity, and the happiness of man- 
kind. He acknowledges that on these 
occasions he was peculiarly strengthened, 
eucouraged, and confirmed in his deter- 
mination to devote all his powers and 
faculties, and his whole life to the cause 
of Christianity. 

The Christian public has been already 
informed, through the medium of the 
‘“‘ Christian Observer,” of the death of 
those pious and meritorious Lutheran 


missionaries, Pa:zo.p, and Ponte. In 
the Christian Observer, conducted by | 


members of the established church, in En- 


gland, No. 202, October, 1818, the edi- © 


tors have the following : 


SocreTry FOR PRoMoTING CHRISTIAN 


KNowLEDGE. 


‘We are grieved to report the death © 
of those two excellent missionaries, Mr. © 
Peezold, of Vepery, and the venerable © 
Mr. Pohle, of Trichinopoly. We learn, 4 
however, with much pleasure, that ano~ © 
ther pious Lutheran clergyman, the Rev. | 


J.G. P. Sperschneider, from the Univer- 


sity of Halle, has been allotted for India, 7 
by the venerable society. On the 9th of © 


July, a special general meeting of the 
Society was held in Bartlett’s Buildings, 
for the purpose of dismissing him to his | 


labours. On this occasion, the Archdea- © 


con of London delivered an excellent : 
charge to Mr. Spersschucider,” Xc. 
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“‘ After referring to several topics of 
congratulation, such as the past exertions 
in India, under the society, of members 
of the Lutheran Church—the settled 
state of the British power in the East— 
the counsel and support of the Bishop of 
Calcutta—the progress of education— 
and the happy dispositions with respect 
to the diffusion of Christianity, which now 
prevail in Britain; the Archdeacon gives 
a just representation of the difficulties of 
propagating Christianity among the inha- 
bitants of India.” 

The edifors of the Christian Observer 
then proceed to present some extracts of 
this excellent charge, inwhich t /«rch- 
deacon of London addresses a German 
Lutheran clergyman as his Reverenp 
Brotrner. Among them is this passage, 
worthy the devout attention of all mis- 
sionaries and ministers : 

‘“¢ The counsel that I would give is this : 
Let not the disputable tenets which di- 
vide the hearts of man in the Christian 
world, things which stand apart from the 
sure foundations of our common faith, let 
not these things be carried with you ; 
Jeave them where, perhaps, they have 
done the most harm that they can do. It 
is surely no unreasonable word of coun- 
sel, that they who have wrangled so long 
for disputed things with no good success, 
would keep them from the ears of others, 
whose interest itis to learn only what is 
necessary to be known, and needful! to be 
practised.” 

This article might, without difficulty, 
be enlarged, with facts similar to these 
which have been stated. All are pleas- 
ing and authentic evidences of the good 
understanding, brotherly love and esteem, 
pervading the German, the Danish, and 
English churches. They show how cor- 
dially the Danish and English churches 
have accepted the services of German Lu- 
theran clergymen, who had been ordained 
in Germany, and whom they do not con- 
sider as laymen or lay-readers, but whose 
ordination they recognise as valid and 
apostolic. 

Whatever may have a tendency to 
break the trammels of slavish prejudice, 
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and whatever may be calculated to im- 
pede the march of bigotry, should be 
made public, particularly in this country, 
where the civil institutions and laws are 
peculiarly congenial toChristian liberality 
and tolerance. A few observations will 
therefore be added. And there is even 
some necessity for this. Here, in our own 
city, where so many channels are open, 
ready to diffuse general knowledge and 
wholesome information, there are eviden- 
ces of great neglect in the application of 
the means at hand. Besides, facts are 
often mis-stated, and truth is perverted. 
For instance, it bas been said in this city » 
that the Rev. Mr. Spersschneider, (whom 
the Archdeacon of London does not hesi- 
tate to call his ** Reverenn Brotner,” 
who was educated and ordained in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many,) was a member, or a minister of 
the Danish, and not of the German Lu- 
theran Church !—Such a reason has been 
assigned, why a Lutheran clergyman is 
employed by the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and acknowledged as an 
apostolic minister!—A person who ar- 
gues in this way, and produces such argu- 
ments, will perhaps feel sufficient cou- 
rage to say to those who know little con- 
cerning these matters, that the Rev. Mr. 
Schmid was not ordained to the Evan- 
gelical ministry, at Koningsberg, and 
that the Rev. Messrs. Schnarre and Rhe- 
nius were not ordained at Berlin, but at 
Copenhagen, or London! 

It is worthy of remark, and somewhat 
singular, that the Episcopalians, even in 
this city, recognise the ministry of the 
Moravian Church, or United Brethren as 
a gospel ministry, as apostolic and genu- 
ine. And so it should be regarded. Now, 
Moravian clergymen frequently accept 
parochial charges in the Lutheran Church, 
and pastors of the Lutheran Church are 
sometimes employed among tie United 
Brethren. In these cases no re-ordina- 
tion is demanded, Even many of the 
Bishops in the Moravian Church have 
been pastors in the Lutheran Church. If, 
therefore, a Lutheran clergyman receives 
a clerical appointment among the United 
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Brethren, his ordination is ratified—the 
ordination which he received in the Lu- 
theran Chureh ! But, two Lutheran cler- 
gymen, who thought proper, some years 
ago, to officiate in the Episcepal Church 
in this city, were both re-ordained by the 
Bishop; even the children of one were 
re-baptized. But this conscientious scru- 
pulosity, did not end here. An English 
Tutheran Congregation, in this city, who 
thought it expedient to adopt the ritual 
of the Episcopalian brethren, worshipped 
in a church which had been solemnly 
consecrated, or dedicated to the worship 
of God, by the Lutheran president in 
this state; however, when this congre- 
gation came under the protection of the 
Bishop, the same church was Episcopally 
ve-consecrated, or re-dedicated. In order 
to show more fully the inconsistency of 
such proceedings, it may be mentioned 
that most of the seniors, presidents, or 
superintendents, (bishops) who ordain can- 
didates for the ministry in the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, in this country, have 
been ordained by the same superintendents 
in Germany, by whom tie German Lu- 
theran missionaries have also been ordain- 
ed, and whoin, without re-ordination, the 
churches of England and Denmark, ac- 
knowledge and employ as apostolical 
ministers. 
R.N. 


Something New. 


Mr. Enprror. 

Man is always discovering something 
new and interesting. During the late 
war, not a day passed without bringing 
something new. To see the “ queen of 
isles” giving up her ships of war, ‘ the 
terror of the world,” to a few frigates, 
that, like flowers sprung upin a few days, 
was something new. To see the Wel- 
lingtonians routed and put to flight by 
men and boys, hastily collected from the 
plough, who never saw a shot fired in a 
field of battle, nor a red coat before, was 
also something new. To see the most 
renowned British generals, at whose 
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very name the monarchs of Europe and 
Asia trembled, defeated and forced to a 
shameful retreat, by village lawyers and 
country farmers, was no less, something 
new. Or to hear of a British fleet, one 
half of which, in the beginning of the 
war, was thought sufficient to capture the 
entire American navy, surrender to a 
few ships built in a wilderness, manned 
by fishermen, mechanics, and others, that 
probably never saw a ship of war unti! 
then, m their life time, was truly some- 
thing new. But for an individual to at- 
tempt, what neither English statesmen, 
celebrated generals, at the head of their 
‘* invincibles,”’ nor the most experienced 
commanders could achieve, is not only 
a novelty, but the strangest novelty of 
all. I allude to the attempt to restore 
the United States, to ‘the legitimate 
sovereign.”? In page 290, Vol. 4th of the 
American Monthly Magazine, the fol- 
lowing ‘* Original Communications,” are 
given by W. Marrat, A. M. Teacher of 
Navigation, New-York, ‘As the draw- 
ing the parallel [of the parallel] through 
the 45 degree of North latitude, which is 
intended to be the boundary line between 
the United States, and the English settle- 
ments, is become a snatter of dispute, the 
following remarks, may serve to eluci- 
date the subject ;” and he then proceeds 
to tell what is understood by the word 
latitude, and:to give definitions of it from 
the works of Dr. Bowditch, La Place, 
and Dr. Mackey. But his mode of pro- 
ceeding docs not seem well calculated to 
obtain the desired end. As for instance: 
The astronomers of England do not 
know the latitude of Greenwich; nor 
those of France, that of Paris. The 
latitude of the observatory at Greenwich 
was found by more than one hundred ob- 
servations ;”’ and still who would think that 
they, or the French astronomers, should 
take a false for atrue latitude. Ifthe la- 
titude of Greenwich, or Paris be doubt- 
ful, though calculated by the best astro- 
nomers, how can the latitude, or paralle} 
of forty-five, be ascertained in North- 
America? But the gentleman gives the 
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following astronomical for finding it, 
viz. ‘‘ As the square of the earth’s trans- 
verse axis is to the square of the conju- 
gate, sois the tangent of the observed 
latitude, to the tangent of the correction ; 
which, (correction) subtracted from the 
observed latitude, gives the correct lati- 
tude.” The earth’s transverse and conju- 
gate diameters are nearly equal, or in the 
ratio of equality ; andthe ratio of the first 
to the second, is the same as that of the 
third to the fourth ; consequently the cor- 
rection will have the same ratio to the ob- 
served latitude, that the square of the 
transverse has to the square of the conju- 
gate diameter, or it will be nearly equal 
to it: now this correction, taken fram la- 
titude forty-five degrees, according to the 
above rule, and a line, drawn as before 
related, would not only restore the United 
States to England, but also the Island of 
Cuba, and other West Indiaisles belong- 
ing to the * beloved Ferdinand !” Strange 
doctrine ! and certainly something new ! 

But this would not beall. Should the 
mariner correct his latitude by said rule, 
he would never return to the port he left. 
Those who should leave Europe to caich 


whales on the coast of Greenland, or 


about Baffin’s Bay, would have to look for 
them in the Bay of Campeachy, or Gulph 
of Mexico!! The geographer would by 
it, place the frigid zone, in the torrid ; and 
the astronomers change the places of the 
fixed stars in their calculations ! 


A READER. 
The Names of Aix-La-Chapelle. 


The history of these celebrated waters, 
and the origin of their multifarious names 
are involved in obscurity. However, it is 
certain, that the virtues of these waters 
were known at a very early period, and 
by attracting visiters, who first pitched 
their tents there, gave rise to the city of 
Aix-La-Chapelle. In ancient times, 
they were emphatically denominated 
Aque, designating their superiority. 

Subsequently they received names of 
uncertain origin and signification : Aguce 
Grani, Aque Granie, Graniaque, Aque 


Granee, Aque Gratiani, &. The ori- 
gin of these names is so fabulous as not to 
merit serious discussion. 

The first discovery of these waters is 
ascribed to Granus; who, it is said, was 
a Roman counsellor. Some consider 
him to be the brother of Nero; others 
say that he was the brother of Agrippa, 
and when exiled fled to this part of Ger- 
many,which is the ancient Gallia Transal- 
pia. There are others again who main- 
tain that Serenus GRANus was the dis- 
coverer, whom the Emperor Adrian sent 
into this province, in the capacity of pro- 
consul. 

The town took its name from the cause 
of its existence, It was at first called 
Aque, afterward Urbs, or Civitas Aquen- 
sis. The inhabitants were known by the 
name of Aquenses. The baths were 
termed Terme aquenses ; and in process 
of time the appellations of Aquis granum 
and Aqguis granensis, obtained a general 
preference. The most plausible expla- 
nation of this is furnished by certain an- 
cient inscriptions to Apollo Granes, or 
the Grannian Apollo of which several 
respectable German writers make men- 
tion.* Two inscriptions were discovered 
in Germany, and one at Rome. In the 
year 1726, one was found at Colmar in 
Alsace, of which the following is a trans- 
cript: 


APOLINI GRAN 

NO MOGOU NO 

Q. LICINIUS TRIO 
D. D. 


It was customary among the Romans, 
toconsecrate medicinal springs to Apol- 
lo the God of Health, or to the Sun, 
from which, according to their philosophy, 
all things derived existence. The Ger- 
mans call this city Mach, or Aachen, 
which is derived from the exclamation 
Ach ! (oh, or ah) as when aperson who 
unexpectedly experiences a great degrec 
of heat or cold, involuntarily exclaims 


* Vertser. Rerum Vindelic. August. Com- 
ment. 1504. Supplem. Actor. erudit. Lips. T. IX, 
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oh it is believed that the 
person who accidentally discovered these 
waters and felt their temperature ex- 
claimed ‘* Ach, Ach.”’ The Hollanders, 
and the people of the Low Countries call 
this city Achen The servile compliance 
with French opinions and expressions has 
settled on it the name iz, (which is pro- 
hably a corruption of Aquis,) a term by 
which the French distinguish their chief 
baths, coupling with it the locality.— 


_ Thus, to a city in France, which, from its 


bath, is called Aquee Sextic, the inhabi- 
tants give the name of Aix en Provence. 
The waters which were known to the Ro- 
mans as Aque Allobrogum are in mo- 
dern times, Aix en Savoye. And Aachen 
having the famous Imperial Chapel, is 
denominated Aiz-La-Chapelle. It will 
not be amiss to add, that Aken, or Aa- 
chen water, is an alkaline sulphurious wa- 
ter, varying in temperature in the differ- 
ent baths at Aix-La-Chapelle, from 112° 
to 143° of Fahrenheit. It contains a 
small quantity of chalk, common salt, 
and carbonate of soda. 
K. N. R. 


On the introduction and cultivation of the 
Trea-PLAnt, in three Letters from C. 
S. Rafinesque, Esq. to the Hon. S. L. 
Mitchill. Read before the Lyceum of 
Natural History, I’eb. 8, 1819. 


LETTER I. 


DeaAR Sir, 

The scarcity of specie is at this moment 
felt and deplored by all the community. I 
shall not pretend to investigate all the 
causes of this rarity in the United States, 
nor to enumerate all the remedies which 
it requires; but any body in the least ac- 
quainted with the dictates of common 
sense, and the true principle of public eco- 
nomy, will allow that one of the principal 
causes lies in the expensive importations 
of the Chinese productions, which must 
be paid for principally in silver coin; and 
that a gradual diminution of such imports 
would soon restore a more beneficial ba- 
fance of trade. Among the articles im- 


ported from China, Tea stands foremost ; 
more than twelve millions of silver dollars 
are annually carried there to pay for the 
mere consumption in the United States of 
that useless article. But when bad habits 
are incorporated with our manners, it is 
almost impossible to eradicate them: I 
shall not waste my time therefore in dis- 
suading our citizens from the use of that 
pernicious leaf, nor endeavour to repeat 
over and over that many of our indigenous 
plants, such as the Daboon or Yapoon of 
the Southern states (Ilex capine,) or the 
Mint, the Sage, &c. would afford plea- 
sant and wholesome substitutes; but 

shall insinuate the propriety of cultivating 
the Tea-Shrub in the United States, where 
it will grow as well as in China; acquir- 
ing thereby a valuable’ new article for 
agriculture, and lessening our depen- 
dence on China for its supply. I shall 
merely claim che pleasure of having thrown 
the first hint on the subject, and shall call 
upon you as a patriotic citizen to enforce 
the practicability and utility of this pro- 
posal, by all the possible analogies and 
authorities; and to convince the public, 
the farmers, and particularly those who 
complain of the scarcity of silver, of the 
truth of my statements; dispelling the 
fears and doubts of those who never 
thought any thing like possible, or who 
may deplore a small decrease of our China 


trade apn@ public revenue, as the evident 


consecuences ; and promoting an endea- 
yow of our enlightened citizens, our 
agricultural and learned societies, and 
our State Legislatures, to undertake the 
needful experiments, and foster the first 
steps of the first American Tea-Planters. 

The following facts may serve as the 
base of such labours. 

ist. The two shrubs which produce 
the green and black Tea, grow on the 
eastern shore of the eastern continent, as 
far north as Japan, Corea, and the neigh- 
bourheod of Tartary, even in places 
where streams of water freeze in the 
winter, in the same latitudes and climates 
as the United States; they will there- 
fore succeed in our southern and middle 
states. 
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2. They have been transplanted suc- 
cessfully from China to the Brazils, where 
they thrive, although the climate is too 
warm. They can therefore bear trans- 
plantation like any other hardy Shrub, ia 
pots, layers, or cuttings. 

8. Both shrubs are hardy, they have 
deciduous leaves falling in the autumn, 
and they bear buds in winter, the sure 
characteristic of trees and shrubs native 
of cold climates: other species are ever- 
greens. 

4. Their cultivation is very easy, they 
grow in hedges, orchards, gardens, tea- 
yards, &c. they require no other soil nor 
care than the mulberry-tree, to which 
they are associated in China. 

5. The only troublesome process is 
the gathering of the leaves; but may be 
performed by children, women, and dis- 
abled individuals; the drying in pans and 
stoves is quite easy and expeditious. 

6. The transplantation of those shrubs in 
the United States will require very little 
care; but ai essential point will be to 
endeavour to get the living shrubs or per- 
fect seeds from the northernmost parts of 
China, or from Japan through Batavia, 
in order to insure their success: if they 
should be taken from the neighbourhood 
of Canton, the difference in the climate 
will be too great. 

C. S. RAFINESQUE, Botanist. 

Philadelphia, 5th Feb. 1819. 


LETTER II. 


On the several species of Tea, their 
Discriminating Characters, and their 
Places of Growth. 

I take the liberty to state some addi- 
tional thoughts on the proposed introduc- 
tion of the Tea-Shrubs in the United 
States. 

There are five botanic species of Tea, 
lenown at present; two were known to 
Lionzus, but not properly distinguished 
until Lettsom gave good figures of both 
in his memoirs on Tea; and three have 
been described by Lourciro. As only 
one of those five species will be worth 


introducing in the United States, it may 
be needful to distinguish it accurately 
from all others. It is the Green Tea 
Shrub, or Thea viridis of Linnzus, which 
will be known by the following characters : 
leaves sessile, flowers axillary, solitary, 
calix five lobed, corolla with six to nine 
unequal petals, style trifid, divisions 
spreading. This species’ growing in the 
most northern climates and affording the 
most valuable Reas, claims, of course, a 
decided preference over the following. 

2. The Black TeaShrub, or Thea bohea 
of Linnzus, has leaves petiolate, flowers 
axillary ternate, calix five lobed, petals 
six to nine unequal, style tripartite, di- 
visions upright. It grows also in cold 
climates ; but as it affords the least valua- 
ble Tea, it must not claim attention in 
the first instance. 

3. The Souchong Tea Shrub, or Thea 
cantonensis of Lourciro, has the flowers 
terminal and solitary, calix five or six 
lobed, corolla with seven to nine petals. 
This species appears to be confined to the 
southern provinces of China, and could 
not succeed therefore in the United 
States. 

4. The Cochinchina Tea Shrub, or 
Thea chochinchinensis of Lourciro, has 
the flowers terminal and solitary, calix 
three lobed, corolla five petals. As it is 2 
native of a warm climate, it cannot suc- 
ceed in the United States. 

5. The Oil Seed Tea Shrub, or Theu 
oleifera of Lourciro, has the peduncles 
axillary and triflore, the calix six lobed. 
and six petals. The seeds of all the Tea- 
Shrubs afford oil; but this species is cul< 
tivated near Canton, for the express pur- 
pose of raising an oil of inferior quality 
used for lamps. It ought pot to claim any 
premature attention, as it does not appear 
to produce a good Tea, and is a native o: 
a southern climate. 

Those to whom will be entrusted the 
collection and transplantation of the green 
tea-shrubs, roots, cuttings and seeds, must 
be well acquainted with those several 
species, to prevent any possibility of mis- 
taking one for another; and they must be 
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well on theirguard against the usual tricks 
of the Chinese. The success is not doubt- 
ful, if atrusty Chinese agent, a painter 
or a gardener for instance, is sent into 
the country as far north as possible, to 
bring down to Canton, by water, a certain 
number of shrubs in pots and in full blos- 
som. It is essential to ask them in blos- 
som, in order to ascertain the genus and 
species, since the leaves of all the species 
are nearly alike, and many other shrubs 
have similar leaves; this willserve at the 
same time to evade suspicions, as they will 
be considered then as asked merely for the 
beauty of the blossoms, like so many 
shrubs and plants which have already been 
exported from China in pots for their 
beauty. By paying well those gardeners, 
they will do any thing for you. I appre- 
hend more difficulties from the European 
and American factories in Canton, than 
from the natives or the government; but 
a prudent and sagacious man will easily 
obviate and overcome them. The usual 
short passages of American vessels from 
China, will insure their safe arrival in the 
United States. They will require no fur- 
ther care on board than other plants in 
pots; and an occasional watering. The 
man or men who shall succeed in their safe 
exportation from China, and importation 
in the United States, will deserve and ac- 
quire the title of benefactors of their 
eountry. 

It may also be tried to get them from 
Batavia, by the Dutch ships trading to 
Japan. 

In Rempfer, Thunberg, Miller, Lett- 
com, &c. may be seen all that relates to 
the cultivation and preparation of the 
different qualities of Teas; itis well known, 
that the best qualities are made with the 
youngest buds and leaves of the green tea 
shrubs. 

C. S. RAFINESQUE, Botanist. 

Philadelphia, 7th Feb. 1819. 


P. S. I beg leave to suggest the pro- 
priety of recommending the formation of 
a Society for the naturalization of Tea in 
the United States, as the best possible 
means of attaming that object. Collec- 


tive exertions have generally a better 
chance of succes than individual zeal. 


LETTER 


To Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, on the Cul- 
tivation of Tea in the United States. 


Since writing my former letters on this 
subject, a fact has been announced in the 
newspapers which confirms my ideas, and 
may greatly facilitate the introduction of 
Tea in the United States. We ere told 
that the Tea-Shrubs are now cultivated in 
France in open air, and in quantity. It 
was well known that they were kept in 
many green houses in England and l’rance 
where they thrived and flowered; but 
they were deemed too valuable to be 
trusted out of doors in winter. The ex- 
periment has now been made, and has 
succeeded. Tea will therefore become, 
ina few years, an indigenous article in 
Europe. 

The difficulty of procuring the Tea- 
Shrubs from the north of China is now 
removed. We may casily get them from 
France at once, in pots. Let them be 
carried at first as far south as possible in 
the United States—say in Georgia or Ca- 
rolina. The situation that will best suit 
them will be the midland districts be- 
tween the hills and the swamps. They may 
afterwards be gradually removed further 
north, when well naturalized. The Agri- 
cultural Society of Charleston ought to 
be foremost in trying the experiment. 

It appears that some writers consider 
the green Tea-Shrub as an evergreen. 
This, however, is the only species worth 
attending to at first, owing to the greater 
value of green teas. The various sorts 
may be prepared by the usual manipula- 
tion. The American soil may also give 
birth to peculiar sorts. The Chinese give 
a flavour to some sorts with the powdered 
flowers of Magnolia and Camellia. We 
may imitate it with our Magnolia, and 
many other highly scented flowers, na- 
tives of our woods or gardens. 

C. S. RAFINESQUE, Botanist. 


New-York, 20th Feb. 1819. 
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Mr. Eprror, 

To the spirit of inquiry and observation 
which is so strikingly conspicious at this 
time, may be attributed that rapid pro- 
gress of the natural sciences, which will 
constitute the present day an important 
erain the literagy history of the U. States. 

To the exertions of a few individuals, 
ihis greaty@nd important change is prin- 
cipally —although it cannot be de- 
nied that the attention of the scientific 
generally, is much more alert and active 
than has ever before been known. The 
sciences of botany, zoology, and mineralo- 
gy, have received great improvements ; 
and among other departments that of geo- 
logv has not been forgotten. 

The investigation of the materials that 
compose this great continent, and their 
arrangement, has at length been com- 
meneed, add the results are every day be- 
coming more and more surprising. 

it was the intention of the late and la- 
mented Eddy, to have collected a mass of 
information,which in his hands would have 
greatly aided in forming a correct system, 
asit respected that partof the state to which 
lis inquiries were principally directed. 

Eddy is gone. But the information 
wuich might be accumulated, were 
viduals of study and observation, to com- 
municate their knowledge of vie facts em- 
braced.in fis queries, would certainly not 
be lost in the hands of such men as com- 
pose the New-York Institution. 

That this paper will contain any thing 
which can be considered as new is not ex- 
pected; should it in any degreé elucidate 
subjects which are as yet but very imper- 
fectly understood, the highest ain of the 
writer will be answered. 

Perhaps there isas little rooin for donbt- 
ing the existence of a lake whose waters 
once washed the rocks at the little falls of 
the Mohawk, to the height of at least one 
hundred feet above the present level of 
the stream, as there is respecting any 
event the remembrance of which is not 
recorded on the pages of authentic history. 
That this lake must have extended over 
the valley ofthe Oncida and the Seneca, I 
fully believe although the boundaries in the 


Vor 49 


sketch of Mr, Eddy, are not laid down with 
that degree of correctness, which would 
have been expected from bim had he then 
enjoved the privilege of consulting the 
** Report of the Commissioners of the 
Great Western Canal”—a report which 
has thrown such light on almost every 
subject connected with the best interests 
of the western section of this state. 

Ifthe rocks at the Little Falls have been 
washed to the height of one hundred feet 
above the present level of the stream— 
there must have been about 37 or 38 feet 
of water on the summit level at Rome. 

#rom Rome to the Seneca River, there 
is a fall of 48 feet, so that the depth of 
water at that place, must have been about 
85 feet. From the canal which crosses 
the Seneca River, there isa rise, perhaps, 
of 67 feet to the Seneca Lake; the sur- 
face of that lake must, therefore, have 
been 18 feet higher than at present, and 
the Cayuga nearly 05. 

If there was, as I have supposed, but 
45 feet water at Rome, the lakes of Owasco 
and Skeneatiles, must have been unaffect- 
ed by it; as they are at least 260 fect 
higher than the Seneea River. The Otisco 
might have been included in the waters of 
the supposed lake, as the height of that 
body of water is not near so great as that 
of the two before mentioned. The Onon- 
daga Valley quite to its southern extre- 
mity must have been overflowed, as its 
present appearance clearly demonstrates. 

To the west, that body of water must 
have exiended Ingher up the valley of 
Mud Creek than Palmyra, as there is but 
$0 feet rise from the Seneca River to the 
heightof land between that river and the 
Genessce. 

Lake Erie, it appears, is about 320 feat 
higher than Lake Ontario; and the Seneca 
River, at the place whe¢e the canal line 
crosses it, is 194 feet lower than Eric ; 
consequently, the Seneca must be 126 feet 
higher than the Ontario. That the Onta- 
rio has been from 130 to 200 feet higher 
than at the present time, can scarcely 
admit of adoubt. The Alluvial Way isa 
monument, which will for ever remain an 
undeniable proof of the actien of that 
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vast body of water. The composition of 
that ridge, shells and gravel, its uniform 
appearance and level, must convince 
everyone, that it once formed the southern 
barricr to the waves of the Ontario. To 
the east of Sodus Bay, this ridge gradually 
leaves the borders of the lake, and curv- 
ing gradually to the south, is at last lost in 
some small ridges north of the Cayuga 
Lake, and the valley of the Mud Creek. 

The level of these two bodies of water, 
the Ontario and the supposed lake, will 
therefore approximate within 10 or 15 
feet; andis there any thing inconsistent 
in supposing them to have been connecfed 
by the valley-of the Oswego River, if not 
in some other places. The flat, alluvial 
aspect of the country to a considerable 
distance east aud west of this river, ren- 
ders sucha supposition not improbable. 

I believe that the strata of primitive 
rock, which is so conspicuous at the Little 
Falls, does not appear in any considerable 
quantity to the westward of Rome; but 
the secondary layers of limestone and 
argillaceous slate are almost every where 
visible. 

The whole range of hills, which, from 
the southern boundary of the tract under 
consideration, runs from the Canan- 
dagua Lake to the Little Falls, separating 
the waters of the lakes from those of the 
Susquechannah and Tioga Rivers, may, 
with the utmost propriety, be considered 
as composed of argillaceous slate; and 
although it assumes different degrees of 
hardness, and is not unfrequently broken 
by ridges of limestone, still these facts 
cannot alter its general character. 

Throughout the whole of this extent, 
scarcely a stream of any size can be found, 
on which there are not falls, and these 
falls are universa‘ly occasioned by the 
brittle clayey slate above mentioned ; ex- 
cept in some few instances, where the 
limestone predominates. These hills are 
from 3U0 to 600 feet higher than the level 
country to the north, and they present a 
striking similarity of character; their 
depth of soil varies from one foot, or even 
more, to a depth unknown, and is of all 
kinds from the richest alluvion, to the 
worthless hard-pan. 


Marcu, 


Torrents of water have penetrated this 
rock to the depth of 150 or 200 feet, 
forming tremendous chasms, which at 
bottom exhibit the same appearance as 
the surface and sides, excepting that it 
is generally harder. Wells, when sunk 
into this substance, exhibit the same result. 
Through the whole of this immense mass. 
organic remains are found in such abun- 
dance, as not to be exceeded in any quar- 
ter of the globe. In digging wells it is 
not uncommon to find shells, the inside 
filled with the stone in which they are 
imbedded, as perfect as those which are 
found at present on the banks of the lakes, 
which aer scattered over this region. 
Impressions, however, remain of the shell 
fish tribe, which are, it is belieyed, with- 
out a parallel in our fresh water lakes at 
the present day. I have never observed 
any petrifactions that resemble the bones 
of animals, neither have I heard of any 
being discovered in this kind of stone ; 
the remains appear aH of them to have 
been inhabitants of the water, at some 
remote periods of time. 

The most perfect of these remains that I 
have seen, were thrown from a well at the 
depth of 14 feet, and at least 400 feet above 
the leve! of Onondaga Lake, consequently 
more than 300 above the level of the lake 
which we have supposed here to have ex- 
isted. At what time then was this im- 
mense mass of matter filled with these 
millions of petrifactive remains, which 
now astonish the beholder? What changes 
must the country we inhabit have under- 
gone, and what a series of years must 
have been requisite to complete this 
mighty transformation ! 

That they could never have been depo- 
sited by the waters of this supposed lake 
is evident, because these petrifactions 
are found more than 400 feet above the 
valleys that communicate with the head 
waters of the Susquehannah. 

I shall not attempt to theorise, or to as- 
sign a cause for these facts; yet, I must 
observe, that I have ever been surprised 
at the theory of Hl. G. Spafford, respect- 
ing these petrifactive remains, as he has 
laid it down in his Gazetteer of this State. 
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It is my opinion, however, that were a 
person disposed to form a theory, one 
quite ingenious, if not satisfactory, might 
be produced by adopting the leading prin- 
ciples developed in Cuvier’s Theory of the 


Earth, with notes by Professor Mitchill ; 


especially if compared with the history of 


the creation, as given by Moses in the 
first chapters of Genesis. 


W. G. 


Art. 6. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 
RIGINAL works recently published 
by the principai booksellers : 

A Tour from the city of New York, to 
Detroit, in the Michigan Territory, made 
between the 2d of May, and the 22d of 
September, 1818. The Tour extends 
from New-York, “by Albany, Schenec- 
ta’y. and Utica, to Sacket’s Harbour ; 
and thence through Lalse Ontario to St. 
Lavrence river, and down that stream to 
Homilton Village. Thence along both 
banks of the St. Lawrence, from Hamil- 
ton to the Thousand Islands; thence to 
Sacketts Harbour by water; from that 
place by the route of great Sodus, Gene- 
va, Canandaigua, and Batavia, to Buffa- 
lo; and from thence to Black Rock. Fort 
Erie, the Falls of Niagara, Queenstown, 
Lewiston, and the memorable fields of 
Bridgewater and Chippewa. After view- 
ing the interesting pass of Niagara, the 
author traversed the south shore of Lake 
Erie to the city of Detroit, and visited in 
the latter range Dunkirk, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Sandusky, and oiher places of less 
note. 

The Tour contains notices of what fell 
under the author’s observation concern- 
ing the natural history and geography of 
the region over which his travels extend- 
ed, with brief romarks upon such remark- 
able events and characters as have con- 
tributed to give interest to different pla- 
ces. 

The Tour is accompanied with a Map 
upon which the Route will be designated ; 
a particular Map of the Falls and River of 
Niagara, and the environs of the city of 
Detroit. By Darsy, Member 
of the New-York Historical Society, 
Author of a Map and Statistical Account 
of Louisiana; and Emigrants’ Guide. 
Svo. 

Darby's Tour. 

[ Anxious to present to our reacers the 
most prompt information on the subject 
of American literature, we have only 
been prevented from noticing the late 
publication of Mr. Darby, by the quan- 
tity of matter accumulating on our hands. 


We shall have the satisfaction of giving it, 
in our next number, that attentive consi- 
cderation which its merit demands. Mr. 
Darby may be ranked among the most in- 


dustrious, enterprising, and useful of 


American travellers. [Te penetrates the 
wilderness, explores new countries, and 
developes successfully the resources and 
valuable productions of our country. 
lie is not the traveller who lounges in 
his carriage, and takes a ‘ bird’s eve 
view” of enltivated fields, smiling villa- 
ges, and fraitful orehards ; who relates 
the anecdotes of a ball, and the seenic 
arrangement of a play; the dress and de- 
meanour of a king, or the suffocating de- 
lichts of a rout on a gala evening. He 
describes in plain language, and with 
great interest the situation of our coun- 
try, and its natural riches, thegprogress 
of cultivation and society, and the works 
of nature and art. Such a writer merits 
encouragement; fer his object and pur- 
pose are, to make us familiar with our 
own advantages, and to cultivate them 
with an industry and enterprize, which 
ever leads to success. } 

Travels in England, France,, Spain, 
and the Barbary States, in the year 1813 
—itand15. M. Noar, 
late Consul of ‘the United States for 
the city and kingdom of Tunis, Member 
of the New-York Historical Society, &e. 
With plates, &vo. 

The Examination of the President, 
Cashier, and Directors of the United 
States Bank, to which is prefixed the Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate its Proceedings; alsothe Charter 
of the Bank. 

Letters from Geneva and France, 
written during a residence of between 2 
and 3 years in different parts of those 
countries, toa lady iv Virginia. 
By Her Farnurr, 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Year’s Residence in the United 
States of America; Treatin# of the face 
of the Country, the climate the soil, the 
products, the mode of cultivating: the 
land, the prices of land, of labour, of fou, 
of raiment, of the expenses of house- keep- 
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vast body of water. The composition of 
that ridge, shells and gravel, its uniform 
appearance and level, must convince 
every one, that if once formed the southern 
barricr to the waves of the Ontario. To 
the east of Sodus Bay, this ridge gradually 
leaves the borders of the lake, and curv- 
ing gradually to the south, is at last lost in 
some small ridges north of the Cayuga 
Lake, and the valley of the Mud Creek. 

The level of these two bodies of water, 
the Ontario and the supposed lake, will 
therefore approximate within 10 or 15 
feet; andis there any thing inconsistent 
in supposing them to have been connecfed 
by the valley-of the Oswego River, if not 
in some other places. The flat, alluvial 
aspect of the country to a considerable 
distance east aud west of this river, ren- 
ders sucha supposition not improbable. 

I believe that the strata of primitive 
rock, which is sc conspicuous at the Little 
Falls, does not appear in any considerable 
quantity to the westward of Rome; but 
the secondary layers of limestone and 
argillaceous slate are almost every where 
visible. 

The whole range of hills, which, from 
the southern boundary of the tract under 
consideration, runs from the Canan- 
dagua Lake to the Little Falls, separating 
the waters of the lakes from those of the 
Susquchannah and Tioga Rivers, may, 
with the utmost propriety, be considered 
as composed of argillaceous slate; and 
although it assumes different degrees of 
hardness, and is not unfrequently broken 
by ridges of limestone, still these facts 
cannot alter its general character. 

Throughout the whole of this extent, 
scarcely a stream of any size can be found, 
on which there are not falls, and these 
falls are universa‘ly occasioned by the 
brittle clayey slate above mentioned ; ex- 
cept in some few instances, where the 
limestone predominates. These hills are 
from 3U0 to 600 feet higher than the level 
country to the north, and they present a 
striking similarity of character; their 
depth of soil varies from one foot, or even 
more, to a depth unknown, and is of all 
kinds from the richest alluvion, to the 
worthless hard-pan. 


Marcu, 


Torrents of water have penetrated this 
rock to the depth of 150 or 200 feet, 
forming tremendous chasms, which at 
bottom exhibit the same appearance as 
the surface and sides, excepting that it 
is generally harder. Wells, when sunk 
into this substance, exhibit the same result. 
Through the whole of this immense mass. 
organic remains are found in such abun- 
dance, as not to be exceeded in any quar- 
ter of the globe. In digging wells it is 
not uncommon to find shells, the inside 
filled with the stone in which they are 
imbedded, as perfect as those which are 
found at present on the banks of the lakes, 
which aer scattered over this region. 
Impressions, however, remain of the sheli 
fish tribe, which are, it is belieyed, with- 
out a parallel in our fresh water lakes at 
the present day. I have never observed 
any petrifactions that resemble the bones 
of animals, neither have I heard of any 
being discovered in this kind of stone; 
the remains appear all of them to have 
been inhabitants of the water, at some 
remote periods of time. 

The most perfect of these remains that I 
have seen, were thrown from a well at the 
depth of 14 feet, and at least 400 feet above 
the leve! of Onondaga Lake, consequently 
more than 300 above the level of the lake 
which we have supposed here to have ex- 
isted. At what time then was this im- 
mense mass of matter filled with these 
millions of petrifactive remains, which 
now astonish the beholder? What changes 
must the country we inhabit have under- 
gone, and what a series of years must 
have been requisite to complete this 
mighty transformation ! 

That they could never have been depo- 
sited by the waters of this supposed lake 
is evident, because these petrifactions 
are found more than 400 feet above the 
valleys that communicate with the head 
waters of the Susquehannah. 

I shall not attempt to theorise, or to as- 
sign a cause for these facts; yet, I must 
observe, that I have ever been surprised 
at the theory of H. G. Spafford, respect- 
ing these petrifactive remains, as he has 
laid it down in his Gazetteer of this State. 
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It is my opinion, however, that were a 
person disposed to form a theory, one 
quite ingenious, if not satisfactory, might 
be produced by adopting the leading prin- 
ciples developed in Cuvier’s Theory of the 


Art. 6. 


DOMESTIC. 
RIGIN AL, works recently published 
by the prineipai booksellers : 

A Tour from the ¢ ity of New York, to 
Detroit, in the Michigan Territory, made 
between the 2d of May, and the 22d of 
September, 1818. The Tour extends 
from New-York, by Albany, Schenec- 
ta’y. and Utica, to Sacket’s Harbour ; 
and thence through Lalse Ontario to St. 
Lavrence river, and down that stream to 
Hamilton Village. Thence along both 
banks of the St. Lawrence, from Hamil- 
ton to the Thousand Islands; thence to 
Sacketts Harbour by water; from that 
place by the route of great Sodus, Gene- 
va, Cananda tigua, and Batavia, to Buffa- 
lo; and from thence to Black Rock, Fort 
Erie, the Falls of Niagara, Queenstown, 
Lewiston, and the memorable fields of 
Bridgewater and Chippewa. After view- 
ing the interesting pass of Niagara, the 
author traverse? the south shore of Lake 
Erie to the city of Detroit, and visited in 
the latter range Dunkirk, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Sandusky, and other places of less 
note. 

The Tour contains notices of what fell 
under the author’s observation concern- 
ing the natural history and geography of 
the region over which his travels extend- 
ed, with brief romarks upon such remark- 
able events and characters as have con- 
tributed to give interest to different pla- 
ces. 

The Tour is accompanied with a Map 
upon which the Route will be designated ; 
a particular Map of the Falls and River of 
Niagara, and the environs of the city of 
Detroit. By Darsy, Member 
of the New-York [Historical Society, 
Author of a Map and Statistical Account 
of Louisiana; and Emigrants’ Guide. 
Svo. 

Darby's Tour. 

[ Anxious to present to our realers the 
most prompt information on the subject 
of American literature, we have only 
been prevented trom noticing the late 
publication of Mr. Darby, by the quan- 
tity of matter accumulating on our hands. 
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Earth, with notes by Professor Mitchill ; 


especially if compared with the history of 


the creation, as given by Moses in the 


first chapters of Genesis. 
W. G. 
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We shall have the satisfaction of giving it, 
in Gur next number, that attentive consi- 
deration which its merit demands. Mr. 
Darby may be ranked among the most in- 
dustrious, enterprising, and 
American travellers. [Tle penetrates the 
wilderness, explores new countries, and 
developes snecessfully the resources and 
valuable productions of our country. 
Hie is not the traveller who lounges in 
his carriage, and takes a * bird’s eve 
view” of cultivated fields, smiling vilia- 
ges, and fraitful orehards ; who relates 
the anecdotes of a ball, and the scenic 
arrangement of a play; the dress and de- 
meanour of a king, or the suffocating de- 
lights of a rout on a gala evening. He 
describes in plain language, and with 
great interest the situation of our coun- 
try, and its natural riches, thegprogress 
of cultivation and society, and the works 
of nature and art. Such a writer merits 
encouragement ; fer his object and pur- 
pose are, to make us familiar with our 
own advantages, and to cultivate them 
with an industry and enterprize, which 
ever leads to success. } 

Travels in England, France,, Spain, 
and the Barbary States, in the year 1813 
—14 and 15. By’ Morprcar M. NOAR, 
late Consul of the United States fur 
the city and kingdom of Tunis, Member 
of the New-York Historical Society, &e. 
With plates, 8vo. 

The Examination of the President, 
Cashier, and Directors of the United 
States Bank, to which is prefixed the Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate its Proceedings; alsothe Charter 
of the Bank. 

Letters from Geneva and France, 
written during a residence of between 2 
and 3 years in different parts of those 
countries, addressed toalady iv Virginia. 
By wer Farurr, 2 vols. vo. 

A Year's Residence in the United 
States of America; Treating of the face 
of the Country, the climate the soil, the 
products, the mode of cultivating the 
land, the prices of land, of labour, of foud, 
ofraiment, of the expenses of house- keep- 
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mer and of the usual manner of living : 
of the manners, customs, and character of 
the people, and of the goverament, laws, 
and religion. By Corser. 
Part 

Letters on Peru, By Don Vieunre Pa- 
zos ; addressed to the Hon. Henry Clay, 
Speaker of the House of Keprescntatives 
of the United States. Translated from 
the Spanish by Prarr TH. Crossy, ae- 
companied by an accurate Map of the 
United Provinees of South America.— 
New-York: printed byJonathan Se ymour, 
No. 16 Jobn- street.—London: by Mil- 
ler, No. 26 Bow-street, Covent-Garden, 

A Compendium of Geography ; con- 
fainine, besides tie matter usual such 
Works, a short system of Sacred Geogra- 
phy, intended to aid the voung in ae- 
quiring a Knowledeo of tho plaees men- 
tioned in the Tloly Seriptures; to which 
added an Introduction Astronomy, 
designed for the use of Schools. By the 
Rev. foun ©) Kheetor of St. John’s 
Chareh, Bhzabethtown, No J. 

American Medical Botany, with co- 
loured cugravines, By Jacon Bravrow, 
AL. 1). Professor of Botauy, 
University. Vol 2. Now 

Brief Essavs en Volition and Pleasure, 


and on thg preservation and inerease of 


Liealth. 

The Christiaan Speetator, conducted 
by an Assocrition of No. 
Vol January Published at 
New-liaven, Viomthls 

The Manumission Intelliceneer, con- 
ducted by a Comnuttec of the ey 
sion Society of Toimnessee. . Vol. 
Published at fonesborough, Wee 

The Elements of Sctence, 
with Plates. By dou, Gorman, M.D. 
Momber ot the-\merican Academy, and 
Professor of Chemistry in Elarvard Um- 
versity. Cambridge. 

The Proetical ilorse Farrier, or the 
Traveller's Pocket Companion, Showing 
the best method to preserve the horse in 
health, and likewise the cure of the most 
prominent diseases to which this noble ani- 
tial is in the United States of 
America. The whole bene the result of 
nearly forty vears expertence, wath an 
actice. By We. Carver, 
New-York. 

mdlungen der Deutschen Evan- 
Synode von Penn- 
vivranion, ufd den benachbasten Staaten, 
eehatton plarrisburg, in der Triut- 

Woche, alsam I7ten May, 18ts. 

The Amerean, a semt-weekly Paper 
in Now- dork. Conducted by an Associa- 
ven of Loung Men. Ne. Vol. 


Transactions of the Historical and Li- 
terary Committee of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, held at Philadelphia, 
for promoting useful knowledge. — [This 
volume is exclusively devoted to commu- 
nieations respecting the American In- 
dians. Ht contains an account of the his- 
tory, manners, and customs of the Indian 
Nattous, who once inhabited Pennsyl- 
vania and the neighbouring States. By 
the Rev. Joun Uecekewrnrer, of Beth- 
lehem, a member of the Committee. 

Reports of Cases argued and deter- 
mined in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the first cireuit, Vol. 1. Con- 
taining the Cases determined in the dis- 
tricts of New-lHiampshire, Massachusetts, 
and —, Island, inthe years 1816, £817, 
und being a continuation of Galh- 
son’s Reports. By P. Mason, 
Counsellor at Law. 

A Gazetteer of the United States, ab- 


stracted from the Universal Gazeiteer of 


the Author: withan enlargement oi the 
prineioabarticles: By J.C. Worcester, 
A. Vi. Andover; printed for the Author, 
by and Gould. Svo. 1 vol. 
[‘Phis is avery valuable Gazetteer, inas- 
much oas the imformation which i con- 
veys is unusually accurate as well as co- 
plous; its statements are brought 
down into the year 1816: it also derives 
additional interest from the fact that if 
contains, in régard to many of our most 
inportant places, comparative estimates 
of population and wealth; thus enabling 


the reader to forma useful judgment. of 
the relitive growth of various districts of 


the United States. Ed ] 
Republished Woories. 


History of the Reigns of Philip TT. and 
Kines of Spain. By Ronerr War- 
son, IL. 2vols. 

amily composed prine ipally 
in expressions taken from the Holy Se rip- 
tures, and from established services of 
the Chureh of England. By the Rev. T. 
Correntuai, A. M. late Fellow of St. 
Johi’s College, Cambridge. Second Lon- 
don, and first American edition. 12mo. 

The Poor Man’s Morning Portion: be- 
ing a Seleetion of a Verse of Seripture, 
with short Observations tor every Dav in 
the Year, intended for the use of the Poor 
in Sprit, whe are rich m Faith and heirs 
of the Kingdom. By Rorerr Hawker, 
Viear of Charles. Plymouth, Eng- 
lond. First American, from the fifth 
London edition, carefully revised and 
adapted to the use of Christians in every 
sitpation of life througheut the United 
States. New-York. vol 
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A Guide to Men and Manners; con- 
sisting of Lord CursrerrirKkp’s Advice 
to his Son; to which is added a Supple- 
ment, ecntaining Extracts from various 
Books, recommended by Lord Chester- 
field to Mr. Stanhope. ‘Together with 
the Polite Philosopher,” or an Essay 
on the Art which makes a Man happy tn 
Himself and agreeable to Others: Dr. 
Forpyce on Honour, as a Principle ; 
Lord Bureury’s Ten Preeépts to his 
Son, Dro Way to Wealth; 
and Porr’s Universal Prayer. 

The Doctrine of Universal Restoration 
examined and vefuted ; aud the objections 
to that of endless punislument considered 
and answered. Beier a vepty to the most 
important particulars contained the 
writings of Messrs. Winchester, Vidler, 
Wright and Weaver. By Dr. Issac, 
Minister of the Gospel. 

The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity 
proved by above an hundred short and 
clear arguments, expressed in the terms 
of the Holy Seripture, eompared aftera 
manner entirely new. Ry the late Wo. 
Jones, M. A. F. R. S. 

Poems and ‘Talesin Verse. By Mrs. E. 
Lawonr. 

Night Mare Abbey. By the Author of 
Headlone Hall, &e. 

‘Translations of the Letters of a Hindoo 
Rajah, written previous to and during the 
period of his residence m= England: to 
which is prefixed a preliminary disserta- 
tion on the history, religion, and manners 
of the Hlindoos. By Eviza Haminron, 
Svo. 2 vols. 

An Grammar of Geography, for 
the use of schools. By Jacon Wintrrys, 
Author of Secholar’s Arithmetic. Fifth 

Memoirs of Simeon Wilhelm, a native 


of West Afriea, who died at the house of 


the Church Missionary Society, London, 
Angust 29, 1017, aged 17 years; toge- 
ther with some accounts of the superst- 
tions of the inhabitants of West Africa. 
Published by the Yale College Society 
of Inquiry respecting Missions.” 


Works proposed to be Published. 


By W. Woovrurr, of Philadelphia, 
an Engraving, 28 inches by 22, of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

A. of Louisville, (Ky.) 
The Effusions of his Leisure hours, his 
Firstling Compositions ; comprising a va- 
riety of original sones and airs, for the 
voice and piano forte, waltzes, cotillions, 
minuets, polonaises, marches, variations, 
with some pieces of anational character, 
adapted for the piano forte, and also cal- 
enlated for the lovers of the violin. 


To be published by subscription, * Notes 
on the state of Otiiv.’ Dy Cates Aiwa- 
rer, A. M. Corresponding Member of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New- 
York, and honorary member of the Ame- 
rican Antiquarian Society of Massachu- 
setts. The author observes, in his pros- 
pectus; ‘ This work will contain at 
least 400 pages octavo, and will be put tq 
press early in the next summer, if it re- 
ceive a patronage sutlicient to defray the 
heavy expenses it will cost its author. It 
will contaim amoung others, the following 
aruicles, to wit:—Siiuation and extent of 
a succinct history of the state, 
since it was first visited by the white 
people; remarks on the Indians who in- 
habited this territory, their history, Xe. ; 
the prevailing currents of air m Ohio; 
its prairies and barrens; its climate and 
medical topography; its religious deno- 
minations; the state of its morals, reli- 
gion, and learning; the state and num- 
ber of its population at different periods ; 
the state and number of its militia at dil- 
ferent times; its antiquities; taxcs and 
other sources of revenne; expenditures, 
internal improvements, manulactures ; 
the land laws of the state, ef the United 
States, and of any other state, ailecting 
the Utles to real estate in Ohio; the con- 
stitution of the state; its jurisprudence, 
and internal police; the customs, man- 
ners abd gencral character of the people 
of Ohio; and a topographical descripuon 
of the several counties, towns, rivers, 
ponds, and lakes of the state; withaview 
of its ral advantages, and uf properly 
improved, its\future prospects. 

* ‘Theve will be added, if the patronoge 
will justify it, a map of the state; on which 
will be delineated, in addition to what- 
ever ts found on any map of the state ever 
yet published, the geology, the principal 
ranges of hills, the prairies and barrens 
of Olio. Also, plates representing tie 
most remarkable ancient works found in 
the siate. And perhaps plates will be 
given of the fossil remains of such extinct 
animals found in Ohio, as have never 
been discovered before in any part of the 
globe. 

*'To those who either have or shall 
furnish valuable information for the work ; 
to cach of those editors of newspapers and 
literary works, who patrouise it, one 
copy will be given gratis.” 

Circleville, December, 1818, 

From the well-known quaiiications 
of the author, the proposed work cannot 
but be highly valuable, and we earnestly 
recommend it to public patronage.— Hp. | 

Tux a literary paper, .to 
be issued semi-monthly, mm the village of 
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Greenwich. Edited by a Society of Gen- 
tlemen. 

Omne tulit purctum, qui miscuit utile dulci.”’ 

Hor. 

In the city of Raleigh, N. C. a new 
periodical work, to be entitled The Farm- 
er’s Magazine; containing essays and in- 
tellirence relative to Agriculture and the 
Rural Arts. Conducted by Carvin Jones, 
M.D. Member of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of North-Carolina, ‘of the College 


‘of Physicians and Surgeons of the Uni- 


versity of New-York, &e. &c. 

By & Weep, of this city, a weekly 
paper, entitled The Literary Cabinet, to 
be edited by Samvuer. Woopworru, Esq. 

NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

At the monthly meeting in February, 
Dr. J. A. Beck read a Memoir on the His- 
tory of Medicine before the American Re- 
volution. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the Acts of the 
Legislature of New-fiampshire, in re- 
voking the Charter of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and transferring its property to the 
New-Hampshire University, were uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS FUR THE STATE OF NEW- 
YORK. 

This Society has granted the use of its 
chambers in the Capitol, at Albany, to 
Mr. Earon, in which he intends to de- 
liver a course of lectures on Chemistry 
and Geology, as applied to Agriculture. 

Professor CrraveLAnn of Bowdoin 
College, has lately concluded a course of 
lectures on hemistry, at Portland, de- 
Tivercd on four evenings in each week, 
to upwards of two hundred auditors of 
both Sc Xes. 

Two colleges have been established by 
the Gio Legislature: one called the 
Cinvisnati College, at Cincinnati; the 
ether the Medical College of Ohio. 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, NEW INVENTIONS, 

AND DISCOVERIES, Xe. 

The sum of one million of dollars has 
been set apart by the Legislature of South- 
Carolina, as a fund for internal improve- 
ment. T'wokundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to be expended annually for four 
successive years, in clearing out rivers, 
constructing roads, canals, &e. 

A subseription is made at Boston for 
the purpose of building a new Ffotel, in 
the room of the sple’. lid Exchange Coffee 
House, which was iately consumed. 

A Steam-boat, ealled the ‘* Columbia,” 
was launched ai Char/eston, S. C. on the 
20th January. She is 80 feet in length, 
of 113 tous burthen, and draws only 22 


inches water aft, and 19 forward. It is 
supposed that she will float, with her 
machinery on board, in less than three 
feet of water. 

A Bill, for the erection of a bridge 
from the small island in the Delaware, 
opposite to Philadelphia and Camden, 
N. J. has passed to a third reading in the 
Pennsylvania Wouse of Representatives. 
Should the bill finally pass, and the bridge 
be erected, the water conveyance across 
the Delaware will be reduced to about 
one half of its present distance, withvut 
obstructing In apy degree the navigation 
of the river. 

The bridge across the Gennessee River 
at Carthage, N. Y. has been completed 
in the short period of nine months. It is 
situated about 30 rods below the lower 
Falis of the river, and commands an in- 
teresting view. This magnificent bridge 
does honour to the skill of the architect, 
Col. Ezra Braryarp The dimensions 
are, length of the floor 700 feet; width 
30 feet; resting on a single arch, the 
summit of which-is 190 feet from the 
water, and having a solid rock for its 
abutments. The chord of the arch is 
352 feet in length. 

According to a report of the Canal 
Commissioners in this state, a considerable 
portion of the canal has been completed, 
and the expenses are much less than the 
estimate. This great work progresses 
with unexpected rapidity. 

The new machine for throwing down 
chimnies, was brought into successful 
operation at a late fire in this city. Two 
high chimneys, on the application of the 
machine, were overthrown without diffi- 
culty. 

A Steam-boat has commenced running 
between Plymouth and Edenton, N.C. 

The steam-boat Mobile” arrived at 
Mobile from Boston in 39 days. She is 
intended te navigate the waters of the 
Tombuchbee and Alaban.u. The steam- 
boat ‘* Maid of Orleans,”’ from Philadel- 
phia, bad also arrived. 

The Legislature of Wew-Jersey, at the 
last session, passed an act to create a 
fund for the improvement of inland navi- 
gation. 

Bensamin Deaxpvorn, the celebrated 
mechanist of Poston, has invented a 
mode of propelling wheel carriages by 
steam, well calculated for the conveyance 
of the mail and any number of passen- 
gers, and which will be perfectly secure 
from robbers on the highway. He has 
petilitioned Congress to direct that an 
experiment be made to test the utility of 
the invention. 
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Matrnew Suir, of this city, has ob- have passed a law, evempting females 
tained letters patent, fora newly invented from imprisonment for debt.” 


Stereotype block. 
The new Steam-boats ‘“ Tamerlane,” 


and Frankfort,” arrived at Cincinnat?, 
the former in 48 hours, the latter in less 
than 48 hours f.om Pittsburgh, where 
they were built, intended for the Vew- 
Orleans trade. The distance run, is 525 
miles. 

Under the head of improvements, &c. 
we cannot forbear noticing that 

‘The Legislature of Pennsylvania 


ART. 7. 


Verses on White-House Farm, near Brunswick ; 
the residence of J. GARNETT, Esq. 


rs rural spot, this sweet retreat, 
Where mirth, and joy, and friendship 
meet ; 
Where ev’ry charm gives grace to ease, 
And ev’ry wish is, how to please— 
May beauteous objects ever deck the scene, 
Where virtue always blooms, in laurels green ! 


Around, where e’er we turn our eyes, 
The scene, the pomp of art defies ; 
The prospect charmingly displays, 
What most can please, or wonder raise ; 
Like heav’ns blue arch, where stars unnumber’d 
shine, 
Such beauties ever meet, and here combine. 


Thy shades can give a cool retreat, 
When summer glows with ardent heat ; 
And, when the wintry storm draws nigh, 
Thy shelt'ring trees a warmth supply, 
To cheer the inmates as the s€asons roll, 
faive ease to worth, and animate the soul. 


The coppering of the seventy-four gun 
ship, {to be called the ‘* Columbia,”) 
building at Washington, was commenced 
on Friday, 12th of February, at 1 o’clock, 
and was finished on Saturday, the 13th, 
at the same hour. 

Col. TRumMBULL’s Painting of the De- 
claration of Independence, was deposited 
in the north wing of the Capitol, at 
Washington, on Wednesday, 17th Febru- 
ary, 1519. 


POETRY. 


The wild dark hills at distance seen, 
Or wrapt in snow, or cloth’d in green, 
Adorn at eve the western view, 
As sol just bids those hills adieu ; 
While near, below, the river winds its way; 
Or shines refulgent with the orb of day. 


Let, gracious heav’n, such gifis be found, 
Where virtue strews a fragrance round ; 
Where science spreads her beams so bright, 
And genius glows in rays of light ; 
Where all is great, and virtuous, and refin’d, 
And friendship lives ;—a balm to soothe the 
mind. 


Columbia’s mountains high and vast, 
O’ertop the clouds, or pierce the blast ; 
Her rivers, wide, majestic, deep, 
Along her fertile valleys sweep ;— 


Her Fame, grown hoary by the lapse of 


time, 
Shall point where FREEDOM dwells—and show 
her Hill’s sublime ! 


W. M. 


Art. 8. CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


Senate. 


Friday, Jan. 29. Besides some business on 
the subject of private claims, Mr. Eaton, from 
a special committee, reported a bill respecting 
the transportation of persons of colour for sale, 
&c. which was read. 

Mr. Tichenor obtained leave and introduced, 
agreeably to notice, a bill for the better organi- 
zation of the Treasury Department, which was 
twice read and referred. / 

The Senate then resumed, in committee of 
the whole, Mr- Macon in the chair, the consi- 
deration of the bill prescribing the mode of 
commencing, prosecuting, and deciding, con- 
troversies between two or more states. 

Monday, Feb. 1. Mr. Barbour submitted the 
following resolution, which was read and passed 
to a second reading. 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United Slates of America, in Con- 
gress assembled, That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be requested to employ a skilful artist 
to ascertain the longitude of 36° 30° north, on 
the west bank of Tennessee river, and from that 
point to eause a line to be run and marked due 
west, along and with the said parallel, to the 
Mississippi river. 

The engrossed joint resolution, proposing ax 
amendment to the Coustitution, so far as relates 
to the election of electors of President and Vice- 
President, &c. was taken up, when, on 

Motion of Mr Burrill it was recommitted to 
the committee which reported it, for further 
consideration. 

Mr. Dickerson, subsequently, reported the re- 
solution from the select committee, with an 
amendment striking out the following words. 
which had been heretofore added, as an ameid- 
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ment to the original resolution, viz. * und if the 
levislaiire of any stale shall fual to proviie for re- 
presentutives as hereby required, Copgress shail 
have porrer to provide for the same, in the manner 
preseriben py the article,” 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the bill, on the subject of controversies between 
two or more states. After some several propo- 
sed amendments, and much debate, the bill 
was rejected. ‘The report of the committee of 
finance, against any legal prohibition of Ameri- 
can coins Wasagreed to, 

Tuesday, Feb. 2d, Atter despatching a variety 
of other business, Mr Goldsborough presented 
the memorial! of the Columbian Institute, pray- 
ing for the use of a piece of the public grounds 
in the City of Washington: whereon to erect 
buildings, and lay out a botanic garden, which 
was read and referred, 

The bill tor regulating the currency of fo- 
reign coins Was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. ‘ihe bill frem the other House, 
authorizing the election of a delegate for Mi- 
chigan Territory, was ordered to a third reading. 

‘Lhe Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill to provide for sick and disabled seaimen (con- 
stituting a general fund out of the moncys 
which have been or shall be coliceted, undei 
the several acts on this subject, aud forming a 
hoard of Commissioners of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments, 
ior its administration, 

The bill provides, tiat fromthe 20th of Sep- 
tember next, there shallbe required of each sec- 
man employed in the registered vessels, of the 
Uniied States, the monthly contribution of 
cents per month, for the general fund. 

Mr. Sandtord moyed to fill this blank with 
y. ‘bhis was agreed to, and the bill ordered 
io be engrossed for a third reading. 

Wednesdon, Feb. 3d. After rejeeting several 
private petitiots, the resolution proposing an 
ancndiment to the Constitution, as respeets the 
inode of electing electors of President, we. was 
taken up; the amendinent reported by the select 
committee agreed to, and the resolution ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The engrossed bill providing for ihe relief of 
sick and disabled seamen was read a third time 
and referred to a committee of the whole. * 

The engrossed bill to contiiue in force the 
act regulating the currency of certain foreign 


forty. 


coins; and the engrossed bill for the rehet ot 
James H. Clark, were severally read the tinrd 
time, passed, and sent to the other House for 
ceoneurrence, 

The bills from the other House, authorizing 
the election of a delegate from the territory of 
Michigan, and authorizing the Washington and 
Rockville Turnpike Company to extend their 
read to the city line, were severally read the 
third time, passed, (the former with a verbal 
amendment) and returned to the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

The bill tor adjusting claims to land and esta- 
blishing land offices in the districts east of the 
island of Orleans, was again taken up as in 
committee of the whole, and after undergoing 
some diseussion and amendment, it was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The bill from the other House, to regulate 
passenger ships and vessels, was tahen up, to- 
gether with sundry amendments reported thereio 
by the select commitiee, which were agreed to 
by the Senate, and the bill ordervd to a third 


reading. 


Marca, 


Mr. Eppes, from the commitiee of finance, 
reported a bill making appropriations to carry 
into effect treaties concluded With certain Indian 
tribes, and the bill was read. 

The bill authorising a subscription to the 11th 
and 12th vols, of Waite’s State Papers, was or- 
dered to be engrossed. 

Thursday, Feb. 4. A message was received 
from the President, communicating copies of ap- 
plications received from the British Minister, in 
behalfof certain British subjects, who had suffered 
in their property, by proceedings to which the 
United States, by ther Militarv and Judicial 
oflicers, were parties. These claias for indem- 
nity were strongly recommended to Congress. 

The bill for providing for the reliet of sick 
and disabled seamen, was resumed, and after 
substituting 35 for 40 cents, was ordered to a 
third reading. 

The engrossed joint resolution to propose an 
amendment of the Constitution in regard to the 
election of electors of President and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the -Umited States and Representa- 
tives to Congress, was adopted by yeas and 
nays, and sent to the other Hlouse for coneur- 
rence. 

The engrossed bills for adjusting claims to 
lands, aint tov establishing land efiiees in the 
swiet east of the Island of Crleans, were pass- 
ed ane sent te the other Honse for concurrence ; 
and the bul trom the other Elouse to regulate 
pessenger ships and vessels, was passed as 
amended by the Senate, and sent back for con- 
currence, 

On inmotion of Mr. Telbot it was resolved, that 
the conunittee on post oilices be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of authorizing the 
Post Master General to employ an armed guard 
for the protection of the mails of the United 
States, on such routs as he may deem necessary. 

Friday, Beh. 5th. The President communi- 
cated to the Senate the avnual report on the 
state of the Sinking Fund, likewise a report from 
the Secretary of War, embracing statements 
transferred appropriations during the late reeess 
of Congress. 

Mr. Wilson moved a resolution that the com- 
mittee on the militia be instructed to inquire into 
the expedieney of making further provision to 
secure accurate returns of the imiliiia; the re- 
solution Was agreed to. 

Mr. ‘Tau from the committee on naval affairs, 
reported a resolution that the Seeretary of the 
Navy report to the Senate im the first week of 
the next Session, whether there be any inter- 
fereace between the regulations prepared by the 
Nayy Commissioners, under the act of Febru- 
ary (5th, 1815, and existing Jaws; and if any, 
what legislative provisions may be expedient, 
and what other provisions may be necessary for 
the better adininistration of the naval service. 

The President communicated, by message, 
the report of the Secretary of War respecting 
the military academy at W est-Poiut. 

‘Phe Senate resumed the consideration of the 
hill to meorporaie the Medical Society of Wash- 
inzton City, which was amended and ordered to 
a third reading. 

Atter some other business of a local nature, 
the Senate adjourned, 

feb. Sih On motion of Mr. Dick- 
erson, the committee on finance were instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of altering the 
laws lor appointing collectors, district aitorneys, 
receivers of public money, surveyors of public 
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land, registrars, &c. so as to have them ap- 
pointed for limited periods, and subject to re- 
moval as heretofore. 

Mr. Eaton, from the committee appointed on 
that subject, reported a bill supplemental! to the 
net of 1817, to prohibit the importation of slaves 
into the United States, which bill was read. 

Tuesday, Feb. 9th. Mr. Morrill moved a re- 
solution, that the committee on the judiciary be 
instructed fo inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for the punishment of all persons 
concerned in duelling within the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

‘The engrossed bills to authorize the President 
to purchase the lands reserved by the act of 
1817, to certain Creek chiefs and warriors; to 
provide a grant of land for the seat of govern- 
ment of the state of Mississippi, and for the sup- 
port of a seminary of learnmg, were severally 
read the third time, passed, and sent to the 
House of Representatives for concurrence. 

Wednesday, Feb. 10th. The bili making ap- 
propriations to carry into effect treaties with cer- 
tain tribes of Indians, was ordered to a third 
reading. The bill more effectually to provide 
for the punishment of certain crimes against the 
United States, was passed, and sent to the other 
House for concurrence. 

Thursday, Feb. Uth Mr. Morrow, from the 
committee on public lands, reported a bill to re- 
vive the powers of the commissioners for ascer- 
taining and deciding claims to land in the Dis- 
trict of Detroit, and for settling the claims at 
Green Bay, and prairie De Chien, in the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi, moved a_ reso- 
lution that the Secretary of the Treasury lay 
before the Senate, as early in the next session as 
possible, an abstract of custom bonds, which 
shall have become payable, and may remain un- 
paid, on the 30th day of September next, with 
such information, as nay show how imuch of said 
bonds may be irrecoverable. 

‘The President communicated applications 
from the minister of Prussia and the Hanseatic 
towns, for reciprocal advantages in commerce, 
which were read and referred to the committee 
on foreign relations. The President also com- 
municated a copy of Governor Bibb’s letter to 
Gen. Jackson, connected with the late military 
operations in Florida, which was read. 

The bill for erecting an equestrian statue of 
Washington, after being amended with a pro- 
viso, that if the President should find that it 
would cost more than $150,000, he should not 
proceed to execute the Act, but make a report of 
the estimated cost, at the next session, was order- 
ed to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The engrossed bill for carrying into etiect the 
Indian treaties, was passed and sent to the other 
House for concurrence. 

Friday, Feb. 12th. On motion of Mr. Storer, 
it was resolved, that the President of the United 
States be requested to procure the cession of ju- 
risdiction over such military and naval sites as 
have been, or may be purchased by the United 
States. 

The bill for erecting a statue of Washington, 
was read a third time, and after some attempts 
to reject it, passed, and was sent to the other 
House for concurrence. 

The bill supplementary to the Act for regula- 
ting the coasting trade, was passed and sent 
down for concurrence. 

Monday, Feb. 15th. Mr. Eppes, from the com- 
mittee on finance, reported a bill supplementary 

Vor. 1v.—No. 


to the Act to regulate collection of duties on im- 
ports and tonnage. 

The Vice-President of the United States hay- 
ing retired from the chair, 

_ The Senate proceeded to the election ofa Pre- 
sident pro tempore, when Mr. Barbour, of Vir- 
ginia, was duly clected, and took the chair ac- 
cordingly, from whence he made his acknow- 
ledgments to the Senate for the honour conferred 
on him. 

On motion of Mr. Burrill, it was 

Ordered, ‘That the Seeretary wait upon the 
President of the United States, and acquaint him 
with the election of Mr. Barbour, as President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and that he make a 
similar communication to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Tuesday, Feb. 16th. The committee to whom 
the subject was referred, reported, that it was 
— to authorize an armed guard for the 
mail. 

The bill for locating the seat of government 
for the state of Indiana, was passed and sent 
down for concurrence. 

Wednesday, Feb. U7ih. After considerable 
discussic: on the subject, Mr. Laceck’s motion, 
(to supply the place of Mr. Forsyth in the com- 
mittee on the Seminole war, be having resigned 
his place, in consequence of a foreign appoint- 
ment,) was agreed to, and Mr. Eppes was ap- 
pointed to supply the vacancy. 

‘Lhe bill to authorize a state government in the 
Missouri territory, &c. and the bill for the relief 
of Patrick Callan, were received from the House 
of Representatives and read and referred. 

Thursday, Feb. 18th. The Senate in com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Daggett in the chair, 
resumed the consideration of the bill to prohibit 
the sales of public land on credit; and after a 
variety of amendments, proposed by Mr. Ed- 
wards, all of which were negatived, the blanks 
for the time when it should take effect, were 
filled up Ist day July 1820, and the bill ordered 
to be read and engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. Morrow, trom the committee on the pub- 
lie lands, reported a bill to continue in force the 
act establisiing trading houses with the Indian 
tribes, which was read. 


Wednesday, Feb. 19th. Mr. Leake presented 


two memorials of the Legislature of the State of 


Mississippi, the first asking of Congress the es- 
tablishment of a port of entry at or near the 
mouth of Pearl] river ; the second respecting the 
British claims to lands in Hancock and Jacksou 
counties in that state. 

Agreeably to notice, Mr. Otis having obtained 
leave, introduced a bill to protect the commerce 
of the United States from piracy, which was 
read twice by general consent, and referred. 

The bill from the other House supplementary 
to the act providing for tle more prompt settle- 
ment of public accounts, was read the third time, 
passed, and returned to the House. 

The engrossed bill making further provision 
for the sale of the public lands, and the engross- 
ed bill to designate the boundaries of districts, 
and establish land-offices for the sale of unsold 
lands in Indiana and Obio, were severally read 
the third time, passed, and sent to the House of 
Representatives for concurrence. 

Mr. Morrow, from the committee to whom 
that part of the President's message relating to 
the subject was reierred, reported a bill making 
further provision for the civilization of the In- 
dian tribes adjoining our Jrontier settlements 
which was read. 
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The bill provides for the introduction of agri- 
culture, and the various arts of civilized lie, 
and of schools, &c. &c. as far as they can be in- 
troduced by the free consent of the Indians ; 
with a blank sum for carrying the provisions of 
the bill into effect. 

Monday, Feb. 22d. Mr. Tait, from the com- 
mittee to whom had been referred the bill trom 
the other House, authorizing a constitution and 
state government, &c. in the Missouri territory, 
reported the same with amendments, which 
were read. ['Fhe amendment recommended by 
the committee is to strike out the clause which 
prohibits slavery in the new state. | 

Tuesday, Feb. 23d. The Senate concurred in 
the amendments of the House, to the Alabama 
bill ; and also in those to the bill supplementary 
to the acts concerning the coasting trade. 

The bill for protecting the commerce of the 
Uniied States from piracy, after some amend- 
ments, Was ordered to a third reading. 

The bill from below, authorizing the trans- 
portation of the mail in steam-boats, was passed, 
and returned. The bill respecting persons of co- 
lour, was passed, and sent below. 

Wednesday, Feb, 24th. The report cf the com- 
mittee on the subject of the Seminole war, was 
read this day, and ordered to be printed. 

The general appropriation bill passed, as 
amended, and was sent down for concurrence. 

The engrossed bill in addition to the act con- 
cerning tonnage and discriminating duties ; the 
engrossed bill to continue in force for a further 
time the act to establish trading houses with the 
Indian tribes ; the engrossed bill to protect the 
commerce of the United States; and the en- 

rossed bill for the better organization of the 
‘reasury Department, were severally read the 
third time, passed, and sent to the House for 
concurrence. 

Thursday, Feb. 26th. Mr. Thomas introduced 
a bill granting a donation of land to Illinois, for 
a seat of government for said state ; which was 
read. 

Saturday, Feb. 28th. Leave being had, Mr. 
Edwards introduced a bill tor the establishment 
of anew Land-Office in the state of Illinois, 
which was read. 

Monday, March 1st. The bill to grant land for 
the seat of government of Illinois; and the bill 
for civilizing the Indians, were passed and sent 
down for concurrence. 

The bill from below, to establish a separate 
territorial government for the territory of Ar- 
kansaw, was passed and returned. 

Tuesday, March 2d. ‘The joint resolution from 
the House, directing the mode of naming the 
national vessels ; the bills authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to appoint an additional pension 
agent, and regulating the pay of invalid pen- 
stoners, were passed and returned to the House. 

The bill authorizing a state government for 
the Missouri Territory, was passed, as amended, 
and returned to the House for concurrence. 

The engrossed bills providing for the correc- 
tion of errors in the entries of publie lands; in 
relation to Patent office; aud to revive the 

wers of the Commissioners to settle claims to 

and in the distriet of Detroit, &c. were seve- 
rally passed and sent down for concurrence 

The bill for a state government of Missouri, 
was returned from the House, with a message, 
that the amendment by the Senate was not 
agreed to; whereupon the Senate resolved to 
adhere to that amendinent, 


The amendment of the House to the bill for 
regulating the currency of foreign coin, was 
agreed to. 

The bill from the Heuse in addition to acts 
prohibiting the slave-trade, was amended by 
making it death to smuggle slaves froin Africa, 
and passed, and returned for concurrence. ‘The 
same was done with the bill authorizing the 
occupation of Florida. 


Flouse of Representatives. 


Friday, Jan. 29th. ‘The amendments from 
the Senate, to the bill of appropriations for the 
Navy, for the current year, were agreed to. 
Mr. Johnson, (Ky.) submitted the following reso- 
lutions, Which were read and ordered to lie on 
the table, viz. 

Ist. Resolved, That it is expedient to establish 
amilitary academy on the western waters, on 
the principle of the academy at West Point. 

2d. Resolved, That it is expedient to establish a 
school of practice for the artillery, in the vici- 
nity of the city of Washington. 

Ir. Lowndes laid on the table the following 
proposition, as an amendment to the rules and 
orders of the House : 

“It shall be the duty of the committee of 
ways and means, in preparing bills of appropri- 
ations, not to include appropriations for carrying 
into effect treaties made by the United States, in 
a bill containing appropriations intended for 
other objects ; and, where an appropriation bill 
shall be referred to that commitice for their con- 
sideration, containing appropriations for carry- 
ing a treaty into effect, and also appropriations 
for other objects, it shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to propose such amendments as shall pre- 
vent appropriations for carrying a treaty into 
effect from being included in the same bill which 
contains appropriations for other objects.”’ 

Saturday, Jan. 30th. Amongst the petitions 
this morning presented was one by Mr. Smith, 
of Maryland, trom James Wilkinson, late a ma- 
jor general in the service of the United States, 
praying to be indemnified against the effects ot 
a judgment for 2,500 dollars, recovered against 
him by General John Adair, in consequence otf 
his having arrested the said Adair in the city of 
New-Orleans, in the year 1806, on a charge of 
his being concerned in the alleged conspiracy 
of Aaron Burr ; which petition was read, and 
referred to the committee on military affairs. 

Also a petition presented by Mr. Scott, from 
sundry inhabitants of the Arkansas country, 
praying a separate territorial government, and 
that commissioners may be appointed to fix a 
site for the seat thereof. 

Mr. Newton, from the committee of commerce 
and manulactures, reported a bill to increase 
the duties on certain manufactured articles [sho- 
vels, spades, plain flint glass, copperas, shot, 
and oi! cloths,} iunported into the United States, 
which was twice read and committed. 

‘The House agreed to Mr. Lowndes’ proposi- 
tion of yesterday. 

‘The bill trom the Senate, to extend the juris- 
diction of the circuit courts of the Umted States, 
to cases arising under the law relating to pa- 
tents, was read the third time, passed, and re- 
turned to the Senate. 

A message was received from the President, 
transmitting a report of the Seeretary of State, 
concerning the applications which have been 
made by any of the independent governments of 
South-America, to have a Minister or Consul Ge- 
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peral accredited by the government of the Uni- 
ied States, with the answers of the government 
to the applications addressed to it. The message 
and documents were read, and referred to the 
committee cn foreign relations. 

Another message was received from the Pre- 
sident, in compliance with a request of the 
House for information, not already communica- 
ted, ‘¢ whether Amelia Island, St. Marks, and 
Pensacola, yet remain in the possession of the 
United States ; and, if so, by what laws the in- 
habitants thereof are governed : whether arti- 
eles imported therein from foreign countries, are 
subject to any and what duties, and by what 
laws, and whether the said duties are ther Somer 
and how ; whether vessels arriving in the Uni- 
ted States from Pensacola and Amelia Island, 
and in Pensacola and Amelia Island, from the 
United States, respectively, are considered and 
treated as vessels trom foreign countries,’’ trans- 
mitting reports from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and Secretary of War, affording all the in- 
iormation requested by the House. 

The message and documents were read, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Harrison offered the following resolution : 

Resolred, That the judiciary commitiee in- 
quire into the expediency of providing by law 
for the punishment of crimes committed by per- 
sons employed in the armies of the United 
States, without the limits thereof, and which 
are not provided for by existing laws. The re- 
solution Was agreed to, and the House ad- 
journed, 

Monday, Feb. 1st. Mr. Spencer presented a 
resolution, to direct the Attorney General to sue 


out a writ of scire facias against the Bank of 


the United States, calling upon the Bank to 
show cause why its charter should not be taken 
away, unless the Bank would comply with cer- 
tain propositions, connected with the resolution, 
the objectof which was to subject the institution 
more extensively to the control of Congress 
and the President of the United States: the re- 
solution was laid on the table 

Qn motion of Mr. Marr, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of amending an act 
passed the 4th day of April, 1818, extitled “ An 
act supplementary to an actto authorize the state 
of Tennessee to issue grants and perfect titles 
io certain Jands therein described, and to settle 
the claims to the vacant and unappropriated 
‘ands within the same,” passed the loth of April, 
1806, with leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. H. Nelson, from the judiciary committee, 
to whom had been referred the bill further to ex- 
tend the judicial system of the United States, re- 
ported it without emendation. 

Wednesday, Feb. 3d. Mr. Smith of Maryland, 
from the committee of ways and means, reported 
a billof penalties against false entries, for the 
benefit of drawback. 

Thursday, Feb. 4th. The House met this 
morning under closed doors, which were opened 
about 4 o’clock, when it appeared that the 
amendments of the Senate to the military ap- 
propriation bill, to carry into effect certain sti- 
pulations of the late treaty with the Chickasaw 
Indians, had been the subject of the private de- 
liberations of tie House: the amendments of 
ihe Senate were agreed to. 

Fyiday, Feb. 5th. Smith, of the commit- 
tee of ways and means, reported against the ap- 
Pointment of an agent in each county of the se- 


veral states, to reccive the tax due to the géneral 
government on lands which are, or may be sold 
for non-payment of taxes; which report was 
concurred in by the House. 

The resolution from the Senate, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, was committed 
to a committee of the whole, on the state of the 
Union. 

The engrossed bill, on the subject of false en- 
tries, &c. was passed, and sent to the Senate for 
concurrence. 

The Speaker laid before the House, a report 
from the Secretary of War, of the money trans- 
ferred from one appropriation to another, during 
the late recess of Congress, &e. 

A message was received from the President, 
on the subject of British applications for the res- 
titution of property : which was referred to the 
committee of claiims. 

Suturday, Feb. 6th. The committee on post 
offices, &c. were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency to establish certain new post roads. 

Mr. Robert Moore offered the following reso- 
lution, viz. 

Resolved, That the committee on roads and 
canals be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
eucy of authorizing the Secretary of the T, rea- 
sury, to subscribe shares in the stock of 
the road laid out from Pittsburgh in the county 


of Alleghany, to Waterford in the county of 


Erie, in the State of Pennsylvania: the motiou 
was agreed to. 

The engrossed bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to appoint an addiional agent for pay- 
ing pensioners of the United States in the state 
of ‘Tennessee, was read a third time, passed, 
and sentto the Senate for concurrence. 

A message from the President was received, 
transmitting Governor Bibb’s letter to General 
Jaekson, connected with the laie military opera- 
tions in Florida. 

Monday, Feb. 8th. Mr. Smith, from the com- 
mittee of ways and means, reported a bill in al- 
teration of an act laying a duty on imported 
salt, granting a bounty on pickled fish exported, 
&c.; twice read and committed. 

Mr. Marr, trom a select committee on the 
subject, reported a bill in regard to authorizing 
the state of Tennessee to pertect titles to certain 
lands, &c.; read twice, and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. 

A message transmitted applications from the 
Minister ot Prussia and the Hanseatic Towns, 
for reciprocal commmcreial privileges. 

The resolutions for disapproving of the con- 
duct of Gen. Jackson, in the execution of Ar- 
buthnot and Ambrister, and of bis operations in 
Florida, were negatived. 

Tuesday, Feb. 9th, Ow motion of Mr. H. 
Nelson, the committee on the judiciary were 
directed to inquire inio the expediency of autho- 
rising the Presider to require of the state exe- 
cutives, fugitives for crimes done in the Dis- 
irict of Columbia; and also of delivering up 
fugitives who may have sought refuge in said 
District, to the state executives, 

On motion of Mr. Williams, of N. Carolina, 
the House proceeded to consider his resolution, 
‘¢ that the military committee inquire into the ex- 
pediency of reducing the army.’ The resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. Johnson, of Va. moved a resolution, that 
the judiciary committee be instructed to report 
a bill to repeal the act to incorporate the Bank 
of the United States. Agroed to, and referred 
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to the committee of the whole on the Bank re- 
port; as also were those of Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Trimble. 

The engrossed bill to authorize the state of 
‘Tennessee to perfect certain land titles, &e. was 
passed, and sent to the Senate ror concurrence. 

The House then resolved itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole, Mr. Bassett in the chair, on the 
bill making appropriations for the support of go- 
vernment for the year 1819. 

Amongst the motions made in the course of 
the proceeding, the appropriation of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, tor defraying the expenses of inter- 
course with foreign nations, was objected to by 
Mr. Johnson, of Va. who moved to substitute 
fwenty thousand for that object. 

he motion was negatived ; and the commit- 
tee proceeded with the remaining provisions of 
the bill, the whole of which were agreed to, 
with the exception of the appropriation for the 
Cumberland road, which was passed by for the 
present, to afford an opportunity for further 
consideration. 

The committee having risen and reported pro- 
gress, the House adjourned. 

Wednesday, Feb. Vth. Alter a variety of un- 
mmportant busimess, the House went into commit- 
tee of the whole on the general appropriation 
bill for 1819. The appropriation of $250,000 
for the payment of sums due, and becoming due, 
for constructing a road from Cumberland, in 
Maryland, to Ohio, with the amendinent of Mr. 
Clay to add ¥285,000 to complete said road, 
atter some debate was agreed to. 

Thursday, Feb. Uth. ‘The bill from the Se- 
nate to amend the charter of the city of Wash- 
igton, was read a third time and passed. 

The House agreed to the amendment made 
in committee of the whole, for an additional ap- 
propriation of &285,000 to complete the road 
trom Cumberland to Ohio. After some other 
less Important amendments, the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The House having agreed to the amendments 
reported by the committee of the whole, to the 
bill tor mereasing the salaries of certain oflicers 
of government, the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the House adjourned. 

Friday, Feb. 2th. Mr. Livermore, trom the 
committee on the post-ottice and post-roads, re- 
ported a bill freemg from postage letters and 
packets to and -from certain officers of agricul- 
ural societies ; which was twice read and laid 
en the table. 

The engrossed bill making appropriations for 
the support of government for the year 1819, 


was read the third time, passed, and sent to the 


Senate for concurrence. 

_ The bill from the Senate to increase the sala- 
ries of certain offeers of the government, was 
read the third time, as amended by the House, 
and the question on its passage decided by yeas 
and nays, as tollows—Yeas 76, Nays &6. 

So the bill was passed, and returned to the 
Senate for concurrence in the amendments. 

Mr. Williams, of N. C. agreeably to the inti- 
mation which he gave yesterday, submitted the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the military peace establish- 
ment of the United States shall consist of such 
proportions of artillery, infantry, and riflemen, 
not exceeding in the whole 6,000 men, as the 
President of the United States shall judge pro- 
per; and that the committee on military affairs 


be instructed to report a bill for that purpose. 


Marca, 


Saturday, Feb. 13th. ‘Vhe bills from the Se- 
nate providing for a grant of land for the seat of 
government of the state of Mississippi, and for 
the support of a seminary of learning within the 
said state ; and authoriizng the President of the 
United States to purchase the lands reserved by 
the act of the 3d of March, 1817, to certain 
chiefs and warriors or other Indians of the 
Creek nation, were severally read the third 
time, passed, and returned to the Senate. 

Monday, Feb. 15th. A number of petitions, 
and mentorials having been disposed of, the 
House went into committee on the Missouri bill. 
Mr. Tallmadge moved an amendment, prohi- 
biting slavery, except as punishment for crimes, 
and rendering the children, born after the estab- 
lishment of the state, free at the age of twenty- 
five years; which was agreed to. 

Tuesday, Feb. 16th. After some other busi- 
ress, the House took up the amendments to the 
Missouri bill, reported by the committee of the 
whole, which were agreed to; and the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Wednesday, Feb. Vth. After attending to 
other business, the engrossed bill for erecting 
Missouri into a State, was read a third time, 
passed, and sent to the Senate. 

Thursday, Feb. 18th. Vhe House went inte 
committee of the whole, and considered the Ar- 
kansaw and the Alabama bills, and the resolu- 
tion in regard to the Bank ; but nothing was de- 
cided finally, and the committee rose, and the 
House adjourned. 

Friday, Feb. 19th. The dill from the Senate, 
to regulate the pay of the army whilst emploved 
on fatigue duty, was read a third time, and 
finally passed. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill to establish a separate territorial govern- 
ment in the southern part of the Missouri Ter- 
ritory. 

A motion was made by Mr. Robertson, (Ky.) 
with the view of obtainmg the erasure of the 
amendment yesterday adopted, to recommit the 
bill to a seleet committee, with instructions to 
strike out these words, ** And all children born 
of slaves within the said territory, shall be free, 
but may be held to service until the age of 
‘twenty-five years.’ 

And the question being taken thereon, was de- 
cided as follows: 


For the recommitinent - 83 
Against it . - 88 


The House being equally divided, the Speaker 
decided the question in the afiirmative, and the 
bill was recommitted. 

The bill from the Senate, for the admission ot 
Alabama Territory into the Union as a State, 
was read the third time, and passed as amended. 

Monday, Feb. 22d. Alter some unimportant 
business, the bill from the Senate, supplemen- 
tary to the acts concerning the coasting trade, 
was read a third time, passed, and returned to 
the Senate. 

The engrossed resolution for naming the pub- 
lie vessels was passed and sent to the Senate. 

Tuesday, Feb, 23d. Besides some other un- 
finished business, the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill regulating passage ships, &c. were 
agreed to with one amendment, and returned 
to the Senate. 

Wednesday, Feb. 24th. Slr. Spencer’s resolu- 
tion, and the motions regarding the United States 
Bank, were negatived. The Committee of the 
whole then rose, and the House adjourned. 
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Thursday, Feb 25th. The bills from the Senate 
io designate the boundaries of districts, and to 
establish land offices, &c. and the bill to locate 
the seat of government of Indiana, were read, 

assed, and sent to the Senate. 

The House went into committee, Mr. M’Coy 
in the chair, on the bill making appropriations 
for the public buildings. Various amendments 
were made to the bill, and it was finally report- 
ed to the House, filled up as follows: 

For erecting the centre building of the capitol, 
136,644 dollars. 

For finishing the gates, the iron railing, and 
ihe enclosure north of the President's house, 
6,344 dollars. 

For enlarging the offices west of the Presi- 
dent’s house, 8,137 dollars. 

For purchasing a lot of land, and for con- 
structing pipes fer supplying the execttive ofii- 
ces and President's house with water, 9,125 dol- 
lars. 

Thus amended, the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time. 

Friday, Feb. 26th. The bills from the Se- 
nate, to continue for a further term the act for 
establishing trading houses with the Indian 
tribes; to protect the commerce of the United 
States, and punish piracy, and to repeal part of 
an act of the 27th February, 1813, in addition 
to the act regulating the post-oflice establish- 
ment, were severally read the third tume and 
passed. 

The bill making appropriations for the public 
buildings, and the bill to reduce the duties on 
eertain wines, were also severally read a third 


time, passed, and sent to the Senate for concur- 
rence. 

Afier considerable discussion on the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, the House ad- 
journed. 

Saturday, Feb. 27th. A message from the 
President, transmitting the treaty for the cession 
of Florida, was received, read, and referred to 
the committee on foreign relations. 

The bill from the Senate concerning discrimi- 
nating duties, extending its provisions to vessels 
of Prussia and the Hanse Towns, was passed 
and sent back. 

Monday, March 1st. The engrossed bill for 
confirming claims to certain lands in Hlinois, 
and several other bills of a private nature, were 
read a third time and passed. 

The House took up the bill from the Senate, 
regulating the currency of foreign coin, and re- 
turned it, with some unessential amendments, to 
the Senate. ‘ 

The bill for the occupation of Florida, was 
read a third time, passed, and sent to the Se- 
nate. 

The bill from the Senate for granting land 
for the seat of government of Illinois, passed, 
and was sent back. 

Tuesdery, March 2. Among a variety of other 
business the House refused to concur with the 
amendments of the Senate to the Missouri bill, 
and returned it. 

The bill from the Senate for civilizing the In- 
dians, was concurred in and returned. After 
concurring in some other bills from the Senate, 
the House adjourned. 


Arr. 9. CABINET OF VARIETIES. 


(From the London Lilerary Gazelle.) 
HERMIT IN LONDON, 
Or Sketches of Fushionable Manners. 
No. IV. 
FEMALE GAMBLERS. 


T has always appeared to me that the 
stronger passions, such as avarice, ambi- 
tion, and revenge, are ill suited to the softer 
sex. They disfigure the beauty of woman, and 
completely change her nature. Gaming, 
which is a compound of idleness and of cu- 
pidity, but which excites these passions, has 
precisely the same tendency, and hurries the 
fairest works of nature into the greatest ex- 
cesses. 

There is, however, a minor species of 
play which is not so dangerous, and which 
can be blamed only for the loss of time 
which it occasions. It is one of the taxes on 
aman in society, to be compelled to sit 
down, for sucha space of time, at a card-table 
at routs and at other evening parties. 1 feel 
a je ne sais guoi of misery and disgust, the 
moment the fair lady of the house presents 
me the pack of cards to draw one; and I 
view myself destined to be fixed to my chair 


for at least one rubber, or perhaps more.—~ 
Then, farewell conversation ; farewell my 
greatest amusement, observation ; farewell 
mirth and all variety. 

A young Exquisite* may just make his ap- 
pearance tor a few minutes, make his bow 
to the lady of the louse, cast a glance round 
in order to be able to count all the beauty 
and fashion in the room, and then witlidraw 
throw himself into his chariot or vis-a-vis, 
and repeat the same brief visit et two or three 
other parties in the course of the night. A 
dancer may escape the card-tax ; but aman 
of serious habits, and of middle age, must 
pay the forteit of money and of time. 

It is astonishing how many hours this oc- 
cupation engrosses in high life. Lady Lans- 
quinette assured me, that she played three 
rubbers of whist regularly every evening, 
unless she sat down to some game of chance. 
In the former case spe devoted near three 
hours per diem to cards; in the latter, the 
whole evening. In wet weathershe played 
in the morning: and at Castle Costly, she 


* It may be well to observe that our Hermit 
divides the Dandies of fashion into two principal 
classes, to one of which he gives the appellation 
of “* Exquisites,” and to the other of * ans." 
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always spent two or three hours before din- 
ner at cards, when the state of the atmos- 
phere or the roads prevented her going out. 
Averaging her play hours at four or five per 
day, they compose one third ot her time, 
since ber Ladyship devotes twelve hours to 
vest. Now, abstracting four more for her 
toilette, which is not less than it takes, there 
are but four more clear hours for any rational 
employment, out of which breakfast and din- 
ner time are to be deducted. 

I met with her the other night at Lady 
Racket’s; and she immediately hooked me 
ui forarubber. I had scarcely got clear of 
this engagement, and of five guineas at the 
same time, having Jost five points upon the 
rnb, when I was entreated to sit down to 
cassino in company with Mrs. Marvellous, 
Sir tierbert Maxton, and Lady Longtick. I 
the more readily, however, complied with 
the request of my right honourable hostess, 
since at eassino the attention is not so en- 
tively taken up; less importance is attached 
to the game. and alittle light and confused 
conversation may be allowed; whilst at 
whist you see grave faces sitting in judg- 
nsent Over your play, and observe as much 
interest and anxiety, as much silence and 
attention, asa speech of Demosthenes would 
have claimed from his auditors. 

‘* Come,” said Lady Racket to me, “ you 
must make one at cassino; (then lowering 
her voice) you will have the charms of 
Lady Longtick to contemplate, and Mrs. 
Marvellous will amuse you with some very 
astonishing stories in the intervals of deal- 
ing, etcetera.’ ‘ Your Ladyship’s com- 
mands are so many Jaws to me,” said IJ, as I 
resignedly took my place atthe table. “ The 
Hermit of London,” exclaimed Mrs. Mar- 
vetlons, in half a whisper to Sir Herbert. 
They both elevated their eyebrows, as much 
as to say, here’s a fellow who will observe 
as closely. I made my best bow, and took 
uy seat. 

t drew ecerds, and fell to the lot of Mrs. 
Marvellous. ‘ You must not scold me if I 
play ill,” said she. ‘ Not for the world,” 
answered I, “I never scolded a lady in my 
life.” «T wish that [ could say as much of 
Sir Herbert,” said she, indeed it was no- 
ching short of cruel, your crossness to Lady 
Maxton yesterday; you actually brought 
‘ears into her eyes.’ “ Nonsense,” exclaimed 
ihe Baronet, “you know I wanted not 
to play at all; but the Nabob could not 
make up his party without us, and I hate 
above all things to play with my wife ; 
married couples never ought to play to- 
cether.” “Unless,” interrupted Lady Long- 
tick, ‘they understand one another as well 
as our friends in Portland Place.” ‘ And 
then,” replied the Baronet, “it is not very 
pleasant to play against them,” (a general 
smile.) 

“ Itis your deal, Mrs. Marvellous.” Two 
and three are five.” “The heart is yours, 
Lady Longtick, and little cass falls to me.” 
‘¢ Have you heard of the Royal marriages ?” 
“Three tricks, by Jupiter!”’— The naval 


Duke.” “ Your knave, my Lady.’’—“ I am 
quite out of luck; how many Queens ?” 
(Sir Herbert) ‘One, and that's quite 
enough.” ‘ Bravo, Mrs. Marvellous,” said 
J, “you are always fortunate; ‘tis my 
trick.” (Mrs. Marvellous) ‘« Have you heard 
that Lady Barbara Bankton has” (interrupted 
by the Baronet) “Cut Madam ;” “ Yes, Sir 
Herbert, she has cut, and left her lovely 
children.” ‘Your Ladyship’s game.” “To 
the mercy of the world. How shocking for 
her three daughters!” ‘A dcuble game.” 
(Mrs. Marvellous) ‘ She certainly had the 
most indulgent husband in the world.” “ The 
base wretch, I have no patience with her.” 
hard rub”—* Yet IL could always see 
through her conduct.” ‘Had you said 
through her drapery,” replied Sir Herbert, 
** | should have been satisfied that you were 
right, for she was a walking transparency. 
But here comes her cousin the General.” 
“ The game is up.” 

Released from the cassino table, | walked 
round the room, ard cast an eye on the dif- 
ferent tables. I stopped for a moment be- 
hind my friend Lord Levity’s ehair, a 
contemplated the countenances at an unls 
mited loo. ‘I pass,” said Lady Lavish, in 
a tone of broken-heartedness, which told me 
that she had lost. Every feature was 
changed, the warm smile which gives such 
attractions to her countenance had disap- 
peared ; dejection filled her eyes, and des- 
pair sat on every feature. Mrs. Beverly was 
also a great loser: not less than eighty 
guineas did she pay for her night's pastime. 
She put on a sort of placid look, a well-bred 
indifference, a forced and unnatural smile ; 
but nature, true to its feelings, betrayed the 
secret of her mind, and gave the outlines of 
revenge and of disappointment to her coun- 
tenance. ‘* You are out of luck,” observed I. 
‘A trifle or so,’ answered she, with an 
assumption of tranquillity which imposed 
upon nobody. 

The other ladies —— (the eldest only 
eighteen) were all anxiety. The natural 
lustre of their complexions was marred by 
a flush of intemperate feeling and over- 
desire to win. Their eyes were attentively 
rivitted to the cards, and from time to time 
they communed with each other by glances 
of satisfaction, doubt, or discontent. Whilst 
these three Graces were half metamorphosed 
by their attention to their bad or good for- 
tune, Colonel Crab sneered as he was pock- 
eting his gains; and Lady Mary Moody ex- 
pressed the intoxication of success. This 
she strove to stifle, but it flushed on ber 
cheek, spoke on her half opened lip, and 
sparkled in her eyes. How little do these 
fair creatures, thought I, know how their 
looks betray them! So much are they a 
prey to the passion of gaming, that not even 
these magnificent Venetian mirrors can bring 
a useful reflection to cure them of this vice. 

I now moved towards the door, and got 
into a crowd of beaux and of belles, and into 
a confusion of tongues. The broken sen- 
tences which came to my ear from different 
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quarters were ridiculous enough. Lady 
Racket was discoursing about a new novel ; 
Sir Wetherby Justle was holding forth on 
horse-racing ; a new Member was affecting 
the ministerial tone, and laying down the 
law to a deaf Dowager who had the best of 
it, for she was paying attention to an an- 
tiquated Exquisite the whole time. Mrs. 
Marvellous told me that Lady T— was 
yuined, and she owed her butler only 
one thousand “Lady Longtick 
has made a good thing of it, to-night,” whis- 
pered Lady R—’s maiden aunt to a young 
Guardsman; “her dress-maker will now 
have a chance of being paid,” continued 
she. 

«« A complete hoax! the majority was cer- 
tain,” broke upon my ear from another quar- 
ter-—“ A love match, upon my honour,” 
obs@rved an Insipid, lolling on the arm of a 
couch.—“ A maiden speech,” observed the 
Member to a gouty Bishop.—“ Not an ho- 
hour in the world,’ echoed from a neigh- 
bouring card-table ; whilst Count Mainville 
was talking politics, and Sir Harry was say- 
ing the most gallant things imaginable to the 
Lincolnshire Heiress. 

Lady Lovemore passed by at this moment 
convulsed with rage, but bridling her tem- 
per as well as she could. She had not only 
lost at cards, but perceived a happy rival in 
the affections of the Colonel, to whom he 
was paying the warmest assiduities, and her 
rival had smiled contempt. Lady Racket 
even seemed to enjoy the defeat of Lad 
Lovemore: “1 fear that your Ladyship is 
not well,” said Lady R. coher in an assumed 
tone of pity and kindness. “ A sick head- 
ache which distracts me,” answered Lady L. 
and flounced away unattended by a beau, 
which circumstance was observed with dif- 
ferent remarks and comments from half a 
dozen diiferent quarters at once. How lit- 
tle charity one female has for another, 
thought I! and at cards this quality exists 
not. 

I now perceived Sir Herbert, who had 
been looking over his wife’s play, and must 
have been giving her some unwelcome 
hints. “Did I play ill in’ trumping ?” 
sweetly and softly uttered she in a silvery 
tone. ‘ Not at all,” replied he, in a sharp 
tone: “if you wished to lose, you could not 
play better.” She gently raised up her 
shoulders and heaving a sigh, said, “ My 
dear, I am sorry for it.” “ Its always the 
same,” exclaimed he, and broke unkindly 
away from her. What a pity that a few 
hearts and clubs, ill painted upon the surface 
of a card, should occasion such contending 
passions, should sow such dissentions, and 
embitter the hours of so many rational 
beings !—that a card played out of place or 
without judgment, should mar the domestic 
felicity of an otherwise happy couple! and 
that Lady Maxton should persevere in play- 
ing without any abatement of ill fortune 
abroad, or of dryness and blame at home. 

I now perceived a number of the beat 
monde. going to their carriages, and upon 


striking my repeater, found that it was four 
o'clock. Thus were four hours consumed, 
when [ retired to rest; but the countenances 
at the loo-table were before my eyes in my 
dream, and I longed to be able to give a lit- 
tle advice to the fair creatures in question. 


Tue Hermit in Lonpoy. 


PROFESSOR OF SIGNS, 
OR TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 


King James VI. on removing to London, 
Was waited upon by the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, a man ot erudition, but who had a 
crotchet in his head that every country should 
have a professor of Signs, to teach bim and 
the like of him to understand one another. 
The ambassador was lamenting one day, 
before the King, this great desideratuin 
throughout all Europe, when the ‘ing, who 
was a qucerish sort of man, says to him, 
‘Why, E have a Professor of Signs in the 
northernmost College in my dominions, viz. 
at Aberdeen ; but it isa vast way off, per- 
haps 600 miles.” Were it 10,000 leagues 
off I shall see him,” says the Ambassador, 
“and am determined to set out in two or 
three days.” The King saw he’d committed 
himself, and writes, or causes to be written, 
to the University of Aberdeen, stating the 
case, and desiring the Professors to put him 
olf some way, or make the best of him. The 
Ambassador arrives, is received with great 
solemnity ; but soon began to enquire which 


of them had the honor to be Professor of 


Signs? and being told that the Professor 
was absent in the Highlands, and would not 
return nobody could say when, says the 
Ambassador, “ I will wait his return though 
it were twelve months.” Seeing that this 
would not do, and that they had him to en- 
tertain at a great expense all the while, they 
contrived a stratagem. ‘There was one 
Geordy, a butcher, blind of an eye, a drol4 
fellow, with much wit and roguery about 
him. He is got, told the story, and instract- 
ed to be a Professor of Signs, but not to 
speak on pain of death! Geordy undvviakes 
it. Ihe Ambassador is now told that the 
Professor of Signs would be home next day, 
at which he rejoiced greatly. Geordy is 
gowned, wigged and placed in a chair ot 
state in aroom of the College, all the Pro- 
fessors and the Ambassador being in an ad- 
joining room. ‘The Ambassador is now 
shown into Geordy’s room, and left to con 
verse with him as well as he could, the 
whole ef the Professors waiting the issue 
with fear and trembling. The Ambassador 
holds up one of his fingers to Geordy ; 
Geordy holds up two of his ; the Ambassa- 
dor holds up three; Geordy clinches his 
fist and looks stern. The Ambassador then 
takes an orange from his pocket, and holds 
itup; Geordy takes a piece of a barley 
cake from his pocket, and holds that up 
After which the Ambassador bows to him 
and retires to the other Professors, who 
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anxiously inquire his opinion of their bro- 
ther. “ He is a perfect miracle,” says the Am- 
hassador, “1 would not give him fer the 
wealth of the Indies!’—* Well,” says the 
Professors, “to descend to particulars.” 
“Why, says the Ambassador, “I first held 
up one finger, denoting that there was one 
God, he held up two, signifying that these 
are the Father and Son; I held up three, 
meaning the Father, Son and Holy Ghost ; 
he clenched his fist, to say that these three 
were one. I then took out an orange, sig- 
nifying the goodness of God, who gives his 
creatures not only the necessaries but the 
luxuries of life ; upon which the wonderful 
man presented a piece of bread, showing 
that it was the staff of life, and preferable to 
every’ luxury. The Protessors were very 
glad that matters had turned out so well ; so 
having got quit of the Ambassador, they 
next got Geordy, to hear his version of the 
signs. * Vell Geordy, how have you come 
on, what think vou of your man “The 
rascal,” said Geordy,” “ what did he do first, 
think ye ?” “ Fle held up one finger, as much 
as to say you have but one eye! Then l 
ield up two, meaning that my one eye was 
perhaps as good as both his. Then the fel- 
low held up three of his fingers, to say that 
there were but three eyes between us; and 
then Iwas so mad at the scoundrel that [ 
sicehed my neive and was to come a whack 
on the side of tis head, and would a done it 
too, but for your sakes. Then the rascal did 
not stop with his provocation here ; but for- 
sooth takes out an orange, as much as to say, 
your beggarly cold country cannot produce 
that! IT showed hima whang of a bear ban- 
nock, meaning that ! did not care a farthing 
for him, nor his trash neither, as lang’s I ha’ 
this! But by a’ that’s guid (concluded Geor- 
dy.) lin angry yet that I did na’ thrash the 
hide of the scoundrel!” 


THE AKT OF PRINTING. 

Tt will probably be recollected, that Mr. 
George Clymer of this city, went to Europe 
some time ago with his “ Columbian Print- 
ing Press,” in order to exhibit in that part of 
the world his new invention. He presented 
one of them to the Emperor of Russia. The 
emperor directed his miuister of the interior 
to have itexamined. ‘The minister commit- 
ted the task to four eminent printers at St. 
Petersburg, of as many different nations, viz. 
a Russian, a German, a Frenchman and an 
Englishman. Ona thorough inspection and 
trial of the machine, the report from these 
four individuals was so decided as to its su- 
periority over all printing presses heretofore 
in use, that the emperor, to mark his sense 
of so ingenious and usetul improvement in 
this great art, presented Mr. Clymer with the 
sum of six thousand rubles. We have de- 
rived this fact through a source which ren- 
ders it unquestionable, and take great plea- 
sure in giving it to the public as an evidence 
at once of American ingenuity, ard of the 
munificence of the Emperor Alexander. 

[ Democratic Press. 


MARCH. 


EXTRAORDINARY LONGEVITY. 


There now lives near Lake Champlain, a 
man at the age of 133. He is a German by 
birth ; was one of the life guard when Queen 
Anne was crowned in 1702, and was then 
18 years old. He remained a soldier until 
the close of the French war, and was then 
in this country. He is perfectly straight, 
walks spry, has a full head of hair, only in 
part gray, can see and hear pretty well, 
and is as little childish as most men at 80. 
He has quite a military appearance, and is 
proud of his temperate mode of living, hav- 
ing always abstained from the ‘ell destroyer, 
ardent spirits. What is most ~arkable of 
all, he has had several wives, is young: 
est child is only 28 years old. waking him 
105 when she was born!! The above is 
communicated by a missionary, who visited 
the old man alluded to. [ Bost. Rec. 


Mr. Bronson—During alate visit at Mount 
Vernon, I found in the blank leaf of a book, 
the following compliment from Lord Erskine 
to Gen. Washington. The book was entit- 
led “ A view of the Causes and Conse- 
quences of the Present War with France, by 
the Hon. Thomas Erskine.” a 
“ To General Washington, 

“ Sir, [have taken the liberty to introduce 
your august and immortal name, in a short 
sentence, which is to be found in the book 
Tsend to you. 

“j have a large acquaintance amongst 
the most valuable and exalted classes of 
men: but you are the only human being 
for Whom I ever felt an awful reverence. 

‘LT sincerely pray to God to grant a long 
and serene evening, to a life so gloriously 
devoted to the universal lappiness of the 
world. 

ERSKINE. 
“‘ London, March 15, 1797.” 
[Phila. Union. 


ANECDOTE OF HAMILTON. 


At the siege of Yorktuwn, Col. HAMIL- 
TON was ordered by the Marquis de la Fa- 
yette to take command of a detachment of 
troops, to take by storm a British redoubt, 
and to put to the sword his captives, in re- 
taliation for the slaughter at New-London a 
short time before: Col. Hamilon made an 
assault on the redoubt and took it, but he 
spared the lives of all who cried for quarter. 
When asked why he had net put all his eap- 
tives to the sword, be replied, ‘¢ The Ameri- 
cans know how to fight, but not how to mur- 
eer 


EPIGRAM. 
Whilst Fancy kiss’d her infant care, 
You bite my lip, she cried my dear ;— 
The smiling child, tho’ half afraid, 
Thus to his beauteous mother said— 
With me, Mamma, O do not quarre! ' 
I thought your lip had been my cora! 
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